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CHAPTER I. 



£HAT ! no Indian letters, Phcebe ? ' 

'None, Miss,' answered the maid, as she 
quietljr stooped to pick up two letters which, 
in her eager haste, her young mistress had 
tossed upon the floor. 

'What is the meaning of such' a thing? vihat can have 
happened to prevent papa's letters coming straight on this 
day, of all the year round?' 

' Donald says, Miss Rose, that perhaps it's a break-down 
(rf the mail rails, or a capsize of the letter bags, or ' — 

'An explosion of the engine, or perhaps the earth just 
opened and swallowed up all the Indian letters, and left 
these others to find their way sure and fast' And in spite 
of her real vexation. Rose Burgoyne burst into a meny laugh 
at the thought of Donald's extremely hazy and improbable 
explanations of what he knew would be to her a very biiter 
disappointment 

'And there's the gong,' she rattled on, 'and I'm not half 
ready; and Aunt Hannah will be vexed. And, oh! Phcebe, 
quick, quick ! Put this new primrose ribbon round my 
hair ; and now, my dress ; and where's my sash ? There's 
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the library door shut — they're all in, WeVe too late for 
prayers ; it*s no use trying.' 

* " Better late than never,** mother would say,' suggested 
Phoebe gently, as she adjusted the ribbon amid the magni- 
ficent wavy hair of her young mistress. But the young 
lady was now entirely absorbed in her letters, and woke up 
to nothing around her, until a second thundering clang 
from the sonorous gong startled her to the conviction that 
now breakfast was ready. 

For the past two hours she had sat at her window, her 
eager gaze fixed upon the road on the other side of the 
lake, watching for the well-known figure of the postman to 
appear. Somehow she had missed him. And now her 
watching had ended in something worse than nothing. 

On entering the breakfast-room. Rose found herself alone 
— ^Aunt Hannah had vanished. Rose hastened to the open 
window, through which she stepped upon the lawn. The 
cool deliciousness of the air breathed into her spirit a 
momentary calm, such as the mere touch of a kind hand 
on one's burning brows will impart ; and pushing from her 
hot cheeks her rich golden hair, which the new primrose 
ribbon altogether failed to keep within correct conventional 
bounds, she held tliem up for the soft breeze to kiss and 
fan. 

It was a fair scene on which the young girl's eye fell 
on this bright spring morning. The broad velvety lawn 
sparkled with its myriad dew-drops; sleeping at the foot 
was the beautiful peaceful lake ; while around her, in the tall 
thick shrubbery which so pleasantly sheltered the house, 
without encroaching too near, was heard the twitter of 
birds, and the hum of countless insects as they sported in 
the sunshine. 

The scene was a familiar one to Rose. She had scarcely 
known any other all the eighteen years of her young life. 
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Yet on this lovely morning it seemed fairer than ever ; and 
she almost forgot her disappointment in the delight of 
watching the lambs frisking in the meadow, or listening to 
the feeble chirp of some tiny half-fledged bird, as it made 
its first exit from the nest. Everything was teeming with 
young life ; and is not everything beautiful that is young ? 

And Rose herself i3 young — ^and beautiful — and, ah ! 
how natural and easy to give the conventional close to such 
a sentence, and add — happy. But stay, she is speaking. 
Listen. * Oh, little bird, little bird,' she exclaims, * I have 
wings like you, but only in my heart Would that I could 
fly! I would soar away — ^away — ^far away.* A mocking 
voice seemed to murmur in her ear, * And whither would 
you flee?* But only an impatient shadow flitted across her 
face, and she again soliloquized: * Eighteen to-day, and 
still buried in here.' 

As if, however, determined to shake off the moody fit, 
she once more exclaimed — ^this time softly, but cheerily — 
* Maud is coming to-day ! 

" She is coming, my love, my dove." 
How I need you, and long for you, Maud !' 

At this moment something fell, almost at her feet. It 
was the small bird whose embryo flight she had just been 
envying. From one little twig and bush to another it had 
kept up a brave though mortifying series of hoppings and 
flappings, too rash and aspiring for its half-fledged powers, 
and now it lay panting and palpitating, as if breathing out 
the final gasp of its tiny life ! 

Rose stooped, and gently took it in her hand, stroking 
its trembling little head as she peered about for its nest. 
At last in a laurel bush she found its exquisite downy bed, 
in which nestled some littie gaping brothers and sisters; 
and there she softiy laid it down amid its feathered frater- 
nity, not without a pang ot conscious mortification at the 
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downfall of this embodiment of her wishes only a moment 
ago. She hedged up its way, stuffing leaves and moss 
around and above its nest. * Silly little bird,' she said, as 
she looked pleasantly on the reviving little creature, *lic 
there, and learn by this morning's experience to wait till 
your father-bird calls you out from this dear cosy nest into 
the great dangerous world.' 

Ah! Rose, Rose, learn this lesson yourself to-day — on 
your birthday too I 

At this moment Harrison, the head gardener, made his 
appearance out of the conservatory, and approached the 
young lady. Respectfully lifting his cap, he said : 

* Allow me, Miss Rose, to wish you many, many happy 
returns of the day.' And as he spoke, he held out a bouquet 
of the choicest flowers for his young lady's acceptance. 

* Thank you very much for your kind wishes,' said Rose, 
*and for this delicious bouquet. How exquisitely lovely 
these camellias and heaths are, Harrison! I never saw 
anything more beautiful in all my life. How old I am 
getting!' she continued. * Eighteen to-day! I can hardly 
believe it. And, oh ! I never thought I should be so very 
old before papa came home !' 

Harrison smiled at the advanced age of his young lady, 
and said : 

*Are there any recent tidings from the General, Miss 
Rose?' 

* I thought we should ceriainiy have heard this morning, 
but there were no Indian letters. Donald said he was 
almost sure they would come to-morrow. It is such a dis- 
appointment not hearing from papa on my birthday !' And 
Rose's lace flushed with annoyance. * But really there is 
always disappointment in things ; always an if or a but^ 

Harrison was about to reply, when Rose said abruptly, in 
a soliloquizing tone : 
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' I hope Maud is not going to be late.' Then, turning 
to Harrison, she added, * Do you see anything like Sir 
George's carriage in the glen?' 

Harrison shaded his eyes, and looked in the direction 
whence the carriage might be seen, but in vain. Presently 
a querulous voice from within was heard : 

* You had better come in, Rosie ; there must be dew on 
the lawn, and you have on these wretchedly thin boofe too. 
Come in, come in at once ! ' 

A look of impatience passed over the young girFs face, 
and the word ' Bother ' rose to her lips, but ere it crossed 
them it died away ; and passing immediately in at the open 
window, she held up her bouquet for her aunt to admire. 

* Is it not lovely. Aunt Hannah?' she said eagerly. 

* It looks as well as these scentless flowers always do,' 
answered the lady somewhat grimly. * For my part, I pre- 
fer commoner things, that have some sort of decision in 
their perfume.' 

* Poppies, for instance,' said Rose roguishly; *or " queen 
of the meadow," or some strong-minded sort of thing. Well, 
this is quite to my taste ;' and she bent lovingly over her 
flowers, as she softly added, * delicate, refined, suggestive.' 

* The only small-scented flower I really love,' continued 
Miss Burgoyne in a shaky kind of voice, *is the' — 

* The primrose, I know,' interrupted Rose eagerly. * Yes ; 
it is sweet, small-scented as you call it, but so very fresh and 
springy. I love it dearly too. And this, you know, auntie 
dear, is Primrose Day, the anniversary day of our expedi- 
tion to the " Wishing Well " for your first primroses. And 
look here,' pointing to the ribbon in her hair, * all in honour. 
I do wish Maud would come, that we might set off soon.' 

Just as breakfast was finished, the sound of carriage 
wheels was heard coming along the crisp gravel of the long 
avenue; and Rose had just time to spring out and reach 
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the hall steps, when Maud, her darling Maud, was in her 
arms. 

* Papa has a cold,' replied Maud, in answer to Miss 
Burgoyne*s inquiries ; * and for that reason I must go home 
to-night.' 

Rose uttered an impatient exclamation; but her aunt 
said sententiously : 

* We regret you cannot stay longer with us, Maud ; but I 
own I should like to see more of your consideration among 
the young people of the present day for the infirmities of 
their relatives.' 

Maud coloured, but answered simply : 

* Oh, papa did not wish or ask me to go home to-night 
on his account ; but — ^but — I should not like to be absent 
when he is ailing, and mamma away. I know he will be 
pleased to have me.' 

* That's it,' said Miss Burgoyne. * Forced work is abomi- 
nation, but willing obedience is precious.' 

Miss Burgo)aie not unfrequently spoke in a * Proverbial 
Philosophy' sort of style, very distasteful to her niece; 
so, dreading more extracts — for she averred that her aunt 
learned her remarks out of books — she drew Maud away, 
saying : 

* Now we must start, if you please, for one, two, three 
reasons at least.' 

After a few parting injunctions from Miss Burgoyne to 
beware of over-heating themselves, or sitting on the damp 
grass, to keep clear of Annie McLean's cottage, where 
chicken-pox prevailed, and to be back without fail in time 
for afternoon tea, the two friends were permitted to start. 

* Thank goodness,' muttered Rose, as they gaily tripped 
across the lawn. 




CHAPTER II. 

THE WISHING WELL, 

J* HAT, Rosie!' said Maud, throwing her arms 
kindly round her friend's waist, and looking 
inquiringly into her flushed, lovely ^e. 

' If s so irritating ; so very, very provoking ; 
and even on one's birthday too ! as if at eighteen I wasn't 
competent to keep my feet dry, and remember to look at 
my watch. I declare Aunt Hannah will fidget herseli to 
fiddlestrings.' 

* And yet it is so kindly meant' 

' Oh ! she is a dear, kind auntie, above all other aunties 
beside,' said Rose eagerly; 'and it's just because I love 
her as I do that I'm so angry with myself for being cross. 
But oh, Maud, it saddens my life ! If papa were only 
beside me, or if you were nearer; but sometimes I'm so 
worried with Aunt Hannah's whimsicalities and hissings, I 
cannot stand her nonsense.' 

Maud checked a rising smile, and said gravely : 

* I am sure, dear, there is something meant for good in 
it all." 

* Good, Maud ! How can you ever twist that out ? I 
don't think Fm very bad-tempered ; but every day she, as 
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Tom Hay says, riles me so, that I'm constantly cross. And 
oh ! on this glorious day,' she added enthusiastically, * I 
determined I wotdd not be cross and impatient ; and I have, 
and it makes me so miserable. I want, I long to be good 
and happy, I have such heart-cravings j and I don't know 
where or how to get them satisfied.' 

The friends relapsed into silence. Each was busy in 
thought They were far too intimate to think it neces- 
sary to talk on ceremony, and a long pause in the con- 
versation ensued The silence was at last broken by 
Maud saying: 

*What has made Aunt Hannah so — so querulous? 
Mamma told me one day that she was such a handsome 
girl, and so amiable too* — 

* Really ?' said Rose inquiringly. 

* Yes ; and she said, too, that there was much allowance 
to be made for her after her sorrow.' 

*0h, I know,' answered Rose tenderly. *That perhaps 
may be the cause of her unreasonableness, and of her 
delicate health too,' she continued with emotion. ' I never 
connected the two somehow. How very thoughtless of 
me!' 

*What was the sonow? That is to say, if it is not a 
secret' 

* Oh no, not from you, darling. But — Aunt Hannah was 
once in love — actually ! And he died abroad, or was shot, 
or drowned, or something ; and when his last letter reached 
auntie, poor auntie, there enclosed was a primrose. It was 
a flower that grew from a plant he had taken with him from 
our " Wishing Well" here. He managed to make it grow in 
his garden out there — all from love to Aunt Hannah, that 
he might have something from her home always beside him, 
you know. And in his last letter to her, came the first fair 
flower from his cherished plant That letter arrived on 
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my birthday, and Aunt Hannah likes the primrose best c^ 
all the flowers.' 

* How she must want and long for your love, Rosie !' said 
Maud, breaking another long pause which followed her 
friend's recital of her abrupt little tale. 

*So she must,' said the young girl passionately; *and 
what a tiresome, self-willed, selfish thing I have been to 
her! Oh, Maud, if I could only be good, and patient, 
and kind!' 

Maud looked grave, and said, * I have been so anxious 
to talk to you Rose, about' — 

* About what, Maudie?' 

* About our tempers — and — and — sins — and the unhappi- 
ness they cause us, and the dishonour they do to' — 

* You bad-tempered !' interrupted Rose ; * you are angelic, 
Maud. Aunt Hannah always says I am better after seeing 
you, and that if I were only like yoUy oh, what would I not 
be in her eyes!' 

*In her eyes perhaps, darling, but she can't see my 
heart.' 

*Your heart, no! But I'm sure a nobler, truer, better 
heart never beat beneath Highland tartan. But here is the 
" Wishing Well," and oh, look at the primroses ! What a 
beautiful bunch we shall get for auntie, poor dear auntie !' 

It was a lovely spot. The path through the woods 
suddenly swerved, and, leaving the river-side, went inland 
through a romantic bit of glade. To-day the ground was 
densely covered with withered leaves trom the oak and 
beech trees, the old leaves being displaced by the fresh 
biu-sting buds. The stones and crags were clad with ver- 
dant moss, and round the strong oaks clung and climbed 
the green ivy, while the dewy periwinkle trailed among the 
grass, or peeped from among the furze. Through the dingle 
came the merry stream, now leaping and rushing over the 
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rough stones, again more leisurely scattering its spray-drops 
on the lichens, till it reached the calm pool below. There 
it paused and breathed, while its cool water lipped over the 
margin of the well, and then dashed forward to pour its 
mountain current into the river below. The first primroses 
were always to be found clustering round and above this 
romantic little well, and the usual anticipations were not 
on this occasion disappointed. The clumps of green curly 
leaves were there, beneath which lay the delicate yellow 
primroses; and although they were as yet not very abundant, 
enough were secured to make a pretty bouquet for Miss 
Burgoyne. 

*How deliciously fresh everything is!* exclaimed Rose. 
* Come and sit down, Maud, and think over what you mean 
to wish, while you eat these refined-looking sandwiches 
with which Mitchell has supplied us.* 

Maud gaily obeyed, and seated herself beside her friend 
on a moss-covered stone by the welFs mouth. 

* Mamma sent you this, Rosie, with her love. She knew 
we should, as usual, be coming here to-day.' 

Maud placed a small morocco case in Rose's hands. It 
opened with a spring, against which the young girl's fingers 
were eagerly pressed. 

*What a little gem!* she exclaimed, as a small silver 
drinking-cup met her eye. It compressed into the smallest 
compass, and when taken out of the case, shook its parts 
into a compact little cup. * What an elegant, charming gift, 
and how very kind of Lady Lucy to send it ! My name, too, 
is engraved on it. So complete I ' 

*The maker of this must be a genius, whoever he is. 
And now for the magic draught. Are you ready?' 

Rose tripped to the Wishing Well, and filled the spark- 
ling little cup. 

*Now Maud, wish!' she cried eagerly, as she presented 
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to her friend the fairy cup, quivering in its fulness in her 
hand. 

She watched Maud as she drank off the delicious cool 
water, and thought she looked like a sweet nymph of the 
wood in her pretty spring dress and hat 

* Done it?' 

*Yes,' answered Maud gravely, and as if seriously ab- 
sorbed with what she had been doing ; then shaking ofif 
her quiet air, she added, * Now for you, Rose !* 

Maud in her turn dipped the cup into the well, and 
presented it to Rose. There was an unusual look of sweet 
gravity all over Maud to-day. Rose thought, and the ex- 
pression seemed intensified at the moment she placed the 
brimming cup in Rose's hands. Rose drank it slowly, and 
with pauses. At last she had finished. 

* Now we must go, pet,' she said, starting as if from a 
muse. ' We must go round by nurse's cottage, and drink 
a cup of her cowslip tea ; and we will try and be home in 
time for auntie's tea as well. Tea, tea, tea — old maids at 
eighteen 1' 

The girls resumed their walk in silence. Maud thought 
Rose was listening to the wood-birds' notes, or to the dash 
of the rapid stream. But when they quitted the woods, 
and began to cross the meadow towards nurse's cottage. 
Rose twined her arm through Maud's, and looking coax- 
ingly into her fiiend's sweet face, said abruptly : 

* What did you wish ?' 

Maud unconsciously started, and her face flushed deeply. 

*Why did you start, dear?' 

•Didlsurt?' 

* Yes indeed, you did.' 

' I did not expect you would ask me what I had wished,* 
she answered simply. 

' Oh really. Miss Maud,' said Rose merrily. * Well, but 
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I have asked ; and this is my birthday, you know, and you 
must not, cannot, will not, say me nay.' 

Rose stood still, and placing herself in front of her friend, 
said, * A kiss for your wish, Maudie dear.' 

Maud looked tenderly on the beautiful upturned, restless 
face, and answered slowly, in a tone the earnestness of 
which thrilled Rose's inmost soul : 

* I wished that we might both be' — 
'Be?' asked Rose breathlessly. 

* Be Christians.' 

Rose lifted her eager head, and turned quickly round. 
Had she heard aright? Yes; there was no other sound 
stirring. The air seemed ringing with the words just uttered, 
and they sank deep, deep down into her young heart. 

*Maud,' she at last stammered out, *what do you, can 
you mean ? If ever there was a Christian angel upon earth, 
it is yourself.' 

*A Christian angel !' said Maud mournfully; *what strange 
words ! But I have told you, as you pressed me, what my 
true wish was; will you not join me in it? To be a Christ- 
Christian, if I may coin such an expression, in opposition 
to the nominal title Christian, — to be a real Christian, is 
what I desire with my whole heart and being for myself, 
and nothing short of this is what I wish for you.' 

* I don't understand you one bit to-day,' said Rose in a 
tone of pique ; * I thought we were to have a bright, 
merry day, and no — what shall I call it? — moping nor 
preachifying !' 

* And we have had a happy day surely,' answered Maud 
sweetly, ' and who knows when we may have such another 
again ! We are so soon going to London now ; and per- 
haps, if mamma does not get stronger, we shall spend next 
winter abroad.' 

The momentary haughty look passed instantly from 
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Rose's face at these words, and she flung her arms pas- 
sionately round her friend, exclaiming : 

' Winter abroad ! Oh, do not say so. Forgive my 
naughtiness. What shall I do or ever be without you, 
Maud ? ' 

* What did you wish ? ' asked Maud, pressing Rose's arm 
warmly within her own. 

* Oh, I wished to be like you — good and happy.' 

*In another form, you breathed my wish, Rosie. We 
shall neither of us be ever really happy, or useful and 
good, as you call it, until we become Christians, lovers and 
followers of the Lord Jesus.* 

*Do you think I shall get my wish?' asked Rose 
dreamily, as though she had not heard Maud's last words. 
* I have never yet been happy, — often very near it, never 
quite — always ifs and buts.' 

' I hope you will,' said Maud warmly ; * but I am certain 
you will only get it in one way.' 

'And do you think you will get your wish realized?' 
asked Rose nervously, feeling herself also involved, and 
mentally anxious as to what the consequences of its fulfil- 
ment might be. 

' Not by wishing merely, though to wish is well. I am 
groping for the way, Rose : help me to seek it. I know 
there is a way ; and God helping me, I shall find it' 

* How can you know that?' 

' Because God says, " Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you." ' 




CHAPTER III. 

A SUMMONS. 

SHE following day, the small family party at 
Glenard was thrown into a state of no ordinary 
excitement by the arrival of the Indian mail 
containing unexpected news. General Bur- 
goyne's long-talked-of leave was now close at hand, and 
a pet scheme of his — that his family should meet him on 
the Continent — was unfolded in his present letters to his 
sister and Rose. 

To Miss Burgoyne the General wrote : ' I have for some 
time past been indulging the hope of our having a family 
meeting of all our branches on my return home. Hew 
writes me that his studies must not be interrupted by even 
a temporary visit to Scotland. He is working hard with 
his tutor at Baden-Baden. I am thankful to hear that his 
health has benefited much by the change. He seems to 
drink in health from these blessed Spas, I only wish the 
expense were not so frightful. I write by this mail to 
Adine, whose holidays are at hand, arranging with her to 
meet us. And my plan for you, dear Hannah and Rose, 
b shortly this : that you set out forthwith to join us all at 
Badec I have anchored my heart upon it Rose, I 
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know, will be charmed at the prospect of a continental 
tour, and I am satisfied your health will be braced by 
travelling. 

* Besides the indulgence of what you may be pleased to 
consider a mere whim, I have additional reasons for making 
this arrangement. I may be detained on the Continent, 
and I certainly shall be kept in London for an indefinite 
period on business affairs. But with my body-guard about 
me, I shall be able to wait with creditable patience the 
right time for returning home. My arrangements for you 
are these : Adjust your household at Glenard to wag on 
in its accustomed clock-work style during your absence for 
several weeks. Bring with you Gilbert en courier^ and your 
own or Rose's maid. You will thus be delivered from all 
worry or fatigue, and you will have, I trust, a splendid 
tour.' 

In his letter to Rose the General indulged more freely in 
the expression of his joy at the near prospect of meeting, 
and of his anticipation of their happy life together. He 
gave her also a careful and minute sketch of the route they 
were to take, with useful hints for the journey. Then came 
a long postscript to his letter, in which he said : * Should 
your aunt be in any way much indisposed for the journey, 
it is still my wish, that with the above-named escort you 
should proceed to Paris, where you will be joined by 
Adine. She writes me that, on leaving school, she is 
to^ pay the L'Estranges a visit. In all probability, M. 
L'Estrange may have friends coming to Baden, and will 
put you all in charge of some trusty compagnons de voyage,^ 

The efiect of these communications on the different 
recipients was in the highest degree contrasted and 
amusing. 

Miss Burgoyne, who during the past few weeks had been 
more than usually fanciful and delicate, had just descended 
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from her room to the library when the post arrived. She 
eagerly burst open the letter addressed to herself in her 
brother's handwriting, for she longed to know that he was 
really soon to return home. But as his plan unfolded 
itself to her wondering eyes, she almost gasped. Taking oflf 
the delicate preserves to which she was always obliged to 
have recourse in reading Indian letters, she gazed round 
the room as if longing for some one to whom she might 
appeal for sympathy in this amazing crisis. The large 
sleek cat which lay cosily on the hearth-rug — ^her peculiar 
pet — was, however, the only breathing thing beside her. 

* Flap,* she said, ' what is all this ? The General has 
surely had sun-stroke or something. Me go again to 
Paris, Baden, Venice ! Nay, I've had all I want of them. 
As soon bid you walk into the depths of the cold river 
yonder; you would never walk out aUve again, that's all. 
No, no, you and I can live in our "ain countrie." But, 
send us forth among the storms and jostles beyond this 
glen'— 

Here the pathetic climax to which Miss Burgoyne was 
rapidly tending, was suddenly cut short by the entrance of 
her niece, who burst into the room, holding in her hand an 
open letter. 

'Auntie, auntie dear!' she exclaimed; 'won't it be charm- 
ing? It will make you quite well, I am sure; the warm 
climate will take away all your rheumatism, and you will 
come home young and strong. And oh ! la belle Suisse^ et 
la bella Italia 1 the very thought of it all is more than one 
can take in.' And warbling the strains of Beautiful Venicey 
she went floating round the room in an excited, girlish 
way. 

Suddenly she caught sight of her aunt's dismal face ; and 
rushing towards her, she threw herself on the carpet at her 
feet, almost rolling Flap into the fire. * Auntie,' she said, 
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tumlog pale with apprehension, *you will go, when papa 
says so?' 

* We may order and carry my coffin with us, then, that's 
all,' said Miss Buigojue, in a tone of affected indifference, 
but trembling with emotion. ' Rose, jim know the real 
state of my health. Men are so strange, they never think 
women are iU unless they're at death's door. I never 
knew such creatures.' 

'But, Aunt Hannah, you're not so very ill, and it's just 
moping in the house and living so quiedy that keeps you 
delicate. I am certain that sunny Italy, and papa, dear 
kind papa, will make you quite welL' 

* Fiddlesticks, child!' interrupted Miss Burgoyne; * surely 
you should know how fragile I am at all times. I believe 
I shall feel the effects of the cold I got at Dundonald 
Lodge to my dying day. How Lady Stuart could think 
of dragging me to the top of that dreadhil hill, and then 
setting me on the cairn for all the four winds of heaven 
and earth to blow upon, I cannot comprehend. I have 
never been free of this neuralgic pain in my nose since 
that fatal day.' 

* Oh, auntie, that wee hill ! It would not tire a fly to go 
to the top of that And you a true Highlander, who have 
climbed so many mountains in your day I it could not be 
that tiny walk. Besides, your cold is surely better. Harvey 
told me this morning that you had scarcely coughed last 
night at all.' 

* Harvey sleeps too soundly for anything so insignificant 
as a cough to disturb her,' said Miss Burgoyne sarcastically. 
* The other night I wanted my drops ; and as she did not 
come aftar repeated calls, I stepped into her room. And 
there she was, her feet in water that had once been warm, 
but had become dangerously cold, her open Bible upon 
her lap, and herself in the arms of Morpheus. A cheerful 

B 
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attendant for a poor invalid, eh? But she's a good faithful 
soul, nevertheless, in* all respects except that invetei:9,te love 
of sleep.' 

'Was that just after she had passed so many sleepless 
nights, when you had the pain in your left foot ?* 

* Oh no, no. Ah, let me see, perhaps it was,' said the 
hypochondriacal lady relentingly. *Ah, perhaps it was; 
but she needn't have had her feet in cold water all the 
same. It was so ridiculously stupid.' 

*But, Aunt Hannah, all these aches will melt away 
beneath the sunny skies of Switzerland and France. Just 
think of the sunshine and the glory of these lands !' 

'Romantic child, I am sorry to disappoint you. It is 
no grief to me. I hate bustling about from one hotel to 
another, with Roman Catholics everywhere about one. You 
must just wait for a good time coming, and your papa will 
hasten all the sooner home. His native Highland air will 
do him more good than any of these deluding Spas. I 
dislike and disbelieve in everything foreign.' 

For a moment Rose was silent; then turning to her letter, 
she exclaimed : 

'Yes, he does say so; read it yourself, Aunt Hannah. 
Papa does say, if you cannot venture, I am still to go, with 
Gilbert and Phoebe to take care of me.' 

'Nonsense, nonsense!' replied Miss Burgo)me, with 
elevated eyebrows and a look of perfect incredulity ; ' your 
papa could never devise such a scheme as that: you have 
altogether mistaken his meaning.' 

Rose's reply was to place the letter in her aunt's hands; 
and waiting for the adjustment of the preserves, to watch 
the variations of her puzzled face, as she took in the full 
meaning of the wonderful words. 

' It is simply impossible,' she said at last. ' I shall write 
at once, and point out the folly of the plan.' 



\ 
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Rose once more turned to her letter, and drew her aunt's 
attention to the following words : — 

'Should the homeward mail keep time, you will have 
little more than a fortnight to prepare and start I wish 
you, en passant, to see something of London life in the 
season, and to become better acquainted with your English 
relatives.' 

Poor Miss Burgojme's wings were dipped. 

* There is then no help for it,' she at last murmured, in 
a resigned, rueful tone ; * but I confess I never heard of 
such strange thoughtlessness on the General's part : a girl 
of eighteen to set out for the Continent under the care of 
an old butler and a young maid ! Alas for the good old 
careful days when I was young !' 

Thereafter Miss Burgojme relapsed into silence, and into 
a series of meditative speculations on this strange, sudden 
inroad upon the placid life at Glenard ; while Rose slipped 
off to her own room, there to give vent to the happiness 
which filled to overflowing her young sanguine heart 





CHAPTER IV. 



ItHE dinner this evening passed off in comparative 
silence. After the agitation of the morning, 
a sort of collapse had set in upon Miss Bur- 
goyne's spirit and feelings. The afternoon, 
which had- been spent by Rose in her room in busy and 
happy preparations for her journey, had been solitary and 
sad to her aunt. She had quite resolved not to go on this 
Utopian jaunt — quite : her health was too precarious for 
that, and too precious for such useless risks to be incurred. 
This, then, was a settled point The rest of her lonely 
musings had been devoted to Rose ; her mind oscillating 
between the possibility of preventing her undertaking the 
journey, and the conviction that the terms of the General's 
letter were too peremptory to admit of her throwing any 
obstacle in the way. 

'What may come of it? who can tell?' she murmured 
sadly. ' It strikes me, however, that the General will find 
that two children estranged from their home, and launched 
into foreign foppery and folly, is more than enough. But 
to thrust Rose also into its perils at her tender age, seems 
lo me as cruel as it is unwise. I can do nothing to pre- 
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vent it. I have not been consulted, and therefore can offer 
no advice, even if there were time, which there is not. I 
can now only indoctrinate the child with a wholesome 
dread of the snares and pitfalls which will surround her 
path.* 

Following up this resolution, the two. ladies had no 
sooner entered the library after dinner, than she said in a 
feeble tone : 

* Rosie.' 

* Auntie,' said the young girl, springing towards her aunt. 
' I want to talk to you. Sit here.' 

Rose, with an inward dread of what was coming, seated 
herself on the stool by her aunt's couch, and looked up 
ingenuously into her face. It was a fair form on which the 
maiden aunt gazed, as she turned to look at Rose. Above 
the average height, her figure was singularly elegant and 
graceful, every motion being easy and most refined. Her 
face was of that rare but exceeding beauty, whose expres- 
sion is ever varied ; the soul within lighting up the deep, 
lustrous violet eyes, and sending the rich blood ever and 
anon mantling through her soft, fair cheeks ; her hair, a 
great mass of golden, wavy tresses, seeming almost too 
weighty for the classical head they adorned. She wore 
this evening a white dress with trimmings and sash of 
blue, while a ribbon of the same colour encircled her head, 
and strove to keep within its grasp the luxuriant locks. 

* How well you look, child ! ' said her aunt, with the 
slightest perceptible tinge of grudge in her voice. * But 
you always do, and yet you take no care of yourself. How 
do you feel in the prospect before you ? ' 

* Almost wild with joy ! ' answered the girl, throwing her 
arms coaxingly on her aunt's lap. 

* What makes you so very joyful ? ' 

* Oh, auntie, think ; just think of it all I Papa, — to be 
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with him, what happiness ! — my own darling papa ! And 
the travelling, and the Continent, with its music, and its 
churches, and its paintings, and its poetry, about all of 
which I have read so often, and dreamt and thought so 
very much ! ' 

* I hope your papa won't be very much changed,' said 
Miss Burgoyne dolefully. * He will be grey, no doubt — 
greyish at least, and perhaps bent, and lame from that 
stupid accident' 

* Oh no, no, no ! He will be as straight as — as a general 
officer should be,' said Rose eagerly; 'and,' with a sly 
glance at her aunt's little screw curls, which were always 
a puzzle to her, and which looked more jetty than ever, 
* as for a dash of grey among his hair, I think it will only 
be an improvement. What could be handsomer or more 
noble-looking than that ? ' And she opened a gold locket 
which, suspended from a Trichinopoly chain, she wore 
round her neck, and pressed her lips passionately on the 
little picture of her father. 

* Rose is your name, and rose-coloured you are in mind, 
and spirit too,* said Miss Burgoyne. 

* Well,' said Rose enthusiastically, ' is it not better than 
to be calm, cold, clammy beings, like Nora Weston? 
There is something quite froggy in the touch of her very 
hand.' 

' Then, as to the travelling,' continued Miss Burgoyne, 
taking up the second head of lecture oracularly. * Do be 
careful of draughts and inflammations, of damp feet and 
over-heatings. I have often told you of Anne Dundas, 
who caught cold abroad, while at a picnic, 'sitting under 
damp, dripping trees. A violent cold settled upon her 
lungs, and she died of rapid consumption. You must 
take warm clothing, and clogs.' 

* And hoods, and umbrellas, and waterproofs,' interrupted 
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Rose, laughing merrily. * Oh, auntie, auntie, I have scarcely 
ever had a cold or ache in my life : there is no fear of me, 
indeed, indeed.' 

*Then,' continued Miss Burgoyne, ignoring Rose's re- 
marks, * beware of making acquaintance with travellers 
about whom you know nothing — can positively know 
nothing. I have heard of the most unpleasant circum- 
stances arising out of such meetings ; and you are so firank, 
that ' — 

* Oh, no fears, Aunt Hannah ; I can be la grande duchesse 
when necessary,' said Rose, throwing herself into an attitude 
of dignity. * We shall be painfully proper in all things.* 

Miss Burgoyne sighed heavily, and said, * The time was 
when I looked forward with something of your excitement 
to my first visit to the Continent ; but ' — 

* But what ? ' interrupted Rose eagerly. 

* I lived to deplore the day we crossed the Channel. It 
was the first drop of the cloud which burst over my poor 
head and heart' 

*What — what happened, auntie, darling?' said Rose 
kindly, taking her aunt's thin hand within her own. 

*It is time you should know these things, and your 
papa begged me in a recent letter to inform you of some 
passages in his past life. We were happy in each other. 
I needed, wished no higher joy than his love and com- 
panionship, and imagined he was satisfied with my idola- 
trous devotion. But the sweet dream was rudely swept 
away, and I awoke to the agony of seeing another take 
my place in his brave, noble heart Mine was the pre- 
carious happiness of an adoring sister for a brother who 
might any day link his fate with one whose jealous temper 
should mar that sister's joy for life. He fell madly in love 
with an English girl, to whom he was introduced in Paris 
at the L'Estranges', the father of the present M. L'Estrange.' 
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* My mother ? ' asked Rose with a look of astonishment 

* Nay, not your mother — she was altogether different — 
but a gay, extremely stylish creature, whose parents were 
dead, and who had been educated abroad, and spent 
much of her life in Paris. Her father was English, but 
her mother was French, and the girl was much more 
French than English. I did so dislike the connection ; 
and when I heard from your father's lips that he was 
engaged to Victorine Hailes, I felt the first pang of that 
neuralgic rheumatism which has been my close com- 
panion ever since.' 

* Did you not remonstrate, if she was so very '— 

* Remonstrate ! One might as well have appealed to 
yonder Highland crags as have made him hear an oppos- 
ing word. He sacrificed all — the companionship of a 
sister who worshipped him, lived for him, would have 
died for him.' 

* Was she an actress, or * — 

* Heaven forbid!' interrupted Miss Burgoyne. ' No, no ; 
she was all right as regarded mere family and respecta- 
bility.' 

Rose drew a pent-up sigh of relief. 

* But she was — eh — ^gay, young, and very foreign. After 
a single short visit here, she declared her inability to live 
in such a climate, and dragged my poor brother from the 
home of his heart.' 

*Was she handsome?' asked Rose, who, in spite of 
these prejudiced views, was becoming strangely interested 
in her father's first wife. 

* She was — yes — one cannot deny she was fair. Her 
manners had a witchery about them, and people said an 
irresistible fascination, that blinded every one except me 
to her frivolity and worldliness. Some persons cannot 
look beneath a carnation cheek and a brilliant eye. I 
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can, and ere long I discovered the nature of the gem con- 
cealed within the sparkling casket' 

* Yes, you never seem to admire what is beautiful in any 
one, or anything,' said Rose bluntly. 

* I can admire. Rose, but not allow my entire reason to 
be obscured by what is simply beautiful ; besides, beautiful 
women are, as a rule, almost always selfish, self-conscious, 
and intolerable. I never could get on with Victorine, and 
was only too happy to be left in quiet possession here, 
while the young couple flitted about, like silly butterflies, 
from one dissipating scene of fashion to another, till your 
father's leave expired.' 

' Tell me what she was like, please, auntie.' 

* Adine is her exact image.' 

* Oh ! and she is beautiful !' exclaimed Rose enthusiasti- 
cally. *Aunt Hannah, I never saw any girl more lovely 
than Adine was when she was last at home. And although 
it is now some years since, her cartes tell the same tale of 
her brilliant looks. How glad I shall be to see her again ! 
And she is only my step-sister, and Hew my step-brother ! ' 
she continued sadly and musingly. *Well,' regaining her 
bright look, * I love them both as if they were my whole 
own brother and sister, and so it doesn't matter one bit. 
My mamma's name was Drummond.' 

*Yes, Alice Drummond, a sweet, fair creature and a 
domestic, dutiful wife and mother. Your father was an 
altered man after that marriage. His letters breathed a 
different strain ; and when she was obliged to come home 
on account of her declining health, she was so gentle and 
sweet, that it was a pleasure to us all to attend to her every 
want You were only a few months old then, and one 
year later your darling mother was taken from us.' 

Miss Burgoyne wiped some fast falling tears from her 
eyes, and added : 
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*And ever since you have been my tender charge and 
care.' 

Rose twined her arms round her aunt She knew she 
ought to feel grateful for the care that had been bestowed 
upon her ; and so she really was, and yet something had 
been lacking. Her childhood had been unchequered, yet 
unbright. It was only a little sunshine that v/as wanting 
for the opening bud. The conscientious yet somewhat 
hard and prosaic disposition of Miss Burgoyne had been 
a stem element in the atmosphere of her niece's childhood, 
and, but for the singularly buoyant and gushing spirit of the 
young girl, would have exercised a blighting effect on her 
entire being. As it was, the contrary result had ensued ; 
for Rose, realizing the misery of her aunt's fretting disposi- 
tion, learned to look upon persons and things not with her 
aunt's green spectacles, but through thq medium of her own 
rose-coloured and lively imagination. 

*You will be careful, and beware, Rose,' were Miss 
Burgoyne's closing words to her niece, as she rose to go 
and give Phoebe some instructions about her dress. 

* Of what specially ?' said the merry girl, making a rapid 
mental resumi of the successive signal-posts towards which 
her aunt had ominously pointed. * Of papa's baldness, or 
the draughts and inflammations, or the chattering foreigners 
en masse^ or '— 

* Hush, child,' said Miss Burgoyne peevishly, * you are 
talking like one in her sleep. You will beware of — 

* Of all that you bid me, auntie, and everything else 
besides. There, what more could you wish, or I promise ?' 

And she ran off to her room, glad to meet again Phoebe's 
pleasant face, and to listen to her tasteful suggestions on 
the subject of her travelling outfit. 
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£ ID you ring, ma'am ?' said the butler, entering the 
library after Rose's sudden exit, and advandng 
a few steps noiselessly into the room. 

' I did ring, Gilbert,' said his mistress, 
rousing herself from the recess in her easy-chair, into 
which she had sunk, as for sympathy, when left alone. ' I 
wish to tell you of a — of some — of a few particulars in the 
General's letter which I received this morning, and which 
seriously affect you^ 

'Indeed, ma'am!" almost gasped Gilbert, his very hair 
seeming to stand up on that particular part of his head 
where there was still any left. 

' Yes,' continued Miss Burgoyne slowly and deliberately, 
' they deeply affect you. The General's orders are, that 
you prepare yourself immediately to attend Miss Rose on 
a continental toui en route to join him In Italy, somewhere 
or other,' 

Gilbert grasped the back of the chair near which he 
stood, to steady himself under such astounding intelligence. 

'There's nothin' wrong wi' the General, ma'am,' he at 
last jerked out, ' that he has sent for me ?' 
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The vision of a dying testament, with himself, Gilbert, 
affixing his signature as sole witness, and his idolized 
master breathing out his life in his faithful arms, which 
same faithful arms should then consign to a stranger's 
grave, in a strange land, the said gallant and noble officer, 
— this, and nothing short of this, could, the worthy man 
thought, explain a summons so amazing and so grand. 

* It is a most abs — 2, very singular — project indeed !' 
continued the lady; *but the General's word is law at 
home as well as abroad, and he must be obeyed.* 

Gilbert bowed acquiescence to these felt truisms. 

* He requires your help to carry it out, Gilbert,' added 
Miss Burgoyne encouragingly. 

Gilbert was flattered, but, with characteristic caution, 
waited to hear the plan unfolded ere he said a word. 
Gilbert was a good specimen of a class now nearly extinct, 
the Scottish serving-man ; thoroughly trustworthy, and loyal 
to his employers, whose interests he made his own. He 
was nevertheless too cautious and discreet, too canny, to 
involve himself in any rash or ill-concerted enterprise ; and 
there was a certain crustiness and obstinacy indicated by 
his stiff, erect figure and bearing, which might be very 
useful, or prove very troublesome and provoking, as the 
case might be. His privileged position in the house, too, 
from hereditary as well as personal good qualities, made it 
in all matters of importance, such as the present, expedient 
to carry him along in a favourable current. While, there- 
fore. Miss Burgoyne talked to him with all the dignity of 
a mistress, she infused into her tone and words the im- 
pression that his aid was indispensable for the satisfactory 
carrying out of the General's plan. 

He listened attentively, but with growing astonishment, 
as each successive stage of the project was unfolded. His 
first impulse, as was natural to him, was to assume the 
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defensive, and take up the position of objector in reference 
to any innovation on the systematic routine of the house- 
hold at Glenard. He conjured up all manner of troubles 
and frightful consequences which would follow from his 
absence. Nothing but anarchy would or could ensue, and 
Miss Burgoyne's own precious existence would be imperilled 
by the worry to which she would be hourly subjected. The 
splendid family plate, certain portions of which appeared 
at table at certain regular intervals, would grow dim, and 
in time defy all restorative power. The well-stocked cellar, 
with its arranged selections of choice wines, would be- 
come altogether confused, if any hand but his own inter- 
meddled ; and the general safety of the household would be 
endangered, as none would be bold enough to travel over 
the mansion when night had closed in, and see that each 
window and door was bolted and barred. 

Miss Burgoyne endeavoured to allay these alarming 
apprehensions, by assuring Gilbert that she would herself 
superintend all measures used for the general safety, and 
to the best of her ability preserve the commonwealth from 
serious damage. 

* WeeV said Gilbert, * if my leddy maks sae little account 
o' me an' my services, she may try her ain hand ; but Pm 
thinkin' it'll no be lang afore she'll wish me hame again. 
An' I'm to tak' care o' Miss Rose ! But maybe Miss Rose 
will think she can very weel tak' care o' hersel'. An' so, if 
we differs on that point, who'll be to have the upper hand ? 
An', my leddy, I've no notion o' them foreignder folks, wi' 
their heathenish tongue, an' monkey grimaces, an' scrapes 
an' bows. An' what if they carry us a' aff, and try to mak' 
Papists o' us ! ' 

This was a climax which so altogether overpowered 
Gilbert's imagination, that in his trembling agitation he 
suddenly tilted over the chair on the back of which he 
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rested his hands for support, and it fell on the top of Flap, 
who thereupon raised such an outcry, that it called forth the 
combined energies of Miss Burgoyne and Gilbert to rally 
and restore the precious pet to composure and content. 
So agitated was Miss Burgoyne by this alarming episode, 
that Gilbert felt compelled to shut up all further opposition 
within his own breast ; and as he prepared respectfully to 
back out of his mistress' august presence, he said : 

*Ye may safely tak' my word, my leddy, that in this 
ticklish job I'll do my best' And with a conclusive wave 
of his hand, he added, * We maun jist leave this blessed 
Hall, an' the plate, an' the cellar, an' you, an' a', to the 
care o' Providence, an' submit to a' His wise appointments 
an' decrees.' 





CHAPTER VL 



"E pass over the happy preparations which con- 
tinued to be made by Rose and her faithful 
Phcebe during the remaining fortnight at home. 
Still more rapidly do we tread across the re- 
maining steps of the ' bridge of sighs ' which Miss Burgoyne 
persistently upreared, a. few of the stones of which we have 
presented to oui readers in previous chapters. The dismal 
prognostications fell, it must be confessed, upon the ears of 
her young auditors with no more weight than had the flying 
flakes of an unexpected snow-shower fallen upon the calm 
waters of the placid loch. This croaking temper of her 
aunt had fringed each event of Rose's life ; and at no time 
were those fitful droppings more unwelcome than on the 
present occasion. Rose, indeed, never listened to them 
with more than one ear open, and shook off the thought of 
them when beyond her aunt's presence, as she shook off 
the sparse flakes of this same snow-shower. Yet the ' con- 
tinual droppings ' did their work, robbing her life of its 
sunshine, and intensifying the desire which grew with her 
years, to escape beyond the restraint and monotony oi her 
home, into a broader, brighter sphere. The little world 
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within had feelers which were stretching forth into the 
great world without. The cravings of her spirit could 
never, she assured herself, be satisfied with anything within 
or about her present cheerless home. That mysterious 
something which she looked and longed for, lay beyond 
those grand mountains which sheltered and secluded her 
lot. And now she found herself with already one foot 
planted, as it were, on the other and glorious side of that 
mountain range. The sun was coming out from behind 
the clouds. 

Yet Rose Burgoyne was looked upon by many as a child 
of fortune ; and if there had been little sunshine playing 
across her path, there was still less of storm. The most 
persevering, or, to use Rose's own language, painful care 
had been taken of her health ; and her education had been 
most studiously attended to. Her bright, intelligent mind 
drank eagerly from the streams placed within her reach ; 
and her book-knowledge of people and things was very 
far beyond the usual average. Her passion for music 
threatened to be an all-absorbing one : her hours of recrea- 
tion were chiefly spent at her piano or harp, which she 
could often with difficulty be induced to leave, except for 
a long ramble among the hills, or a scamper on Beppo's 
back through the far-stretching glen. The beautiful woods 
and she were sworn friends, the flowers and ferns were her 
confidants ; and when these were stripped of their summer 
beauty, she transferred her devotion to the clouds, and con- 
jured up for herself a dreamland in their sky-home. She 
had seldom been without a resident French governess ; and 
as these were selected by Madame UEstrange, of whom we 
shall by and by hear more, the tendency of her education 
was to accomplishment, manners, style. Mercifully, she 
had more than one counteracting influence against such 
j)ernicious training, to preserve the natural simplicity and 
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truthfulness of her character; and the last year, during 
which she had been ireed from the trammels of such sur- 
veillance^ had done much to restore the ingenuous freshness 
of her spirit. 

The greatest influence for good wielded over Rose Bur- 
goyne was the society of her nurse. This worthy woman, 
who had for many years lived in and about Glenard, and 
who had received the little Rose from her dying young 
mother's arms, had promised that mother to train her child 
for God. Herself a happy mother, nurse Harrison placed 
in her bosom the lovely little babe, and together with her 
own Httle Phoebe, trained up her master's child in * the way 
she should go.* Sad was often her heart at the influences 
amid which her darling grew ; but she did her part, filling 
the water-pots with water, and trusting to the Holy Spirit 
to turn that water into wine. 

It was the evening before the travellers were to set out 
All the packing preparations were completed j most of the 
partings in the glen were over ; and a lull in the excitement 
weighed oppressively on Rose's heart. As she stood on 
the hall steps, an irresistible shade of sadness overspread 
her spirit, and she vainly asked herself the reason why. It 
was a glorious evening. Since her birthday, and the 
expedition with Maud to the * Wishing Well,* a rapid 
advance in the season had taken place : the snow-shower 
and the rain had brought heat and growth, and everything 
was luxuriant and sweet The soft breeze bore on its 
bosom the scent of the first lilacs and laburnums, whose 
graceful flowers contrasted finely with the dark green of 
the shrubbery around ; and crocus beds were rich and full. 
The sky was blue, with the loveliest fleecy clouds floating 
here and there, and reflecting their tints on the calm bosom 
of the beautiful lake, and a perfect concert of sweet music 
was warbled forth by the little wood-birds. The river was 

C 
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there, sparkling and dancing over its yellow pebbles, and 
glancing through the meadow ; and there, in the meadow, 
was her beautiful chestnut horse, which so often had borne 
her away through these romantic Highland glens. 

She listened breathlessly to the low hum of the country 
sounds, as if, miser-like, she would catch and carry away 
the memory of all. Then, with a hasty gesture, she shook 
off the pensive mood; and bounding lightly across the 
lawn, she took her way through the woods, and across the 
meadow, to nurse's cottage. Just as she stepped upon the 
little rustic bridge which spanned the river, she heard in 
the long grass on the other side a low, monotonous sort of 
sound. She stood still to listen ; and the words, * Bless the 
sweet jewel wi* Thyself, dear Lord,* fell upon her ear. At 
this moment, however, the splash of Fido, her little dog, 
who had plunged into the water, and was barking with 
delight as he caught up the drifting twigs, diverted her 
attention to her canine pet, and brought up also out of his 
hiding-place in the long grass a singular-looking individual. 

*Ah, Sam!* exclaimed Rose, as she recognised in the 
lank, careless figure, and somewhat imbecile expression of 
face, a friend and favourite. *How do you do? I'm so 
very glad to see you 1 I was just going to give nurse a 
message for you.* And advancing as she spoke to meet the 
lad, she held out her hand. 

Sam touched it reverently as he answered, ' An* have I 
not jist been wishin* greatly for to see you. Miss Rose ? an* 
the guid Lord has heard and helpit my wish. I was comin* 
noo to the hall, but had jist turned aside for a minute or 
two for to ask somethink again at my kind Faither.* 

* Your father !* exclaimed Rose, looking suddenly round ; 
* I never knew you had a father — I mean,* smiling at her 
own words, * alive. Have you picked up one during your 
long residence at your grandmother's ? Eh ?* 



^ 
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* No, Miss Rose ; but my Faither above has pickit me up, 
an* it's that has made me sae exceed in* desirous for to see 
you, an* to tell you, that altho* 1*11 miss you sae sair, when 
I come back to stop at Bridget Macbain*s, I hae gotten a 
Freend, ay, an* a Freend that*!! never leave me.* 

Rose listened bewildered ; what did simple Sam mean ? 

* Where is he ?* she at last asked. 

* Up yonder,* looking towards the skies, * and here,* 
pressing his hand upon his heart. 

* And who told you about Him ?' 

* A beautiful young gen*leman,* answered Sam, * as was 
stoppin* at the big house o* Willanslee. Grannie's bonnie 
cottage is the Park lodge, ye ken. Miss Rose, an* he used 
whiles to come an* see her ; an* he tellt me aboot the Lord 
Jesus. He first tellt grannie, for he has aye been comin* to 
Willanslee sin* ever he were a wee laddie ; and he aye was 
kind, kind to me, an* gied me sweeties, an* bonny picturs, 
an* things. But this last time when I was at grannie*s, he 
used to look rale earnest an* wondering-like at me ; an* ae 
day, when there had been some awfu* loud thunder, an* 
most fearsome lichtnin* in the air, an* I was tremblin* an* 
shakin* a* over, he liappened to be ridin* through the park, 
an* lichted for a wee to tak* shelter firae the rain. An* he 
jist stood at the window, an* lookit at the lichtnin* as if it 
had been some bonny sicht. Aweel, there cam* a most 
terrificsome loud peal, an* I fair screamed ; an* he turned 
aboot an* saw me, for I cam* loupin* oot o* the dark press 
whaur I had rinned into. An* grannie said that it was jist 
me, an* that I was frichted at the fire. An* the lovely 
young gen*lman cam* forrit an* gnippit my twa hands, an* 
askit me what ailed me, an* what for was I sae feared ? An* 
then he spak* to me aboot the hand that sent the lichtnins, 
an* how it was the same hand that was pierced wi* nails for 
to save puir sinners. An* oh I how sweetly he talked aboot 
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the Lord Jesus — aboot Him bein* kind, an* bonny, an* true. 
An* I said, "Oh, sir, could I no see him?'* An* he said, 
" Not i* the now, but that, what was better. He could see 
me, an* was very anxious to tak* awa* my sins, an* mak* me 
His child.*' I clappit my hands for joy; an* the gen*lman 
said, if I likit, he would ask the Lord Jesus at once to wash 
awa* my sins ; an' so he did. An* I'm sae happy because 
Jesus loves me. The kind gen*lman cam* to see me next 
day, an* I was greetin' then, for I had sic an awfu* pain in 
my head, an* was strikin* grannie*s lassie ; an* grannie said 
I was vexin* my Lord wi* strikin* an* fechtin* ! But the 
gen*lman told me that kind Jesus kent a* aboot my pain, 
an* my thievin* an* strikin* wheh the pain was bad ; but that 
I micht tell Him everything^ an* ask Him aboot a* thing ; 
an* ever since syne I do tell Him. An* He aye helps me. 
An', Miss Rosie, I'm no feared to dee noo, though I am 
much afeard o* strikin*, for that vexes my Lord Jesus. An' 
I'm sae happy, sae happy ; an' I've walkit thae three days, 
to catch you afore ye gaed, to tell you, Miss Rosie, hoc 
you may be happy an' a'.* 

*How tired you must bel* said Rose abruptly, as the 
lad ceased speaking. * Come along to nurse's cottage, and 
get some food. See, there she is in her garden !* 

A look of great disappointment flitted across Sam*s face, 
but he silently obeyed ; and in a few minutes they reached 
the pretty garden gate, and were lovingly welcomed by the. 
worthy woman. 

* Phoebe said you could not possibly come to-night,' said 
nurse, as she dusted a chair for her young lady in the neat 
room, and placed another for Sam. 

* I would not have gone without your blessing, and you 
knew that,* said Rose coaxingly, as she seated herself on a 
little stool at nurse*s feet. * And now, please get something 
for Sam to eat ; he is hungry and tired.* 
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* That I will, my poor man/ said nurse cheerily, as she 
bustled about ; and soon a pleasant repast was prepared. 

Rose wandered into the garden, where she was soon 
joined by nurse, who, drawing her to the window, pointed 
within to Sam. He had finished his tea, and now sat with 
his poor head resting on his hand, in a sound but gentle 
sleep. 

* It was really touching,' said nurse, *to hear him say his 
grace. I was coming out when I caught the words, " Thou, 
Lord, who carest for Thy birds, dost much more care for 
Thy babes ; I thank Thee for this guid tea." It seems a very 
real change which they were telling me has come over the 
lad.' 

*You must tell me about him when you write, nursie,' 
said Rose ; * and how Betty Macnab's rheumatism keeps, 
and if old Fleming ever gets back his sight from that 
quack doctor; and,' very earnestly, *you will tell me really 
how Aunt Hannah is when we're away. For, oh, nursie, 
although I am so happy, yet to-night I've felt very queer ; 
thoughts and fears have been rushing all over me. Not 
fear,' as she noted nurse's surprised look at the notion 
of her having fear about anything, — *not fear about the 
journey, or the Papists ; oh ! no, no ! but,' and her voice 
trembled, * if anything should be changed here, anybody ill, 
or ' — But the words died away on her quivering lips ; and 
nurse, drawing her darling to her arms, rested the golden 
head upon her breast. 

* Tell me,' said the ardent girl, Ipoking up through glisten- 
ing tears, * tell me, nursie, if you think Aunt Hannah is more 
deHcate than she used to be. I have so long thought her 
fanciful and mopish from living such a quiet life ; but this 
morning she brought me a pamphlet sort of thing she has 
lately been constantly writing, and told me I must see 
where she put it, that I might know where to get it I 
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asked her what it was, and she said it was written instruc- 
tions about things she wanted done, if she were dead when 
we came home. Wasn't it dreadful?' fixing her eyes on 
nurse's truthful face. * It makes me miserable to think of 
her words, and just like a thin mist has been creeping over 
my happy thoughts. Oh, tell me, tell me that everything 
will be unchanged when we come home !' 

* I think,' repHed nurse cheerfully, * that Miss Burgojme 
is better in her health now than she has been for many a 
long day back. She is fretting herself at you going away ; 
but after the parting is fairly past, and your nice letters 
begin to come, she will soon, I feel convinced, be in her 
ordinar' again.' 

Before nurse had ceased speaking, the shadow had passed 
from Rose's sweet face ; and lifting her head from its old 
familiar resting-place in the good woman's arms, she ex- 
claimed, * Oh, nursie, I am well again ! But what shall I 
ever do without you, far away ? I shall think of you, and 
dream of you, wherever I am. You will write to me; and,' 
in a low, earnest tone, * pray for Phoebe and me.* 

Nurse Harrison tried, as she had often tried before, to 
point her darling to the one abiding Resting-place; but 
this time, as in many times past. Rose evaded the solemn 
subject. Starting from her seat, she flung her arms round 
nurse's neck, and hugged and kissed the faithful creature in 
her own passionate way; then, calling to Fido to follow, 
she flitted lightly away, leaving nurse to watch her retreat- 
ing steps, until she altogether disappeared in the tangled 
woods. 




CHAPTER VII. 



THE WALK HOME. 



? last, Miss truant Rose, I have tracked your 
Steps,' said a cheerful voice, just as the buoy- 
ant figure emerged from the beech-tree avenue, 
and was about to cross the meadow. The 
speaker was Howard Eccles, Maud's second brother. He 
gracefully lifted his cap as he hastened to meet her, and 
added, ' Where have you been, and on whom have you 
been bestowing so much precious time?' 

' I have been saying good-bye to nurse,' answered Rose 
simply, ' and I always stay a long, long time with her.' 
' Happy old soul,' said Howard, smiling. 
' And when did you come, pray ?' asked Rose, on her 
part turning interrogator. 

' More than an hour ago. I drove over with Sir Alex- 
ander and Lady Drummond, who were coming to see you 
otf to-morrow, and to condole with Miss Burgoyne. I 
pressed my company upon them ; and in spite of all Lady 
Flora's conscientious fears of ray presence being rather 
inconvenient in present circumstances at Ardtarnach, I 
could not be made to see the matter in that light, and 
squeezed myself into the pony carriage. I hope you are 
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not very sorry to see me.' He looked steadily at her as he 
spoke. 

* I'm delighted to see you, Howard ; it was so kind of 
you to come all that long way.' 

* Well, now, let us turn, pray, and go into these tempting 
woods. The sunset will be splendid from the top of the 
crag, if we can only reach it in time.' 

* But ought I not to go home at once, and see my uncle 
and aunt?' suggested Rose. 

* Oh, really no ! Lady Flora and Miss BurgO)me are too 
intent discussing the nature of the prevailing epidemic at 
Glenbrachie, and the chances of fair weather to-morrow, to 
think, for the next hour at least, of any other matter ; and 
Sir Alexander has gone to inspect the vines with Harrison. 
So, please let us enjoy the sunset together once more.' 

Rose smilingly assented, on condition that they should 
take the short cut home across the lake ; and they started 
for the Hawk Crag. 

Rose had many inquiries to make about Maud, who, with 
her father, had joined Lady Lucy in London, and was now 
looking forward with delight to the prospect of so soon see- 
ing her friend. 

* What a dear, unselfish girl she is !* said Rose. 

* Singularly so; and more and more so every day,' 
answered Howard. * And, do you know,' looking intently 
at Rose, * she has quite resolved to give up all gaiety, and 
never intends to come out ?' 

*• Miserable P exclaimed Rose, greatly surprised. *I have 
been looking forward so eagerly to the sensation she would 
make in the London gay world, and have written to my 
cousins, telling them how pretty and graceful she is.' 

* I do not believe that even you. Rose, will be able to make 
swerve from her resolution ; for when she is persuaded 
% thing is wrong, nothing can induce her to join in it.' 
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*None of us would, I should hope,' answered Rose 
proudly. *But what conceivable harm can there be in 
mingling with our fellow-creatures? We have enough of 
still life, I am sure, down here, amid our mountains and 
glens; and what the better for it are we? For my part, I 
am overwearied with it, and pant for the joys of real life.* 

* There are such varieties of opinion about life and living, 
and what is worth living for,' said Howard thoughtfully. * I 
cannot tell you, Rose, how deeply impressed I feel by the 
decision for life which my dear schoolfellow and friend 
Osmond Binning has lately made.' 

* Maud told me,' said Rose, * that he was going abroad, 
to India I think, and that he had offended his grim old 
uncle. Not so much so, I hope, as to have made any 
change in his prospects.' 

' So seriously as to have cut himself entirely off from old 
Graeme's favour, and fortune too. And yet Osmond's part 
in the matter has been so noble — so like himself — 

* What has he done,' asked Rose, * and where has he 
been ? It is very long since I saw him last at Moss- 
knowe. I scarcely think I should recognise him now.' 

* He has been studying medicine in Edinburgh, and sub- 
sequently at Berlin. He spent a week with us, the last 
time you were to have paid us one of your " angel visits," 
and was exceedingly disappointed at not seeing you then. 
You remember, perhaps, how greatly struck he was with 
your resemblance to his mother.' 

* Oh ! that was the time of our last great snow-storm, 
when Aunt Hannah kept me in the house a whole week, 
because I had the faintest imaginable vestige of a sore 
throat. But I thought his name was Graeme — Osmond 
Graeme.' 

* He has hitherto had the title of Graeme affixed to his 
own name, but now it is simply Binning.' 
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* How,' asked Rose incredulously, * can a man take or 
drop a name at pleasure ? Do tell me about him.* 

* His father. Judge Binning,* answered Howard, * was 
high in the Indian Civil Service. Just as he was thinking 
of retiring with an ample fortune, an Indian merchant, in 
whose hands he had unfortunately deposited the great 
bulk of his wealth, suddenly failed ; and from being a rich 
nabob, Mr. Binning found himself all but a ruined man. 
Like the noble soul he must have been, he at once relin- 
quished the plan of retiring, congratulating himself that 
he was still in office, and set himself to retrieve his 
shattered fortune. Not so successfully, however, did, or 
rather could, his gentle wife at home bear up under the 
double blow of her husband's protracted absence abroad, 
and the comparative poverty to which they were reduced. 
She struggled and hoped ; but the shock was too great, and 
she died within a year of the sad crisis. Osmond, whose 
education had hitherto been carried on at home under a 
first-rate tutor, and in the happy guardianship of his sweet 
mother, was, by her somewhat sudden death, cast adrift 
upon the world. To complete his desolation, his father's 
health broke down, and before other six months had 
passed Osmond was an orphan boy.* 

* Poor fellow ! ' said Rose, while a tear glistened in her 
eye ; * what became of him then ? * 

* His father had this rich, eccentric old uncle, Sir Harry 
Graeme of Willanslee, and from his deathbed wrote to 
him telling him his circumstances, and asking his kind 
help and interest on behalf of his only child. He seemed 
somehow to have touched a right chord in the old miser's 
heart ; for he wrote immediately to Osmond's tutor, desir- 
ing him to send his charge to Willanslee. The old uncle 
took a great fancy to the boy, and determined to do 
all that was necessary for him. Of course he had the 
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Civil Service penacm ; but old Graeme supplemented the 
amiuity, and sent him to ^t-rate schools. It was at school 
I first met him.' 

' And what was he like ?' 

^ Like ? ah ! how shall I describe him ? Tall for his age, 
and somewhat slender ; remarkably el^ant in person and 
manners ; thOToaghlj manly, and with a consideration for 
the feelings of others idiich, I fear, is rare among boys. 
The vigour (rf his mental powers was extraordinary, and 
his plodding perseverance indomitable. One felt that he 
must carry everything before hinL His love for music 
was intense, and he found time to take lessons on the 
piano, and in singing too. How he managed it all I never 
could conceive. In boat-racing and cricket he beat us all 
hollow.' 

' Too much of a model for my taste,' said Rose ; ^ I 
don't like your very superior geniuses : they are gene- 
rally either prim and pedantic, or pretentious and dis- 
agreeable.' 

*He is the very opposite of any such character,' ex- 
claimed Howard enthusiastically. ' Modest, though of 
course conscious of his powers, but unpresuming, and 
proudly independent.' 

'Proud?' 

* Yes, very ; but the right sort of pride, that scorns to 
stoop to a mean or cringing action, and cannot brook the 
thought of being obliged to anything beyond one's own 
efforts for success. He worked and studied as if he 
should have his own bread to win with his own ten 
fingers, and not as if he expected to inherit a property 
worth twenty thousand a year. And even when the pro- 
bability of such an inheritance was changed to certainty, 
by old Graeme telling him he had made a will in his 
favour, he relaxed none of his studious perseverance. In 
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remarkable contrast his character stood out with that of 
Tom Fortescue, tiresome Tommy we called him. He was 
also for a time at school with us, and a more egotistical, 
selfish, mean donkey never breathed or brayed. He, too, 
is a relative of old Graeme, but a stage further off than 
Osmond. Stupid, lazy, and indolent, he cut a sorry figure 
indeed at school, and now lives chiefly on his expecta- 
tions from one or two old aunts. I have visited once or 
twice at Willanslee, when both Osmond and Fortescue 
were there, and it was like a scene in a play to watch 
the two: Fortescue all servility and smiles, willing to let 
old Graeme walk over him, if such cringing could have 
won his golden favour; while Osmond was — just himself 
— free and independent, happy in his home, and in the 
ease of conscious acceptability with the uncle whom he 
really loved, and towards whom he was ever respectful 
and considerate. I leave you to guess which was the 
miser's favourite.' 

* And what has happened ? ' asked Rose eagerly. 

* You shall hear. Till within the last year there never 
had been any understanding between, old Graeme and his 
nephew as to the ultimate bearing of his studies on his 
future life. But last summer the crisis came. A great 
change — the great change,' said Howard very seriously, 

* had by that time passed over his soul, Rose ; and with 
the characteristic thoroughness of his now renewed nature, 
he sought earnestly the spiritual welfare of others. He 
began to visit among the cottages at Willanslee, and 
laboured for their highest good.' 

* Maud told me,' interrupted Rose, * that he had been 
addressing meetings among the tenantry and people. 
What did he mean by that ? ' 

Howard coloured, but replied after a moment's pause, 

* His own words when talking to me on this subject were, 
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tliat he had himself received so very much, he must be 
giving it out to others.' 

* Were they medical sort of meetings he held ? * 

* No— yes,' said Howard ; * they were both, in fact. He 
doctored them right and left, but it was about the healing 
of their souls that he was most intent. I never saw a 
young fellow so deeply earnest as Osmond Binning. The 
people on the property, and all about, just worship him, 
and call him the young D.D., meaning by that title the 
double doctor — doctor for body and soul' 

* How nice ! But what now ? ' 

* A very exaggerated account of his quiet, happy meet- 
ings among the people was communicated to the old 
gentleman by Fortescue — during Osmond's absence at Ber- 
lin ; and when he returned home last summer, he found 
his uncle's manner towards him changed and cold. His 
wily enemy had succeeded in poisoning Sir Harry's mind, 
not so much against Osmond himself, as against the sacred 
influence he was exerting among the people. To make a 
long though deeply interesting story short, the result of 
much talk and argument was, that his uncle placed before 
him the alternative of either entirely and for ever renounc- 
ing his " new-fangled fanaticisms," or forfeiting in toio his 
favour and future succession to Willanslee. 

* It was on a magnificent morning in July last that I 
learned this alternative from the lips of Sir Harry himself. 

* " Osmond," I said, as, having passed an anxious solitary 
morning, I came at last upon him in the thick rich woods, 
sitting by the little gurgling stream ; " Osmond, what is 
wrong ?" 

* He looked up brightly, and springing to his feet, sought 
for me, in his own courteous way, a seat upon the dry moss. 

* " Wrong ?" he answered musingly. " Is anything really 
wrong? Let us see. Will you hsten to my story? My 
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uncle, I presume, has told you his. Do you care to know 
the outs and ins ?" 

* Care ! I should just think I did ; and felt honoured to 
be talked to so confidingly by the object of my hero- 
worship. 

* You have never, I think, seen Willanslee, Rose?' 

* Never.' 

* It is my beau-ideal of a splendid country seat ; and 
miserly as its owner is in all his expenditure upon it, there 
are natural beauties of an altogether unique and exquisite 
kind. 

*The spot where I found Osmond was well chosen, in 
the heart of a delicious dingle, so canopied with trees, that 
the shade on this summer day was complete. Reclining 
on the soft dry moss, the breeze which played around us 
was balmy and cool ; the little bum murmured at our feet ; 
and its pretty banks were spangled with flowers, the cowslip 
and blue forget-me-not, the wild strawberry, and the blae- 
berry bush, all tangling together in one luxuriant mass. 

* " You can choose a sweet spot," I said. 

* " Yes," he replied, w^ith a smile, " and a quiet one too, 
where I can listen." 

* " To the birds and brooks ?" I suggested. 

***Ah, yes; but chiefly to the still small voice of our 
Father above." A pocket Bible lay at his side on the green 
bank. But perhaps I weary you, Rose, with this story of 
my friend.' 

* Oh no, no,' she answered quickly ; * do not, please, stop 
— ^just, too, when you are at the climax. I cannot conceive 
what could induce him to give up such a charming home.' 

* I repeated to him,' continued Howard, * what his uncle 
had said to me, and paused to hear him speak.' 

* " Howard," at last he said, and his words seemed to 
ring out from each bush and brake ; " Howard, you know 
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what Captain I now serve, under whose banner I have 
joyfully enlisted. His love constraineth me to live not for 
myselfi but for Him who loved me, and gave Himself for 
me. 

* " But cannot you serve Him here?" I asked. 

* " I had hoped and wished to do so," he replied. " 1 
have no morbid feeling that one must go into self-denying 
banishment or seclusion to. serve the Lord ; and I have had 
rapturous visions of the happy life to be spent here, in 
telling the sleepers all around in this dead place of a 
Saviour's love. In my happiness, I never thought of oppo- 
sition from my uncle ; but he has told you, my friend, his 
alternative. He not only forbids me while he lives to 
teach or speak on his estate in the name of Jesus ; but 
peremptorily calls on me, on pain of disinheritance, to 
renounce what he calls my fanatical views upon religion." 

* " And "— I said. 

* " Howard," he interrupted earnestly, " what shall it 
profit a man, if he should gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ?" 

* His decision, I felt, was made, and that irrevocably.* 

* And pray what is he going to do?' asked Rose. 

* Become a medical missionary.' 

* A what? That is surely a dismal downfall !' exclaimed 
Rose pettishly. 

* His medical attainments are of the highest order ; and 
he feels that by this choice he shall at once be able to put 
out these talents, and to prosecute his most ardent desire 
of carrying to others Christ's glorious gospel message.' 

* Where is he going?' asked Rose. 

* To his late father's station in India ; and in addition to 
his regular work there, he intends to adopt a pet scheme of 
Judge Binning on behalf of the native population, — to build 
and endow a medical hospital at .' 
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' Does he go soon ?' 

' Very soon. His uncle insisted on an interval during 
which he might consider his position j and to please him, 
he consented to wait But of course he is now exactly 
as he then was, unchanged in his views and decision j and 
he has parted for ever with his brilliant earthly lot.' 

'And all for the sake of his own whims,' exclaimed Rose. 
' How worse than foolish he has been !' 

' For Christ's sake,' answered Howard reverently, as at 
the close of their long walk they now reached the hall and 
passed silently in. 





CHAPTER VIII. 



EAST AND WEST. 



JOW provoking!' eicclaimed Charlotte Pteston, 
tossing a note across the breakfast-table to her 
sister ; ' Colonel Beny has been summoned out 
of town by his eccentric old aunt, and must 
deny himself the pleasure of waiting upon us this evening. 
These cranky old bachelor uncles and aunts are a prevail- 
ing nuisance this season. They really appear to take a 
morbid pleasure in thrusting themselves forward upon the 
scene just when one expects the curtain to drop down upon 
them for good and all. What are you giggling at, Stopford ?' 
addressing her young brother, 

' What sort of things are bachelor aunts, pray ?' said the 
boy merrily. ' Cousin Rose will think you have left school 
too soon. Chatty,' 

' Well, but it is most teasing nevertheless,' replied Char- 
lotte good-naturedly. ' And here is another apology, I 
declare. Lady Heathcote, confined to her room, regrets 
extremely, and so forth.' 

' And Julia Greville,' exclaimed Ina, ' writes me this long 
rigmarole, the substance of which appears to be that she 
begs to be allowed to walk off at the close of the musical 
party, as she does not dance, forsooth 1 Yes, my good girl. 
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you may depart in peace : it is for your music, and that 
alone, you are asked at all,* continued Ina indifferently. 
' No more apologetic notes. Chatty ?' 

* Yes, from Arthur Bainbridge. He is ill — ^really ill, he 
says ; and the doctors forbid him to move out of doors till 
the warmer weather comes.' 

* Maitland says he is sure he is in a decline,' said Stop- 
ford. * Chatty, Chatty, what are you doing ?' he added, as 
he darted forward to catch the coffee-pot from her trembling 
hand. Already she had filled the cups till they lipped 
brimmingly over, and now, pale and faint, she sank back 
into her chair. 

* She will be better presently,' said Ina to Rose, who had 
hastened to the sideboard for a glass of water. * She often 
has these sinking sort of feelings.' 

And very soon Chatty rallied, and said with wonderful 
composure, * What a nervous thing it is getting apologies 
on the very eve of the ball !' 

*And it must be such a disappointment to them too,' 
said Rose simply. 

* Oh dear, no,' answered her cousin ; * these officers and 
fashionable men can pick and choose from among half a 
dozen invitations for one night in the season. A sudden 
caprice will make them throw up one dance and go to 
another.' 

* But if they have promised?' said Rose. 

* Fiddlesticks ! what care they for promises about dances 
for a night, or for life either?' said Chatty bitterly. * What 
they like best is the creed by which they swear. Now, for 
instance, Mr. Fortescue Graeme is quite charmed with you ; 
and although he has been engaged for several weeks to go 
with his aunt and cousins to the Carltons' ball, I am certain 
he will break with them and come here.' 

* But is he invited here ?' asked Rose, surprised. 
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*0h yes, but declined for the above aunt-and-cousin 
reason. But you will see him make his appearance, true 
to my prediction ; and in his own fascinating way, he will 
tell us a whole tissue of simple falsehoods.' 

* London society. Cousin Rose,' said Stopford. 

*Very false and wrong,* replied Rose warmly. *And 
whaf s the use of it all, besides ?' 

*The present use is apparent enough,* said Stopford; 
*the temptation to Fortescue,* laughingly bowing low to 
Rose, * is more than usually strong. I only hope you will 
reward him becomingly.' 

* Trust me,' answered Rose, laughing merrily. 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance 
of Colonel Preston, who kindly saluted his daughters and 
Rose, remarking upon the blooming looks of the latter, 
notwithstanding the excitement of the opera the previous 
night. 

* And you make your dkbut this evening — ^your first ball, 
Rose,* he said, as he seated himself at the table, and sipped 
tlie cup of coffee which Ina handed to him. * Where do 
you think I have been this morning, while you have been 
dreaming sweetly in your beds? To Covent Garden, for 
bouquets for my girls.* 

* Oh, papa, how very kind V' exclaimed Ina. 

*And, Rose,' he continued, looking admiringly at the 
beautiful girl, *you are setting Belgravia agog with your 
charms. I met,* addressing his eldest daughter, ' Carew 
and Maitland on their way to the club, and both presented 
petitions on behalf of military friends to be permitted to 
attend your ball this evening. The Rose of the Glen bids 
fair to become the London flower of the season.' 

* All right,' said Charlotte ; . * these volunteers will fill up 
the ranks of the defaulters.* And she tripped gaily out of 
the room. 
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* Please, Miss/ said Harriet, coming into the room, and 
addressing Ina, * this is Madame Pettycur's young woman 
with the dresses. Will you come and look at them before 
she goes?* 

* Madame Pettycur T shouted Stopford, who was hovering 
about his cousin ; * take care she doesn't bite you, Rose. 
May I come too, and protect you?' 

The girls made no objection, and Stopford followed in 
the train. 

The dresses and wreaths were by a unanimous verdict 
pronounced perfect, and Madame Petitcceur*s young woman 
was dismissed. 

* I shall scarcely dare look at you to-night, Rose, in that 
dress,' said Stopford, as they left the boudoir; *but you 
won't forget your promise to put me twice down in your 
card, and as many times oftener as you can ?' 

* I shall be only too glad,' answered Rose ; * they will 
be nearly all strangers to me, and I would rather dance 
with you, I am sure.' 

*Will you ride with me this afternoon, Rose?* said 
Colonel Preston, meeting his niece in the corridor. 

* With all my heart ; only, please, uncle, let us get away 
into the country — somewhere away from all the people you 
have to speak to in the Row.' 

* You little misanthrope ! Are you tired of town life 
already, after so short a time ?' 

' I want a scamper with you, uncle,' said Rose archly, 

* and a talk, and to hear all about your travels, and India.' 

*I shall be only too proud,' answered the Colonel. 

* When shall Rogers order the horses?' 

* I shall be ready in five minutes ; and the sooner we go, 
I think, the better : the early part of the day is much the 
nicest. At home I often have a long ride before breakfast' 

* That is the secret of your brilliant complexion and your 
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lovely freshness, Rose. I wish the girls were more like 
you. A whole regiment would not make them stir out of 
the house till the fashionable hour.' 

* But a colonel for an escort has wondrous attractions/ 
said Rose gaily, as she ran up to prepare for her ride. 

She found Phoebe in her room, inspecting the finery just 
arrived from Madame Petitcoeur. 

* Pleased, Phoebe?* asked Rose, as she adjusted her 
riding habit. 

*Yes, Miss; it is perfect I never saw anything more 
beautiful than that white satin petticoat ; and the- blue 
tunic and wreath are exquisite.* 

* Yes ; but these flowers kind uncle has been at such 
pains to get for me will suit equally well, and you know 
I always wear real flowers. Look, Phoebe, make me a 
wreath of these,* pointing to a superb bouquet in a vase, 
* for my hair, and arrange the others for my dress ; uncle 
will be pleased.' 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door, and 
Rogers appeared with a card and a bouquet on a silver 
salver. 

* Are the horses round ?' asked Rose, as she took both 
from the man. 

* Yes, Miss ; but the Colonel bade me say he hopes you 
will not hurry.' 

* I am ready.* And lifting her whip and gloves from 
the table, she hastily glanced at the card. It was Mr. 
Fortescue's, and the bouquet was his offering to Rose. 

* Put them in water, please, Phoebe ; they will keep. I 
shall wear uncle's only.' 

On her way down stairs she encountered Charlotte. 

* Whither bound?' 

* To ride with uncle.* 

* How well you look ! You stand our late hours wonder- 
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fully. 1 am tired to death, and jaded in mind and heart 
as well. How charming it must be to live in a Highland 
glen ! You come out of it so fresh, and piquante, and gay. 
You will eclipse all our beauties to-night — queen of the 
ball, queen of hearts !' 

Rose laughed as she kissed her cousin, and tripped down 
stairs. 

It was a sweet spring day, with a certain crispness in the 
air, which gave a tone to the spirits. Long did the riders 
meander through the crowded streets on their way to one 
of the outskirts of the great city. The sight of the shops 
and the busy throng and bustle of life was new to Rose, 
and her uncle delighted in pointing out and naming the 
various buildings as they passed. 

* It is all so interesting,' said Rose. * But, uncle, if I 
lived here always, I should constantly take a country ride 
as a composing draught.' 

' Not you, Rosie ; you would soon be so burdened with 
engagements, that you would have no time for a quiet ride 
or anything else. There, now, neither Chatty nor Ina have 
ridden with me into the country for months, nay years.* 

* They don't seem to care much for riding.* 

* They like to show themselves off on horseback, and to 
be joined in our rides by some of their favoured gentlemen 
friends ; to be in the fashionable world, in fact, each moment 
of their lives.* 

' What makes people do things because everybody else 
does them ? I should often wish, of all things, to do the 
very opposite, I know.* 

* I like that sort of thing — ^rather,* said the Colonel a 
littie doubtfully. 

' Then, uncle, I'll tell you what I want very much to do.' 
*What?* 

* To go with you to ask for that poor girl who is so ilL* 
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* What girl ?' asked the Colonel, surprised. 

* The girl who fainted in Madame Petitcoeur's show-room 
the day we went about our dresses/ 

* Oh, I remember how interested you and Chatty were. 
But we do not know where she lives.' 

* I know. I made Phoebe call and ask. Here,' taking 
out her pocket-book, * is the address.' 

The Colonel looked grave. 

* It's a shocking part of the town, in the far dismal east.' 

* Oh, I should like so to go, and it is such a good oppor- 
tunity with you, uncle. I wanted to go in a cab with 
Phoebe ; but Chatty's maid said that we could not, and 
must not, go alone.' 

* Certainly not,' answered her uncle, a look of dismay 
overspreading his face. 

* I must see her,' said Rose decidedly ; * she looked so 
gentle and pretty, and she may be starving, for Phoebe 
says Madame Petitcoeur does nothing for her girls when 
they are ill and away. Cruel creature — she is well named !' 

The poor Colonel breathed hard. What was he to do ? 
His niece was bent on this eccentric visit, and he could 
not allow her to go under any escort but his own. 

* Some other day, perhaps,' he suggested. 

*No, no, to-day. She may be dead if we wait any 
longer. I begged Chatty to drive me there yesterday, but 
she looked as — as if I had asked her to drink a cup of poison.' 

* Things are quite different in town, you know, Rose, and 
in a Highland glen. There you may act Lady Bountiful to 
your heart's content Here ' — 

*One must leave respectable persons to suffer and die 
because they live m a poor place ? You will come, uncle. 
I know you would be so interested in the pretty show- 
woman.' 

And very much to his own astonishment, Colonel Preston 
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found himself reconnoitring the streets, and threading their 
way to the address Rose gave him. 

' We had better dismount here,' he said at last, as they 
turned into a wretched street. * This is no place for horses. 
Rogers will take them, and we can get a cab home.' 

And this was done just in time to disperse a crowd of 
ragged, squalid little creatures, who came trooping out of 
holes and cellars to see the horses and their riders. 

After various directions from policemen, and no incon- 
siderable difficulty in following even their curt but clear 
instructions, Rose and her uncle found themselves in a 
dismal-looking court, the squalid poverty of which staggered 
and repelled them. 

*This is terrible. Rose!' said the Colonel, as he gazed 
timidly round upon the fierce -looking men, and gaunt 
women, and wretched little children who swarmed about 
the court. * Upon my word, we must go back !* 

He looked at her, but she answered not. She had not 
conceived it possible that human beings could exist in 
such misery and dirt. Her face was very pale, but her 
speaking eyes were drinking in the strange, sad scene. 

* Rose,' he said more earnestly, * we really must beat a 
retreat It is not safe to be in such a den of ruffians and 
thieves.' 

This time she looked at him, and said, with the slightest 
tinge of irony in her tone : 

* Go back ! Not when we have so nearly attained our 
object, gallant uncle mine.' 

Then stepping to one of the cleanest-looking of the 
women among a group of rag-sorters, she politely inquired 
in what part of the court Jeanie Bird lived. The woman 
addressed looked quickly up at the sound of the pleasant 
voice, and gazed at the fair creature with undisguised ad- 
miration. Drawing her dirty hand across her face, and 
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pushing from her forehead a tangled mass of jet black hair, 
she answered bitterly, pointing to a dark stair in front of 
where they sat : 

*Jeanie Bird was there this morning. Miss; but I'm 
thinking it's no very like she'll be there now.* 

* Where is she likely to have gone ?' asked Rose with a 
look of disappointment. 

* Ah !' almost shrieked the woman, while a terrible glare 
filled her eye ; * it's not I as can tell you that, Miss. Any- 
how, I hopes to some quarter better than this horrible pit.' 

*Tell me where you think she may be found,' again 
urged Rose. * I wish exceedingly to see her.' 

* I'm thinking the angels will have gotten her clean away 
by this time. Miss. She was too pure and sweet for such a 
den as this.' 

* Not dead V exclaimed Rose, starting. 

* More likely than alive, but I'll go with you and see.* 
And the woman rose from her pile of rags, and led the 

way to Jeanie Bird's. Rose and the Colonel followed. 

' Up this way. And mind your feet. It's dark, and not 
so clean as might be.* 

Up a rotten, creaking stair she climbed. 

* Higher?' said Rose, looking wistfully after their con- 
ductor. 

* She's first adown the chimly. Miss.* 

At last she paused; and when the Colonel and Rose 
reached the summit, she pointed to a door, saying, as she 
retreated hastily : 

* There she is, or was ; ye'll soon learn which.* 

Rose knocked timidly at the door, and leant her head 
against it to catch any sound from within. No answer 
came, and again she knocked. 

'Come in,' at last was breathed softly in reply. And 
opening the door, Ros^ entered, followed by her uncle. 
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The room was almost entirely empty, but there were 
traces of effort to arrange neatly the few scant things that 
remained. The floor, though carpetless, was clean, and 
the ashes of what had once been a fire were swept on the 
hearth. The half-open doors of a small cupboard revealed 
a few pieces of crockery ; while a couple of chairs, and the 
small bed in the comer, on which lay the sole occupant of 
this dreary apartment, completed the furniture. 

Half lying, half reclining on the bed, was, as Rose at 
once recognised, Jeanie Bird, whom she had come to see. 
She wore a dress too thin and light to keep out the cold of 
the comfortless, fireless room, the only thing of warmth 
about her being a little scarlet flannel jacket Her beautiful 
dark hair fell in long rich tresses about her face and neck ; 
while her pale, interesting countenance, had about it a won- 
derful look of repose for one in such circumstances. 

A flush overspread her face as she caught sight of Rose, 
who, in her visits to Madame Petitcoeur's, had been irre- 
sistibly attracted by Jeanie, and had always spoken kindly 
to her. 

*You are ill, Jeanie,' she said, hastening to her side. 
' We have missed you from the show-room, and my uncle 
and I have come to ask for you.' 

She raised herself, and sat upright. 

* Pray take a seat. Miss ; and you, sir,* looking towards 
the Colonel. * It is a very poor place, but clean,' she 
added, colouring deeply. 

* Very clean. But, Jeanie, this is not your home surely? ' 
asked Rose. 

* Not my own home — that is in the country. Miss. Nor 
my London one always either. But I have been delicate, 
and now and then away from business for days and weeks ; 
and I have come to this,' she added, her voice almost 
choked with suppressed emotion. 
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*Are you better than you were last night?' asked Rose 
gently. * A woman down stairs said you were very ill* 

* I was j but Miss Allan from Madame Petitcoeur's came 
in, and brought me a little tea and wine, and I feel so much 
better.' 

*What doctor is attending you?' struck in the Colonel, 
who, now that he was safe out of the rabble in the court, 
found himself deeply interested in Jeanie. 

* None since I came her^, sir.* 

* Will you let me send one ?' he continued. * I should be 
so glad.' 

* Thank you very much.* 

* Have you a cough now ?' asked Rose. 

*Not so bad as in the winter. Miss. I think, perhaps 
when the summer weather comes, I shall be better.' 

The visitors did not prolong their stay. It might be 
hurtful to Jeanie, and they had accomplished their object. 
So they took their departure, the Colonel repeating his pro- 
mise to send a doctor to see her that very night. 

Down the creaking stairs they went; and, fearful of 
attracting the notice of any of the miscellaneous rabble 
with which the court was swarming, they passed silently 
through the crowd, and were thankful to find themselves at 
last safe beyond a neighbourhood so degraded and bad. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TH£ F1B6T BALL. 

^HERE have you been, papa and Rose?' said 
Ina as they entered the small drawing-room, 
and rang for a cup of tea. 
'We have been,' said Rose, 'where you 
must let me take you some day with mc, Ina. We have 
been to see' — 

At this moment Barton threw open the drawing-room 
door, and announced Captain Harris and Mr. Willoughby 
Dent, of the Regiment 

' We saw you and Miss Burgoyne start for a ride,' said 
Captain Harris, who was a relative of the family, addressing 
Colonel Preston ; 'and a couple of hours afterwards home 
came the groom, leading your horses. We have called to 
inquire after your welfare, Miss Burgoyne," he added, 
advancing gracefully to Rose. 

' Oh, thank you very much,' she said, laughing. ' Uncle 
and I are all right, and have really no adventurous incident 
to recount' 

' Well, since you have only had half your ride to-day, will 
you be prevailed upon to finish it this afternoon, and allow 
us the pleasure of accompanying you to Rotten Row?' 
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Rose looked at her uncle. 

* I'm afraid,* he replied, * with all Rose has in prospect 
this evening, she had better rest now.* 

*A canter will do Miss Burgoyne more good, Colonel, 
than the exertion of afternoon visitors and tea.' 

* What do you say, Rose ?' 

* It will be too fatiguing for you, uncle.* 

* Not a bit,' he replied, as he rang the bell and ordered 
the horses. 

Rose rode splendidly, and looked nowhere better than 
on horseback. Her sylph-like figure showed to advantage 
in her elegant habit, and her spirits rose with her favourite 
exercise. Her companions were charmed with her beauty 
and sparkling manners, and seemed conscious of the privilege 
of their position in escorting the young beauty in her ride. 

* I am to have the honour of being present at your debut 
this evening,* said Captain Harris, as they rode side by side 
in the crowded row. 

* I am very glad,* answered Rose simply. 

* Will you give me two dances early in the evening?* he 
added eagerly. 

* I have promised the first six ; after that I shall be 
delighted.* 

At this moment a beautiful creature rode slowly past, 
side by side of an old bent, wizened man. 

Colonel Preston and Captain Harris raised their hats. 
A deep blush suffused the lady's cheeks as she gracefully 
returned their bows. 

*Who is that angelic-looking girl?* asked Rose of her 
companion. 

* The Countess of M .' 

* And the old curmudgeon ?* 

* Her lord and master.* 

* Gracious ! You don*t say so.' 
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* They are better known under the title of Beauty and the 
Beast.* 

* What is her history ?* 

Captain Harris, who was reining in his horse in what 
Rose thought a very gratuitous fashion, stammered out : 

* Oh, the old threadbare one, Miss Burgoyne : everything 
sacrificed at the shrine of wealth.* 

Something in his tone made Rose forbear to make any 
further inquiries relative to the young Countess and her sad 
lot, although she longed exceedingly to know more. * Ina or 
Louey,' she thought, * will be able to tell me all about her.' 

* There goes Miss Fitzpatrick, with her father and her 
fiancky that little fellow with the squint,* said Captain 

Harris, rallying his spirits. * She never would have married 
him^ but that he offered immediately after her disappoint- 
ment. Ah ! and there comes Fortescue, and Hyndford 
with him, I declare. You know Fortescue, Miss Burgoyne ?' 

*Yes, a little,* answered Rose, returning their bows 
haughtily, and paying no heed to the slight halt they 
made. * I don't like him at all, he is so ugly and common- 
looking.' 

*Ah, here is the pretty young widow at last,' said the 
Captain, lifting his hat to a singularly interesting-looking 
creature. *That is Mrs. Clifford. Her husband died in 
India within a year after their marriage, and she has re- 
turned to her father's house. For long she would go no- 
where, and really seemed to nurse her grief. She is now, 
however, more cheerful of late, ever since her intimacy 
with Lady Eccles and her daughter.' 

* I have heard Maud speak of her,' said Rose. * What 
a trustful, clinging sort of expression she has I' 

* I hope she will soon get another good husband,' said 
the Captain kindly. *She has a dull enough home, I 
suspect, with a domineering old father, and two plain, 
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jealous sisters. You know Miss Eccles, do you not, Miss 
Burgoyne?' he continued. 'She seems a nice girl, but has, 
I am told, some peculiar religious views, which prevent her 
joining in society. She must be exceedingly narrow-minded 
and'— 

'She is my greatest friend,* interrupted Rose warmly, 
resolved to have no discussion on the merits of Maud. 
* And I assure you there is but one Maud Eccles in all the 
world.' 

The lively Captain passed lightly to discuss the next ac- 
quaintance who appeared, and rattled away, to Rose's great 
entertainment, until it was quite time to proceed homewards. 

The evening approached, and . Rose was full of excited 
expectation about her first ball. 

She stood before her mirror for a minute or two as the 
finishing touches to her toilette were being made. She had 
been thinking busily during the dressing process, and now 
a single glance was all she cast at the mirror, and her re- 
flection there. The folds of her snowy dress fell softly 
round her sylph-like figure, and the sweet forget-me-nots 
were twined simply among the magnificent tresses of her 
golden hair; while her fair, beautiful complexion was 
rendered still more brilliant by the excitement of the hour. 
Yet in the sparkle of these violet eyes there was a restless 
look, a far-away wistful look, which told of unquiet within. 

'Are you ready. Rosebud?' said Chatty, running into 
her cousin's room, and commenting warmly on her charm- 
ing appearance. 

'Ready,' said Rose, lifting her fan and gloves; 'but I 
must see Loo-loo : I promised I would.' 

' You will find papa in her room,' answered Chatty, * but 
don't stay long; I want you to see the drawing-rooms 
lighted before any one comes.' 

Louisa, or Loo-loo, which was her pet name, was the 
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eldest daughter of Colonel Preston. She was at present an 
invalid, and entirely confined to her room. Although thus 
debarred from participating in her sisters' gaiety, she took 
the liveliest interest in all their concerns, and her pretty 
boudoir was the rendezvous for each member of the family. 
There they popped in before hastening to the giddy whirl ; 
and there, too, they repaired to talk over the evening's events, 
and receive Loo-loo*s ready sympathy or congratulations, as 
the case might be. 

* Rose, darling, I hope it will be so nice,' said the gentle 
girl, as she kissed her bright, beautiful cousin. 

* Thanks, Loo-loo ; I am sure it will You will not be 
asleep when it is all over; we shall want so to tell you 
everything.' 

Chatty was pleased and gratified with Rose's enthusiastic 
admiration of the suite of brilliant drawing-rooms — b, blaze 
of mirrors and lights and flowers — and presently the aris- 
tocratic guests began to arrive. 

* Well, Rose, this is kind,' said Stopford, as he came to 
claim her promised dance, and led her away from the young 
baronet. Sir Eustace Byng, who had been unremitting in 
his attentions to Rose. 

She laughed merrily, as she replied archly, *It is but 
fair that some of the others should have their share of that 
dull man. I have had more than enough, I know.' 

* Crushing ! ' exclaimed Stopford, much amused. * Why, 
I thought that any man, dull or dqfi, with a rent-roll of 
fifteen thousand a year, compelled admiration.' 

* Come to the refreshment room, Stopford,' said Rose at 
the close of the dance, * and give me an ice. I do not 
wish to dance with that Mr. Corkscrew, or whatever his 
name is : and he is next on my card.' 

On their way thither, a remarkably pleasing-looking man 
came forward and accosted Rose. It was Dr. Halsey. 
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' Your uncle, Miss Burgoyne,' he said, * has been telling 
me of your morning visit, and asking me to send some one 
to visit your protegee. Pray, can you tell me her exact 
address ? The Colonel forgets.' 

Rose started. Jeanie and her sickness and her friend- 
lessness had entirely passed from her mind. 

* Oh yes,' she answered quickly, her face flushing at the 
thought of her selfishness. 'I can tell it you exactly.' And 
she repeated the address. 

'And the girl's name?' 

* Jeanie Bird.' 

As she uttered the words, Mr. Fortescue, who had been 
searching for his reluctant partner, stood by her side. 

*May I claim my privilege. Miss Burgoyne?' he said; 
' the dance is forming ;' and he ofifered his arm. 

What could she do ? She longed exceedingly to talk to 
Dr. Halsey ; she had been hoping all the evening that he 
would come. Now he was just going, he said. 

* Do you not dance ? ' asked Rose. 

' Oh no. I am on my way now to a consultation on a 
very serious case, but stepped in to see Miss Preston. 
She mentioned that the Colonel had been telling her about 
this poor girl, and begged me to come and ask particulars.' 
' And you are going to be working hard while we are ' — 
But now he politely bade her good night, and was gone 
— gone to stand by beds of pain, gone to consult with 
others on the human chances for prolonging the life of a 
girl scarcely less fair than some of those he was leaving in 
this gay scene, but whose appointed lot it was to lie still 
and suffer, and perhaps die. And as Dr. Halsey was 
whirled through the busy streets, his mind dwelt on the 
varied lots in life, and on the wisdom of Him who, amid 
all the seeming perplexity and confusion of the battle of 
life, seeth the end from the beginning, and overruleth all 

£ 
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things for His own glory, and for the good of those who 
love Him. 

Meanwhile Rose returned to the ball-room with her 
unattractive partner, who immediately said : 

* Were you talking to the doctor of some object of your 
kind benevolence, Miss Burgoyne ? * 

*I was talking of Jeanie Bird,* she answered abruptly, 
'a very interesting girl, for whom I have taken a great 
liking, and who is ill and poor.' 

'Where does she — ^where is this young person living?* 
And he bent his head eagerly to catch her reply. 

*0h,* sarcastically, *in a region where you would not 
choose to venture, Mr. Fortescue.* 

He was forced to change the subject, and Rose was 
thankful when the dance was over. 

*Who is he?' she asked of her next partner, Captain 
Harris. 

*Do you'not know? He has lately become heir to a 
grand Scotch estate, and takes the name of Fortescue 
Graeme. Whether true or false I know not, but people 
do say he has somehow wriggled himself into the whole 
concern, to the ruin of a fine young fellow who has been 
brought up as the heir-expectant.' 

* Oh, how I wish I had known all that!' exclaimed Rose, 
as the remembrance of her talk with Howard Eccles flashed 
across her mind. 

The gay, brilliant evening passed away, and those most 
competent to judge on such matters declared that it had 
been altogether a great success. 

' We are exceedingly obliged to you, Aunt Augusta, for 
your kind chaperonage,' said Chatty to Lady Pears, who 
had acquitted herself with all her characteristic elegance 
and spirit 

* I have enjoyed it immensely,' said her ladyship, as she 
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bade an affectionate good night to her nieces and Rose, 
and with her husband took her departure from the gay 
scene. 

* Now, girls,* said the Colonel, * I must beg you to defer 
your talk with Loo-loo till to-morrow. Dr. Halsey found 
her suffering severely from headache, and he gave her a 
soothing draught which has sent her into a nice sleep.* 

'Very well,* said Chatty sleepily, *we must adjourn our 
debate. Off to bed, Rosebud, and try in dreamland to 
classify all your conquests to-night.* 

*And now, Phoebe,* said Ina, who escorted her cousin 
to her room, where the young maid had everything so 
pleasantly in order, * here is your Rose of the Glen safe 
back once again to your guardian care. She looks weary 
enough ; put her to bed at once.' - 





CHAPTER X. 

AN EVENING AT HOME. 

KHE fair sleepers prolonged their repose until fer 
on in the forenoon of the following day ; and 
when Rose woke up, it was to the sensation of 
headache and general malaise. Anything like 
ailment was so rare with her, that a nervous apprehension 
seized her that she might be really ill, and she hastily rang 
for Phcebe. 

' I am very hot and ill, Phoebe,' she said as the maid 
appeared. 'Go and ask Miss Ina to come ; if she is up, 
that is to say.' 

Phcebe hastened to Miss Ina's room : the door was ajar, 
and she stole softly in. The room was darkened, for the 
sun by this time was high in the heavens, and there were 
traces of hurry and confusion. Ina herself lay in a sort of 
feverish, broken sleep ; her hair fell carelessly about her, 
and a restless moan burst from her now and then. Phoebe 
looked sadly on her ; she already knew enough of her story 
from Harriet to make her aware that there were thorns in 
her pillow. She was just leaving the room, when Chatty, 
all dressed, entered. 

' Miss Ina has slept none all night,' she said to Phcebe, 
' and now we must try and keep her very quiet ; she will 
be better when she wakes.' 
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They left the room noiselessly together, and Chatty 
hastened with Phoebe to Rose's room. 

'Well, Rosebud! paying the penalty of last night's 
triumphs ! What is the matter ? ' 

'I cannot describe it, Chatty, but I feel as if I were going 
to be very ilL' And Rose looked extremely flushed as she 
spoke. 

Her cousin put her fingers on her pulse, and said very 
decidedly, but cheerfully : 

* There is not much the matter, Rosie ; you want a cup 
of tea ; you are just a little nervous with the excitement 
you are having, and require some food ; you will be quite 
able to get up in an hour hence. Let me arrange your 
hair a little, and make you comfortable.' And again she 
applied her fingers to the pulse: 'It has fallen already; 
and now, Phoebe, run off for Miss Rose's breakfast.' 

Chatty sat by her cousin, soothing and cheering her, and 
very soon the light danced in her eyes again. 

*You are a regular doctor, Chatty,' she said, as she 
roused herself to take the nice breakfast which Phoebe now 
brought * But I shall not go out this evening, please ; I 
will spend it quietly with Loo-loo — I should like it so much 
better.* 

'Perhaps it might be as well. But it will be a great 
disappointment to the Trevars ; and as for Mr. Fortescue 
Graeme, or Graeme Fortescue, or whatever his name may 
be, I think it will prove fatal. By the bye. Rose, I want 
to ask you why your friend Maud Eccles doesn't go out 
to balls and parties ? ' 

* She thinks it wrong, I believe. So her brother Howard 
told me before I left home. But each time we have met 
since I came here, there have always been interruptions, 
and I have not yet heard any explanation firom herself.' 

' She seems always very busy, and is greatly interested 
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in the large Bible class for girls Mrs. Oswald has on the 
Sunday afternoons. Mrs. Oswald and Lady Lucy are very 
intimate, and Lady Lucy helps her, and does a great deal 
of good. What a pretty, nice girl Maud seems ! I was 
delighted with her when she called here last. I think she 
and Loo-loo will become great friends.' 

* I hope they will. Maud is delightful, so genuine and 
good too.' 

* Perhaps she will come when we have some quiet sort 
of thing,' continued Chatty. ' Dr. Halsey says she sings 
deliciously, and you know he is a great judge of music' 

* I am sure she will be delighted ; she is very social and 
cheerful.' 

* She certainly is saved from the worries and disappoint- 
ments of gay life by not mixing in it,' said Chatty thought- 
fully ; ' but I don't see what girls like us, in our position, 
could do if we were not gay. We must enjoy life, you 
know, before we are wrinkled and grey. That is what 
every one is trying to do, I suppose, some one way and 
some another. But,' throwing off her serious look, * now 
you are better, dear, I advise you to get up ; and you can 
either rest in the little drawing-room, or talk to papa, or 
anything you like better. Eh ? ' 

And she took herself off, having acted as a charm, by 
her decision and cheerfulness, upon Rose's nervous sensa- 
tions. There were visitors at luncheon, and a perfect levke 
at afternoon tea ; but Rose kept her room, and occupied 
herself by writing to Aunt Hannah a long and amusing 
account of the events of the previous night. In the evening 
Colonel Preston and his daughters set out to dine at Mrs. 
Trevar's, thence to proceed to a musical party. Just before 
Ina followed her papa and sister down stairs, she whispered 
to Rose, * You are going to spend the evening with Loo-loo ; 
I have asked her to tell you about my affairs. I know you 
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are interested in me, Rosie. You will have a cosy, cosy 
chat together.* 

* How comfortable you look, Louey dear !* said Rose, 
entering her cousin's room, as she stretched out her arms 
to receive her. * How charming, to have an evening with 
you all to myself!' 

Louey looked pleased, but answered somewhat sadly : 

* It is kind of you to say so. How much I have to hear ! 
Where will you begin ? But first ring, please, for Harriet to 
fetch us tea.* 

Rose obeyed ; and while the simple preparations were 
being made, she surveyed the room. It was tastefully 
furnished, and adorned with some choice prints and photo- 
graphs. A glass case, with the prettiest imaginable collec- 
tion of dwarf cacti and aloes, stood on a small table close by 
Louey*s couch, and seemed the principal object of interest 
in the room. There were, indeed, ornaments, and albums, 
and curiosities scattered about here and there ; but as far as 
Rose could perceive, there did not seem to be any objects 
or pursuits devised to rouse or stimulate the invalid. The 
doctor had, as she grew stronger, brought her books and 
magazines, but she was seldom absorbed by any of them. 
She had no spring of life seriously touched or roused. Her 
sympathies in all that was going on in her home, and 
especially in the circumstances of her sisters* lives, were 
warmly alive. But even these were temporary, and the 
long monotonous hours which she often passed aimless and 
spiritless more than counteracted the effects of exertion. 

Rose took the pleasant low seat by the bright fire, close 
by her cousin's couch. 

* Now tell me about last night, Rosie,' said Louey, as 
Harriet carried off the tea equipage and left the room. 
* I have heard all about your captivations ; but did the 
whole thing satisfy you as you had hoped ?* 
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' Why do you use that word ?' asked Rose ; ' for tha 
precisely what the whole thing, splendid as it was, did ; 
I was excited and gratified, but my expectations were 
realized. I anticipated much more — ^what, I really do 
know. A number of annoying little contrdemps provo 
me too. First, my card got filled up by those I really 
not care an atom to dance with ; then, one or two I 
hoped to see were prevented coming ; and I who k: 
Ina's looks, real or fictitious, felt sure she was disappoii 
somehow. And then I was so disgusted with myself, 
having forgotten all about Jeanie Bird, and so very s 
that Dr. Halsey could not stay to speak longer with 
Do you know who he sent, or have you heard anytl 
about Jeanie to-day?' 

' Yes,' answered Louey, ' Dr. Halsey called this mon 
when you were all asleep, and told me that, after the coi 
tation last night, he himself drove to see Jeanie.' 

' How very, very kind ! ' exclaimed Rose ; ' and what i 
he think of her case ?' 

' He says she is completely overworked and overstrai 
and that — yes, Rose, he said that she was almost stan 
She has some reason, unknown as yet to him, for conces 
her present whereabouts ; and only one friend, a gii 
Madame Petitcceur's, knows her address in that awful pi 
He is greatly interested in her. He found her last nigl 
the most miserably destitute condition ; and on hearing 
foot on the stair, and at her door, she became so nen 
that it required alt his most persuasive words to induce 
to open the door. By the light of a farthing candli 
could discern that she had hastily closed a book she 
reading before he entered. It was a Bible ; and he 
Rose, that he felt a most impressive feeling steal over 
when, after telling her who he was, and who had sent 
she sweetly said, " I knew help would come to-night" 
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* " How did you know that ? ' 

* " Because," lifting her Bible in her hand, " I had been 
just reading here these words of promise, Thy bread shall 
be given thee, and thy water shall be sure." 

* " But how did you know it would come to-night ? " 
asked the doctor. 

*" Because," she added faintly, she was so worn and 
spent, "because I should not have needed it by to- 
morrow, sir." 

* And, Rose,' continued Louey, her colour brightening as 
she spoke, ' Dr. Halsey says that, as far as he can discover, 
there is no actual complaint about her, but that she is 
actually wasting away from over-exertion and the want of 
food. When he asked her where she had lived before 
coming to the court, and why she was keeping herself so 
secret, she trembled, but merely said : 

* " It was my only safety, sir. Please do not tell any 
one where I am.^' 

* Dr. Halsey went out, and bought some food and things 
just for the night, and promised to return this morning.' 

* Well,' said Rose, as she again sadly thought, that for 
anything she had done that day, Jeanie might have fasted 
on. 

* He went to Lady Lucy Eccles straight this morning. 
He knew that he might tell her everything ; and to his joy, 
found that Jeanie was, or at least had been, one of Mrs. 
Oswald's Bible class, and that Lady Lucy remembered her 
appearance, when she had taken the class in Mrs: Oswald's 
absence from town. She at once offered to go and see 
Jeanie, and between them she will be well looked after. 
He kindly promised to come and tell me further particulars 
to-morrow.' 

*I wonder what her history is,' said Rose. *She has 
certainly seen better days.' 
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*We shall hear it all,* said Louey. And the kind girl 
shed some genuine tears of sorrow over the sad case. 

* Dr. Halsey seems delightful,' said Rose. * I felt last 
night how he must despise us all ; but yet he looked kind 
and cheerful too.' 

* He is no common man,* said Louey warmly, * but for 
the last two years he is much altered and improved. He 
visits a great deal at Lady Lucy Eccles', and the Millwoods', 
and that set, and is the most delightful ot all doctors.' 

* I like Captain Harris best of the gentlemen visitors 
here,' said Rose. * What is his history, Louey ? ' 

* Oh, poor man ! He had a deep attachment to a distant 
relative of his own, Alice Maitland. She loved him in 
return, I know, and they were betrothed in heart at least 
to one another. But her mother is a worldly, wicked 
woman : for surely conduct like hers is desperate wicked- 
ness. She liked Captain Harris as a constant visitor in 
town and country ; but when Alice came out, and took 
her place as an established London belle, her mother 
looked high for a husband for her. The old Earl of 

M fell in love with her, and her mother made her 

marry him.' 

* Made her !' exclaimed Rose indignantly. 

* Yes, in this way, forbade Captain Harris to visit them, 
and assured Alice that she never would permit her to marry 
him; and when at last his regiment was ordered abroad, she 
persuaded the poor girl into the belief of some made-up 
story about his having formed an engagement with another, 
and forced on the odious marriage. Alice, though very- 
sweet, is plastic and gentle, quite unable to bear up against 
torrents and floods; and so she was just swept away in a 
sort of maze into the gulph.' 

* And how do they get on ?' 

* She has a little son, and she lives for it. She can have no 
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spark of affection, or even respect, for the old man. He is 
sordid and hard, and grudges, I am told, the necessary 
household funds; he is jealous, too, if she even speak to a 
gentleman.* 

*And Captain Harris?' 

* For a time he was crushed by the blow, but since his 
return home he seems more resigned. I once hoped he had 
got over the sorrow, and even imagined that Ina was begin- 
ning to revive in his poor heart the flowers of affection.* 

' Ina ! But you would not wish her to have only the 
wreck of a shattered heart, Louey?* said Rose. 

' In time he would have loved her truly ; and oh, Rose, 
it would have saved her.* 

* What do you mean ? Ina said you might tell me her story.' 

* She has formed an attachment for a young officer, who 
is, in short, everything that is bad ; and papa positively 
forbids her to go on with it. He is a cousin of our own, 
and that, you know, gives him a footing of intimacy in the 
family. Ina had hoped that papa was relenting a little, and 
had a vague impression that he might have invited him here 
last night. But no ; papa was firm, and Ina*s evening star 
set when she was told by a friend of Lionel that he was 
uninvited.' 

' Who is he ? and what is he bad about ?' asked Rose, 
deeply interested, and scarcely knowing where to begin in 
her catalogue of questions. 

* Lionel Mowbray was a fine fellow once, and papa liked 
him, and did everything to help him in his profession. But 
he got into drinking habits, and I fear gambling too ; for 
over and over papa has had to come forward and help 
to pay his debts. And you can easily conceive. Rose, how 
opposed to the idea of such a man for Ina's husband papa 
must be.' 

* But what can she see in him so fascinating ?' 
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* He is very charming when he chooses ; kind-hearted, but 
intensely selfish. And he flatters Ina ; tells her that it is 
his hopeless love for her that makes him reckless, and that 
she holds his destiny in her own hands. Papa has told her, 
that should she marry any one without his consent, he shall 
do as he chooses about her dower. Lionel knows too well 
the feeling of pride which is in our father's heart, which 
would, he believes, prevent him from suffering any real 
privation to overtake Ina. He calculates on quite a hand- 
some fortune with her. He does not know papa. Because 
he has hitherto helped Lionel in his time of need, he counts 
upon a continuance of the same forbearing conduct. But 
if a friend, yes, or even a child, Ina herself, were to disobey 
and disoblige papa in such a matter, I believe he would 
leave her to reap the bitter fruits of what she had herself 
sown.' 

* And what is to be done ? Have you reasoned with her, 
Louey ?' 

* Ah ! sadly and vainly. Chatty and I have spoken to her. 
The evil. Rose, of the kind of society in which we move, 
and the heartlessness it induces, I cannot even attempt to 
describe. It looks brilliant enough. But ah ! could the 
walls of this little room speak, what tales of disappointment 
and heart-burning would they not reveal? I have many 
times wept over the secret feelings of jealousy, envy, and 
disappointment which my sisters have artlessly poured into 
my ears.* 

^ Poor infatuated Ina !* exclaimed Rose. * What is Lionel 
doing at present ?* 

* He is still in the Regiment, but is at present at 

home on leave. His time expires in a few weeks, I believe.* 

* If Ina were like the Countess of — 

' She is the very opposite, so enthusiastic and passionate 
in her feelings, so sensitive, yet self-willed. She imagines 
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that she will reform Lionel, and start him afresh in a new, 
happy life ; and while there is the dash and sparkle in her 
of true, disinterested love, I cannot discover in him anything 
but what is selfish and self-seeking.' 

* What is to be done ?* 

* I do not know. I tremble lest she should peld to his 
present solicitations, which I know are, that she should 
consent to marry him privately, and trust to our father's 
forgiveness.* 

* Leave her luxurious home, her father, and Chatty, and 
you, and all !' exclaimed Rose. * Oh ! she will never surely 
cast such a shadow over your home as that.' 

*She has been so much indulged, so little used to be 
thwarted or restrained, that I fear and tremble for my dar- 
ling wayward sister. What a strange thing life is!' said 
Louey, as she laid her hand wearily upon her couch. 

* How blighted mine is now I' And she pressed her hand 
upon her pale brow. * A hard lot ! oh, how very hard ! — 
the heart's core of my being picked out, and nothing but 
the empty, dry shell left !' 

* Loo-loo !' exclaimed Rose ; * oh ! not so bitter, surely. 
How many you have still left to love you, and to love, 
though your sweet mother has been taken away !' 

* Yes, many left, and kind ; but the one taken, and that 
for ever. Rose. Her look will never bless my heart again ; 
her soft touch will never thrill my being ; nor her arm draw 
me in. my happiness to her bosom. I shall never hear her 
voice, nor look upon her again.' And a deep moan burst 
from her aching heart 

* I seldom speak of her,* she continued in a low tone. 

* The others think of her, and love her too, but she was not 
their cUL They have something left' 

* But, Loo-loo, can you not hope to see her again in 
the' — Rose hesitated. She was quite imaccustomed to 
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speak on such subjects. * After you are dead,* she at last 
burst forth, and turaed away her head, as if afraid of the 
sound of her own words. 

*But I cannot bear to think of death,' said Louey. 

* Weary as I often am of lying here, I'd rather live than die. 
And besides, I cannot associate gloomy death with seeing 
Aer, I have thought, and thought, Rosie, but I shrink from 
death and the grave, and the awfully unknown hereafter.' 
She shuddered painfully. * And yet I have yearnings within 
me, that seem to reach forth beyond this life and the grave 
and its gloom. In spite of my bitterness, in spite of my 
gloomy views of life, and my hard thoughts of Him whose 
hand seems put forth to pluck out from each life the root 
of happiness, and so to blight and embitter its leaves and 
fruit, I have at times under-currents, as it were, that force 
up some sweeter, better drops of feeling. Maud and I 
have talks, delightful talks. She is different from every 
other being. I envy her. But she has had no great 
sorrow, has she ? Nothing to embitter her young life ?' 

*0h yes! indeed she has!' answered Rose. *She lost 
her only sister, you know ; you forgot that.* 

* Buf she has her mother^ Rose,"* 

* Mary Eccles,' continued Rose, * was her only elder sister, 
of whom she and all the family were so very proud. Lady 
Lucy has never been quite well since her death, and Maud 
was for a time so shattered, that everybody thought she 
would die too. She and I have been more than ever 
together since Mary's death. But now Sir George is 
member for our county, they are, of course, away a great 
deal — alwa'ys in town while the session lasts.' 

* How delightful to have such a friend!' said Louey; 

* yours seems indeed a happy lot. What is your experience, 
Rose ? Does your life realize the rising aspirations here — 
pointing to her heart — of the inner life ?' 
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* Ah, no, no !' exclaimed her cousin ; *and I have come 
here, hoping to find what really does not seem anywhere to 
be found.' 

* It is to be found somewhere, I am sure,* said Louey, 
in a tone the earnestness of which quite startled Rose ; 
' and I think Maud has found it. She looks at rest. All 
around me, sisters and friends, are dissatisfied with their 
lot, or circumstances, or prospects. Not so Maud. She is 
sunny and unselfish. She comes to sit with me — with me 
alone ; not, as my sisters do, to tell the feelings of their 
disappointed hearts, to pour into my ear their worries and 
troubles. Maud comes to cheer and comfort me. She is 
so clever, too, and bright And how busy she is in doing 
good ! yet all so quietly, that no one ever hears about it 
I only learn it in other ways. I wish I were like Iier^ said 
the invalid in a sad, weary tone. * I should like to be 
happy and good too.' 

Rose thought of the * Wishing Well ' at home, and a long 
pause ensued. 

* You are tired. Loo-loo,' said Rose, taking her cousin's 
little thin hand within her own caressingly. 

* I'm so used to be tired,' she answered languidly ; * but,' 
with an effort to rouse herself, * I do often try to be cheer- 
ful, only talking of my sorrow makes me hard, and bitter, 
and bad. 





CHAPTER XI. 



JJRUE to her promise, Chatty invited Maud Eccles 
to come and spend a long day with them at 
Park Lane. She arrived early, and went to sit 
an hoar with Loo-loo, who usually rested in the 
afternoon. At luncheon she reported favourably of Loo-loo, 
telling the anxious Colonel that she thought the invalid was 
improving steadily, and that she had more than half pro- 
mised to join her in a drive in the pony carriage when the 
warm weather should really come. 

'You do her immense good, Miss Eccles,' said the 
Colonel. ' I sometimes think your visits are as useful as 
Dr. Halsey's ; you have such cheerful spirits.' 

Maud coloured, but merely remarked how great the 
pleasure would be of seeing Loo-loo out. 

' Oh yes, poor girl I she has a lonely time of it She 
used to be very fretful, but she is getting more accustomed 
to the yoke. Very hard upon a fine girl like her; very 
hard indeed I' 

' Well, papa,' said Chatty, ' I often envy Loo-loo in her 
lone, calm seclusion. She is away from all the worries and 
bustle of life.' 



MAUD, 8i 

* And she longs for your gay life, and so on you go,' con- 
tinued the Colonel; *but she is a dear, good girl all the 
same/ he added kindly. * What are you to be about this 
afternoon, young ladies — Miss Eccles, eh?* 

*Have you any plans, Charlotte?' asked Maud. 

* Perhaps we might drive to Kensington; and I want 
to go to Marshall and Snellgrove's too — that is to say, if 
you please,* bowing pla)rfully to Maud. 

'Possibly Miss Eccles may have some invalid or poor 
person to go and see,' suggested the Colonel. He had a 
vague sort of idea that Maud spent her days between visit- 
ing sick people and reading tracts at mothers* meetings. 

* Thank you,' said Maud, smiling, as she caught at once 
the current of his thoughts ; * I really have no such visit 
to pay to-day, and shall be delighted to go shopping with 
Charlotte and Rose.* 

* You still can shop and admire pretty things, Maudie?' 
said Rose, as they left the luncheon-table. * I am j^ glad. 
I was afraid you might perhaps become like Miss Copeland,' 
she added, in her coaxing way. 

* Who is Mis§ Copeland, if one may trench upon such 
ground ?' asked Chatty. 

* She is one of the good ladies at Glenbrachie, Chatty,' 
said Rose playfully ; * one of your out-and-out starched, 
stuck-up, prim, pedantic ladies, who is always quoting texts 
and sending anonymous tracts. She seems to think she has 
lost a day, like old King What's-his-name, if she has not 
said something serious or good to everybody she has met 
or seen. Oh ! she is terrific. And only think, Chatty, she 
was sending Mr. Watt the present one day of a pair of 
fowls, and she tied a text to each of their legs !' And Rose 
laughed merrily at the reminiscence. * And her dress ! oh, 
it is a study ! A chignonless, crinolineless, shawl-covered, 
cap-crowned dame! There never was anything like her. 

F 
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And she says it is wrong to wear gold, or to make your- 
self look nice, or to sing or play. And, good gracious, to 
dance, it is beyond hope wicked !' 

Rose paused to take breath. Her cousins were greatly 
amused. Maud was very grave. 

* Now, Maud, yotill never be like her, although you've 
become good. Will you, pet?* And she drew her friend 
tenderly towards her. 

Maud, too, had once laughed gaily enough at Miss 
Copeland's dress and ways ; but now she was very grave. 
.* Why don't you laugh, Maud?' asked Chatty. 

* Because — ^because,' she said thoughtfully, * I think Miss 
Copeland is one of Christ's people. His own true people; 
and down there she has hitherto stood nearly alone in her 
stedfast confession -of her Lord. And the folly and finery 
which she has seen creeping in among the country girls, 
and villagers too, has made her more emphatic in her pro- 
test against it all. She is, besides, plain and elderly, with 
no scope, even if she had inclination for dress. But she is 
a most worthy, if somewhat peculiar woman. I honour and 
love her.' 

* But, Maud, you do not think it wrong to dress nicely, 
and make yourself look well ? I'm sure you don't You 
always are so sweetly dressed.' 

* No, certainly. I do not think, Rosie, that we should by 
any cross of our own making add to the cross we have daily 
to bear.* 

Every one at Park Lane enjoyed Maud's visit She was, 
the Colonel said, a cheerful, clever girl, and her music a 
very great treat She and Rose sang together some beauti- 
ful Italian duets, and Dr. Halsey, who joined them in the 
evening, added his deep, rich tones. Chatty played one or 
two sparkling airs on the harp, but Ina was too spiritless to 
take any part 
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Lady Lucy sent a message by Maud to Rose, inviting 
her to spend a week with them as soon as she could be 
spared from Park Lane. 

* It is the only way we can get the least good of you, 
Rosie,' said Maud. * Papa says he will come and carry 
you off, for he never sees you ; and mamma, too, is longing 
exceedingly to have her Rosebud beside her again, not to 
speak of Harry and me, darling.' 

Rose's list of engagements, however, was so extensive, 
that for a time at least she was obliged to delay accepting 
her friend's invitation; but she very readily promised to 
seize the first gap in the series of gaieties to pay a short 
visit to Grosvenor Square. 

Leaving her to fulfil the long programme, we shall briefly 
introduce to the reader some of the incidents in the history 
of her fiiend Maud Eccles. 

She was, when we parted with her at the * Wishing Well,' 
as she herself had said, groping for the light Yes ; and 
some glorious rays from the great Sun had even then been 
shed within her heart, revealing the gloom and darkness there. 
Her parents, the beauty and consistency of whose lives 
adorned the doctrine of Christ which- they professed, trained 
their children for God. Like other parents, they rejoiced 
to see them growing in beauty both of mind and person. 
They were pleased to see the fair development of the ten- 
der plants. But they coveted earnestly, supremely, for their 
loved ones, * the best gifts.' They would give their Father 
no rest until Christ was formed in each one of their hearts 
the hope of glory. Following up the simple word of pro- 
mise, * Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,' these Christian parents 
prayerfully did their part.. Their children were like other 
children. However great might be the influence of godly 
example and training, they knew that, hidden under even 
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childhood's sweet and smiling exterior, there dwelt in each 
unrenewed heart, in germ and bud, all that deceitfulness 
and desperate wickedness which pertains to each of Adam's 
race. All this these parents knew, and in their own un- 
aided strength they felt they must have altogether failed. 
But the promise came again, exactly suited to their wants, 
* If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not.' And again, appeal- 
ing to the tender feelings of the parent's heart, * If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give His Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him !' 

Thus did these parents carry their beloved children, and 
lay them each one at their own Redeemer's feet Then, as 
they caught the words of His voice saying, * Take this child, 
and nurse it for Me^ they received back from His loving 
arms the tender charge. And the truest effort was com- 
bined with this prayerful spirit. They strove to act as if 
everything depended upon themselves, while simply believ- 
ing that * it is God who worketh in us both to will and to 
do of His good pleasure.' 

Their home was a cheerful and happy one. Avoiding 
all merely worldly society for its own sake. Sir George and 
Lady Eccles were, notwithstanding, social and neighbourly. 
Their hearts were not so much absorbed in their own cares 
and pursuits as to be unable to take in the troubles and 
interests of others, and many a burdened spirit was lightened 
and helped by their kind and faithful counsel 

The atmosphere of the household at Mossknowe was 
healthful, loving, and cheerful. Sir George was fully occu- 
pied with the affairs of his estate and county, and exerted 
his influence for the good of all whom that influence could 
reach. As member for the shire, he and his family usually 
spent the session in London ; and there also, into his re- 
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sponsible duties he carried the same self-denying, earnest 
spirit. 

Lady Lucy was the Christian lady ; the Christian wife and 
mother too. She was the very sunshine and strength of 
the happy household at Mossknowe; not more the con- 
fidante of her daughters, than the trusted referee of her boys 
in all their interests. 

But change and decay were traced in the lines of this 
happy circle, as in all others. Death shook its dark wings 
over that home, and brooded there. Mary, the eldest 
flower, and the sweetest, too, of this fair garden, drooped 
and pined ; and as the last days of a golden summer drifted 
past, ere the last rose had crumbled or the sweet jessamine 
had withered on its stem, Mary Eccles closed her eyes on 
all of earth. 

* What if it had been me ?' was the agonized heart-cry of 
poor Maud, as she was borne away from her last look of 
that darling sister. * What if it had been me ? What a 
wasted life to look back upon! what a dark, dread pro- 
spect! I am not ready to die !' 

And thus out of death the seeds of Hfe sprang forth. Up 
from the depths of Maud's desolate, despairing heart, there 
rose the cry, unheard by mortal ear, but reaching up into 
the ear of the Great King, * What must I do to be saved ?' 

Yet it was as through a very sea of blood that her poor 
tottering steps waded to the cross. For at first she could 
trace no love or mercy in the desolating stroke which had 
swept from her her heart's idol. What was life to her ? — 
a cold, aimless, withered thing. Rose Burgoyne, in the 
tender sympathy of her heart, soothed and tried to cheer 
her. But sweet as were her words, they carried no healing 
with them, for Rose shared in Maud's wonder and rebellion 
at the crushing trial. Osmond Binning spoke, and his 
words fell like balm upon her weary spirit But for long 
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she struggled, shutting up within her own aching heart the 
misery which was on her soul. The terrible rebellion of 
her spirit against God's dealings with her, revealed at last 
the true state of her natural heart. The scales fell from her 
eyes ; and if at first she saw men as trees walking, she had 
at least light enough to know whose hand had touched her 
eyes. And now she sought her Saviour with all the eager- 
ness of a guilty soul aroused to the realization of its state in 
the sight of the true and holy God ; with the sweet and 
hopeful energy, too, of one who believes that an interest in 
the redemption of this good and gracious God could alone 
bless and calm and fill her troubled soul. 

Reader ! have you ever on a sultry day felt the oppression 
of an impending storm? Within and without there is a 
weight — a dull, heavy weight Heartless, spiritless, you can 
scarce raise your listless eye. The stillness is terrible. All 
nature is solemnized; the very birds cease their singing, 
and twitter into the nearest bush to hide their frightened 
heads. 

At last the storm bursts and sweeps over you; the 
tempest rages all around ; the pelting rain and hail batter 
and dash upon the startled earth. The clouds clear; the 
lightnings cease; the thunder rolls grandly away. You 
hasten to the open window, and step out upon the glisten- 
ing lawn. Now, what a change ! The air is cool and fi*esh. 
Your senses are regaled and refreshed. The weight is 
lifted from your spirit. You are alive and gay again. And 
as your eye rests with delight on the sunshine, dancing 
on peak and crag, and your ear listens to the raindrops 
trickling through the leaves, and you inhale with ecstasy 
the delicious perfume of the sweet brier and mignonette, 
you can now thank God for the storm. 

Maud, from her safe shelter, could now look timidly back 
upon the storm of her soul ; could gaze unweariedly on the 
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patient forbearance of her Father in heaven, and even bless 
Him for the rough billows which had upheaved the true 
state of her heart, and brought her to the feet of Jesus. 
Her life was real now, and she gratefully recognised the 
good hand upon her which gave her, in her London home, 
so many privileges for following on to know the Lord. 
And she longed^-oh, how ardently ! — that her beloved Rose 
should share in her new-bom peace. 

But Rose avoided all personal talk on such subjects, and 
was now so absorbed with the gaieties of London fashion- 
able life, that she seemed less than ever likely to listen to 
her friend's earnest words. 





CHAPTER XII. 

NEW SCENES, 

fj HE day at last arrived for the visit to Grosvenor 

Square. 

Lady Lucy was Rose's beau-ideal of all that 

was refined and cultivated in manners and 
mind. She even admired 'her religion in her,' and listened 
respectfully to the words which she spolce in her own 
mother-like, tender way. Her arrival was warmly welcomed 
by all the party, and very pleasantly the days glided past : 
how differently from those at Park Lane I 

At half-past eight the household assembled for family 
worship. This meeting-time with God as a family, morning 
and evening, was like a golden girdle encircling and en- 
closing the intermediate hours, giving tone and health to 
all. The breakfast-table was a bright and pleasant scene. 
Plans for the day were discussed, and arrangements made ; 
after which Sir George went off to his library before starting 
for the House, and the ladies to their respective occupa- 
tions; while Harry, who was at home from school for a time, 
tacked on to Rose, who greatly enjoyed the lively boy's 
fun. One afternoon, as the ladies rose from luncheon. 
Lady Lucy asked Rose to accompany her in the carriage. 
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* I am going,' said her ladyship, *to call on Jeanie Bird, and 
think perhaps you would like to see her. Rose. You took 
a kind interest in her when she was ill.' 

* I should like it so very much,' answered Rose, whose 
interest in Jeanie was quite genuine when she was brought 
before her notice, but who sadly forgot her when absorbed 
with her own pursuits. * Is she still living in that dreadful 
court ?' 

* Oh no ! She is now resident at Madame Petitcoeur's.' 

* Why did she ever go to live in such a place ?* 

* I shall tell you about her as we drive along.' 

On the way Lady Lucy told Rose the story of Jeanie 
Bird, — an often-told tale of weak, confiding woman's love. 

It was Saturday ; but as they entered the gay show-room 
of the fashionable West-end dressmaker, there was no trace 
of holiday there. Groups of ladies, eagerly intent on ex- 
amining the pattern dresses or books of fashion, fluttered 
about the room. In the centre stood Madame Petitcoeur, 
obsequiously devoting herself to a plain but haughty-looking 
woman, who issued her orders rapidly, but with the air of a 
most perfect connoisseur in the art of dress. Two tall girls 
stood beside her, interspersing their commands with those 
of their mother. Just as Lady Lucy and Rose entered the 
room, the elder lady rose, and said majestically, as if 
gathering up the threads of the preceding web : 

* You promise to have everything by Tuesday afternoon ? ' 

* Everytink, your Grace,* said Madame Petitcoeur; * every- 
tink, and without failure.' 

* There is Miss Burgoyne, Clementina,' said the elder of 
the young ladies to her sister. 

*Ah!' said Lady Clementina, putting up her eye-glass ; 

* Are Chatty and Ina with her ?' 

* No. But isn't she lovely ? ' 

' Miss Burgoyne is quite de rage this season,' said Madame. 
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* She gets all her things here, does she not ? ' 
'Everyting, and is so unpretending and chaste in her 

taste of dress/ 

* She has plenty of money, I suppose,' said Lady Julia, 
and in an undertone, *and no mother to put the screw on.* 

* I think she is a conceited thing,' said Lady Clementina, 
whose own plain looks made her jealous of every pretty 
face. * She must paint No girl could have a complexion 
like that, after the season she has had, without tinge. Of 
course her hair is dyed.' 

* Oh dear, no, ladies,' said Madame Petitcoeur ; *she does 
none of dose tings. She is as natural in her beauty as de 
name she bears,' 

'Well, well, she won't stand another season, and keep 
such looks, that's all,' answered Lady Julia sullenly. 

Lady Lucy and Rose, who had meanwhile been talking 
to a party of friends at the opposite end of the room, 

seeing the Duchess of about to move off, advanced 

towards Madame. 

* Ah, Lady Lucy,' said her Grace, * it is refreshing to see 
you here in this vanity fair. Madame Petitcoeur has a 
beautiful choice of things ; but,' in a confidential whisper, 
* she is very, very dear ; and she does not always keep her 
promises, which is so provoking. One night she did not 
send me my dress for the Royal ball till five minutes before 
we were to start And what was her excuse ? Why, her 
first hand had fainted in the act of completing my dress, 
firom over-exertion, and was unable to finish it. What had 
I to do with thaty you know ? I could not help her girls 
fainting.' 

*I believe,' said Lady Lucy sweetly, but earnestly, *I 
believe we ladies can do much to save these poor girls firom 
the terrible strain, which is so often fatal to them. By a 
little consideration and forethought in the way of giving 
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the reasonable time for the work being done, we might 
lighten materially their hard labour.' 

*0h!' exclaimed her Grace, 'one can't be always re- 
membering how long a dress takes to be made, nor can 
one know. They do them very quickly, they are used to 
it. I left my previous dressmaker many years ago, because 
she refused to execute a hurried order. It was so disoblig- 
ing of her, and rude too ; but Madame Petitcoeur takes 
everything in hand. She is so clever. Only think, she has 
promised three trimmed dresses by Tuesday evening, and 
has scores of orders to-day for the same occasion — a ball 
at Lady St. Clair's!' 

* She can get extra workers, surely ?' 

*No, she cannot get suitable workers easily. Mere 
workers, ignorant of their business, are often a hindrance 
more than a help, they require so much oversight.' 

'Your ladyship seems very conversant with the whole 
matter,' said the Duchess. 

*I am acquainted with the trials and temptations to 
which this very interesting class is exposed,' said Lady 
Lucy ; * and I am convinced your Grace would also be, 
if you knew personally more of their circumstances and 
case.' 

* Well, I must come some day and hear all about them 
from you,' said the Duchess, who was not hard-hearted, but 
only inconsiderate. * I am sure,' with a touch of genuine 
feeling in her tone, * the poor things are well off to have 
you caring for them.* And so saying, she and her daughters 
swept out of the room. 

The moment was inauspicious to make any demand on 
Madame Petitcoeur's insensible soul for a little respite for 
Jeanie Bird. A more than ordinary pressure was upon her, 
and she said : 

* It is simply impossible to let Miss Bird away.' 
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Could Lady Lucy see her for five minutes ? 

Certainly, if her ladyship wished; but every moment 
was a golden moment. 

And so Lady Lucy wisely forbore to press the matter, 
trusting to the hope of seeing Jeanie at the Bible class next 
day. 

Reader, come with us to the workroom of this great 
house. We shall enter with Miss Till, the 'first hand,' 
who along with Madame Petitcoeur has been receiving the 
orders in the show-room. It is four o'clock, and a brilliant, 
warm day. Many pairs of eyes are turned anxiously towards 
the lady as she appears, her arms loaded with pieces of silk 
and satin, and in her right hand a box of flowers.' 

*Here, young ladies,' she said; *here is some holiday 
work for you ! Not one of you can leave till — ah,' with a 
sarcastic little laugh, * till at least half a dozen new dresses 
are put in train to be finished by Tuesday afternoon.' 

The announcement was a very usual one ; but there had 
been hopes rising in the young hearts of not a few, that 
perhaps they might get an hour's relief to-day. Miss Till's 
words, however, fell like a thunder-clap upon their spirits. 
Their over-jaded frames seemed incapable of any further 
strain ; but they had often been as worn out, and they must 
submit. The room, which was long and low in the roof, 
was crowded and ill-ventilated. How the pale faces longed 
to feel the balmy spring breeze, which they knew was fan- 
ning other cheeks ; and to bask, if for only one short hour, 
in the glorious sunlight which was flooding the great city ! 

With wonderful rapidity and precision. Miss Till unfolded 
the new orders to her depressed audience, and allotted to 
each their respective tasks. 

*Why, what is the matter, Miss Berry?' she said, coming 
up to a fair-haired girl, who had been eagerly absorbed in 
an exquisite but still very unfinished white satin dress. 
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The girl looked up with a ghastly smile. *I do not think 
I can finish this to-night, ma*am.* 

Miss Till, with a flash in her eye, replied quickly, * You 
must; so no more fretting or idle speaking.' 

Miss Berry's lips quivered, and another worker who sat 
near her said : 

* Please, ma'am, she has not tasted food since morning, 
and she is sick and ill.' 

A sudden anxious look clouded Miss Till's brow. No 
one could do the trimining and embroidery work of this 
dress but Miss Berry. Her skilful, tasteful fingers could 
alone satisfy the lady's critical taste who was to be the 
wearer of the dress. She gazed at Grace Berry with the 
inquiring look of one curious to know whether or not her 
strength would last the precisely needed time, without any 
aid from her. The look was unsatisfactory. The girl seemed 
scarcely able to move her hand, and the next moment she 
fell senseless on the floor. 

Miss Till went calmly into a small adjoining room, and 
returned with a bottle in her hand, and a wine glass. 
Water had been thrown on Grace's face, and soon she 
opened her eyes. Over her stood Miss Till. 

*Now get up! Here is something that will revive 
you.' 

Grace strove to rally, and, assisted by the others, suc- 
ceeded in seating herself. The stimulant stirred her fading 
energies, and again the nimble fingers plied their task. 
As the jaded look crept over the weary face. Miss Till 
doled out another dose, and the dress was finished at last. 
It was to be worn that evening by a lady who was going 
to a fashionable *at home,' which was to last from nine 
till eleven o'clock. At half-past eight Grace Berry had 
put the last finishing stitch into the elegant robe; and 
Miss Till, on whom in reality would have fallen the blame 
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of disappointing this first-class customer, received it thank- 
fully from the poor girPs trembling hands. 

* You have done it beautifully,' she said ; and in a lower 
tone she added, ' I had to look harsh to keep you up to the 
mark, but you know how sorry I am to see you look so 
tired.' 

Grace, who had a long way to walk to reach her poor 
lodgings, was suffered to leave, because no more work could 
be squeezed out of her that night One or two others were 
also allowed to go for the same reason. The others, more 
inured, or as yet not broken down in health, sat on, far, far 
on into the night hours. 

As Lady Lucy and Rose drove from Madame Petitcceur's 
after their fruitless endeavour to see Jeanie Bird, Rose 
asked Lady Lucy many questions about Jeanie. 

' Who is the heartless man who has so cruelly deceived 
the poor young thing ?' 

Lady Lucy hastily but quietly pointed to a shop at the 
comer of a crowded thoroughfare opposite Madame Petit- 
cceur's house, and said emphatically : 

* Look there ! that is Jeanie's lover. It was to save 
herself from him, that she concealed herself in the dreadful 
court.* 

Rose started. At the door of a fashionable hairdresser's 
shop, with his eyes passing through and over every inter- 
vening object, stood Mr. Fortescue. 

' Lady Ludjr, you mistake, surely. You do not mean that 
man,' pointing backward to the absorbed, eager figure. 

*I do. Rose; and it is proper you should know the 
truth.* 

'What can he be doing there?' 

*He is waiting for his prey. We have one cause of 
thankfulness for the busy day. She will not come out' 

* Oh, Lady Lucy, what a wicked man he is ! The very 
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day I came to you, he wiote me in the most passionate 
stmn, telling me he had never known what it was to love 
before seeing me, and a score of other rhapsodical /r/fMnfttt 
they must all have been. I never, never liked him ; but 
now I shrink from the mere thought of him.' 

'Did you answer his letter?' 

'Yes; I wrote a short but quite decided note, declining 
of course the high honour he proposed doing me. But my 
uncle, having heard something about it, came into the room 
before my note was gone, and entreated me not to act too 
hastily, but to defer replying till my return to Park Lane. 
Mr. Fortescue implored me to save him from the intoler- 
able agonies of suspense by an immediate answer, adding 
that he should either be banished from London, or from 
life and the world itself, if I refused to listen to his suit 
A fine, true lover indeed !' added Rose, her eyes sparkling 
with indignation. 

It was a revelation to Rose of a class of men and lovers, 
of which Mr. Fortescue was but a very ordinary specimen. 
Scornfully indifferent to all his protestations, the wound to 
her pride and feelings of truth and honour was, however, 
very painfiil ; and grieved though Lady Lucy was with the 
whole circumstances and events, she could not but hope 
that a salutary lesson would be taught to her beloved Rose. 





CHAPTER XIII. 



THE BIBLE CLASS. 

JJHE next morning rose fair and bright over the 
great city. The fever pulse went down a few 
degrees, and a blessed calm stole over many 
a jaded heart and head. True, there were 
hundreds who regarded not the sacred day as a day of 
rest for themselves or their households, but who stole its 
hours for prolonged labour or recreation. To not a few, 
however, in the great Babel it proved ' the sweetest day of 
all the seven.' 

In Sir George Eccles' family it was a day of rest. Every- 
thing inconsistent with the day was laid aside. Down stairs 
as well as up, the arrangements were such that the ser- 
vants had their privileges and quiet time as well as the 
master and mistress. The day was a happy one to all. 
No morose looks, no affected sanctimoniousness, but the 
bright intelligent appreciation of the sacred day of privilege. 
The afternoon was spent by Lady Lucy and Maud at the 
Bible class, which, during Mrs. Oswald's protracted absence, 
Lady Lucy carried on in her place. Rose begged to be 
allowed to accompany them, more from curiosity to see 
the girls, and the whole novelty of the thing, than from 
any other motive. 
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The class was held in a large airy room, which Mrs. 
Oswald rented for the purpose. A middle-aged widow and 
her daughter occupied a couple of smaller rooms in the 
same house, and attended in every way to the comfort of 
the class. 

As Lady Lucy entered the room, Rose noticed the happy 
looks which were bent upon her by many faces. There 
was a large attendance, notwithstanding the beauty of the 
day, and the temptations to walk — as many as a hundred 
being present. The apartment was neatly, nay, tastefully 
furnished with stuffed benches, and low, comfortable seats, 
while fresh flowers adorned the table, and shed a refined 
perfume around. Lady Lucy smiled sweetly to them all, 
and said a few kind words generally, and then gave out 
the h}Tnn to be sung. 

Rose listened with surprised delight to the singing. A 
short prayer followed, and then the passage of Scripture 
was read. Rose looked round at the audience from the 
quiet comer where she sat by Maud. The girls were many 
of them her own age, a considerable number younger, and 
a large proportion older than herself. There were plain 
looks among them, doubtless, and the dress of many was 
scant and shabby ; but she marvelled greatly at the quiet, 
modest air that prevailed, and could not keep her eye off 
several lovely faces. There were girls from West-end 
millinery and dressmaking establishments, from shops and 
bazaars and arcades of the most miscellaneous kind; 
several were sewing and ladies' maids ; and quite a little 
group were ci-devant ballet-dancers and actresses, while one 
or two young widows completed the picture. And could 
what Lady Lucy was going to say, suit such varied cases 
and conditions? 

Yes, and herein was her strength. The message which 
it was her privilege to proclaim was sent by the King Him- 

G 
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self ' into all the world,' ' to all nations,' * to every creature,' 
and His power and presence pledged to the end of the 
world. Is it indeed so? and yet so many go on heedless 
of the good news. Ah ! they are too busy, and too much 
engaged with the noise and bustle of the world, to be able 
to catch the sound of that voice which proclaims the glad 
tidings. For His is a still, small voice, and it needs a keen 
ear to catch its sweet tones. 

•The passage read was the account of the leper coming 
to Jesus. 

Lady Lucy called attention to the condition of the leper. 
* He was altogether repellent. So terrible was his disease, 
that he was excluded from all intercourse with his fellows, 
feven from the priests. He comes to Jesus. His prayer 
is a very poor prayer — a bad, imperfect prayer : " Lord, if 
Thou wilt^ Thou canst make me clean." He clearly has 
no doubt of the Lord's ability to heal, but he is uncertain 
of His willingness. Without one word of reproach, he is 
welcomed and healed by the compassionate gracious Lord. 
Sweet type of His readiness to receive every coming sinner, 
however bad his case, and however feeble his efforts to 
come. Only let him come as he is, and in the coming 
he will find, in his realized hopes, the fulfilment of His 
promise : " Him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise 
cast out. I will, be thou clean." 

* Some of you, my young friends,' continued Lady Lucy, 
' are anxious about your souls, tossed about, yet not com- 
forted. Do not, I entreat you, seek to get rid of your fears 
and doubts in any other way than by bringing them all 
to Christ He will sweep them all away. It is Satan's 
grand aim to get us to put off. He does not tempt us to 
give up the contest all at once — that would alarm our con- 
sciences too much — ^but merely delay a little ; time enough 
when you are getting old, or are laid upon what may 
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grand aim to get us to put off. He does not tempt us to 
give up the contest all at once — that would alarm our con- 
sciences too much — but merely delay a little : time enough 
when you are getting old, or are laid upon what may 
prove to be a deathbed. Ah ! deathbed repentances are 
rare, and anxious in their uncertainty. The penitent thief 
is such a case ; enough, as one has said, to keep us from 
despairing, enough also to keep us from presuming. 

* Instances come to mind,' continued Lady Lucy, ' show- 
ing how unreliable deathbed repentance often is. A young 
lady once sent to ask me to go and see her. She was 
seriously, and it was feared hopelessly ill, and trembled at 
the thought of death. " Oh," she exclaimed, " what a life 
mine has been ! a trifled failure ; and now I must die !" 
I spoke to her of hope, of the glorious hope which was still 
free to her. She listened greedily ; and if ever I believed 
that a real change had passed on any soul, it certainly was 
in her case. Contrary to all expectation, she recovered, 
and with restored bodily health passed away altogether her 
anxiety about her soul's great concerns. I, to whom she 
clung, and who had been the chosen confidante of her deep 
solicitude about her soul, was shunned and avoided by her. 
Every attempt to resume our talks upon " the one thing " 
was eluded. Now, she will cross the street or hasten into 
a shop to escape from me. Hers was the fear, not of sin 
and its consequences, but of death ; and that dread removed, 
her unchanged heart returned eagerly to the life she loved. 
I do not believe that fear alone will convert a soul ; but 
fear is a means graciously employed by God to arouse the 
sleeping conscience. Some are perplexed between the 
bewildering fear with which Satan tempts, and the saving 
fear inspired by God. We may thus distinguish them. 
Satan's fear drives the soul from Christ, the Holy Spirit's 
fear draws it to Christ Oh, check not the Spirit's kind 
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strivings with you. Delay not the sweet surrender of your 
heart to Christ, who stands knocking at the door. Lose 
no more of His matchless love. Taste, and see that God 
is good ; and surrounded as we must often be by those who 
have no sympathy with us in such high matters, how blessed 
to remember the tender sympathy of the Lord Himself ! ' 

By such simple teaching did Lady Lucy seek to lead her 
dear girls to the Saviour, and to help those in * following 
on to know the Lord,' who had made Him their choice. 

' She speaks to us,* they would say to each other, * as if 
we were just like herself, as if she understood exactly our 
case and knew our toilsome life.' 

*I don't know,* said Anna Can* to Sophy Briggs this 
afternoon, * how I could get on through the week without 
the class, it is such a help.' 

One great secret of Lady Lucy's success in the class was 
the rare faculty she possessed of not only entering into the 
feelings of the girls, but by her words and manner showing 
them that she did. They felt that in her they had a kind 
and genuine friend.; one, too, who from her own experience 
was able to sympathize in temptation and trial. 

At the close of the meeting, the entire exercises of which 
occupied but a single hour, Lady Lucy intimated that she 
would be at home the following night, and would be glad 
to see such members of the class as might wish to come 
and speak to her about anything. 

Then Mrs. Cookson and her daughter entered the room 
with the welcome refreshment of tea ; an opportunity was 
thus afforded to the girls for pleasant intercourse with one 
another, and many real friendships of a lasting kind were 
formed. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

HORE ABOUT THE BIBLE CLASS. 

gADY LUCY found this plan of seeing the girls at 
her own house on a stated week night a good 
and usefiil one. Many found their way to her 
quiet httle sanctum, where her warm and ready 
sympathy cheered their jaded spirits. Help in their spiritual 
anxieties they got from her ; counsel, too, in all kinds of 
temporal matters she gave, sparing no trouble to obtain 
situations for the girls, and using the influence (rf her 
position and rank to help on many a friendless one. Her 
wisdom in such afiairs was remarkable, and of course grew 
with her experience. 

There she sat in her comfortable little room waiting for 
all comers, the busiest of the busy, and yet with the air of 
one at leisure from every other care Co devote herself heart 
and soul to the case of the troubled one before her. 

A few specimens of her dealings with the girls on one 
of these evenings at home will serve to illustrate her usual 
practice. 

' Well, Sophy, how do you get on ?' she said to a hand- 
some but depressed-looking girl, as she made her sit down 
beside hei. 
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* Oh, Lady Lucy, I fear I cannot stay. Mrs. Hibbs is 
tolerably kind herself, but Miss Manderson is more than 
ever disagreeable, and she makes my life simply wretched. 
I am on my feet, too, in the packing-room all day long ; 
but that I made up my mind to. If only Miss Manderson 
were gone !' 

Sophy's look was most dejected as she spoke. 

' I do not think I could get you into a better shop, 
Sophy,' said Lady Lucy. * Your hours are reasonable, and 
Mrs. Hibbs expresses her satisfaction with you. Is there 
any cause that you know of why Miss Manderson treats 
you so unkindly?' 

'I know of nothing, except' — and she hesitated — 

* except that she is jealous of Mrs. Hibbs' confidence in 
me, and thinks I am trying, or, as she will express it, am 
plotting, to get her place in the packing-room. She calls 
me " little schemer," " sly hand," and many other imperti- 
nent names.' 

Lady Lucy was silent in thought. Sophy had been 
experiencing the petty tyranny of her superior for many 
weeks, and only at Lady Lucy's earnest wish had been 
striving meekly to live it down. But Miss Manderson was 
not only unprincipled, but of a most jealous and unscrupu- 
lously selfish disposition. She was universally disliked, 
and was continually visiting her ill-humour upon the girls 
over whom she had control. 

' " If it be possible, live peaceably with all men," * said 
Lady Lucy musingly, as if speaking her thoughts. 

* And what is far more difficult,' said poor Sophy bitterly, 

* with all women. I got on so nicely in Milner's shop, where 
there was only Martha Green and myself, Mr. Milner, and 
the shopman. It is so depressing and wretched to be with 
Miss Manderson !' 

* Why did you leave Milner's shop, Sophy?* 
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* Oh, because they gave higher wages at Mrs. Hibbs', 
and I thought I would see more, and get on faster.* 

Lady Lucy spoke some kind and helpful words to the 
jaded girl, and promised to think over the matter, and act 
accordingly. Sophy left the matter in her hands with the 
most perfect and grateful confidence. We may as well 
here mention the result. Lady Lucy drove next day to 
Hibbs* large biscuit and confectionery shop, and requested 
an interview with Mrs. Hibbs, with whom she had a most 
satisfactory talk about Sophy. Mrs. Hibbs expressed her- 
self greatly pleased with Lady Lucy's protegee, and an 
arrangement was made to transfer Sophy firom the packing- 
room to the shop ; which adjustment of affairs being made 
without any allusion to existing jars, proved entirely suc- 
cessful. Sophy greatly preferred the variety of the shop 
to the monotony of the biscuit-room, and she and Miss 
Manderson lived thus apart on peaceable terms. 

Sophy has just left the pleasant little sanctum, cheered 
and lightened in heart, when Christina Mackay enters. 
She has not been a very regular attender of the class, but 
sufficiently so to entitle her, she believes, to ask counsel 
from Lady Lucy. She has obtained a very desirable situa- 
tion as maid to a lady who is going abroad, and she 
thinks it would be well for her to join the church before 
leaving home. The lady into whose service she is going 
has hinted her surprise that she is not already confirmed, 
or connected with any church. Christina is Scotch, and 
has since her residence in London sat in a Presbyterian 
church ; but partly from the irregularity of her attendance, 
and also from a dread of the strange minister, and his anti- 
cipated searching tests, she has come to Lady Lucy first 
to speak to her upon the subject. 

Lady Lucy spoke to her kindly, but faithfully, of the 
solemn nature of the step she proposed taking. She found 
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her well taught in Bible doctrines, wonderfully brimful of 
head-knowledge. She answered every question accurately ; 
yet there was on Lady Lucy's part a painful conviction 
that the right motive for coming to the Lord's table was 
entirely absent from Christina's heart. Other influences 
were at work. Lady Lucy's acquaintance with Christina 
was very slight, and she seemed to herself, at the end of 
their talk, to have altogether failed in making the least 
impression upon her mind. She rose and took from a 
drawer a small neat volume^ then seated herself at her 
desk. 

' What is your name ?* she asked in her own kind way. 
* I am going to beg your acceptance of this book. It is 
one of my special favourites.' 

* Christina Mackay, ma'am,' answered the girl. 

* Well,' continued her ladyship, in a tone the earnestness 
of which thrilled the young woman's inmost soul, * you have 
got Christ in your name ; never rest until you have got 
Christ in your heart also.' 

The girl took the little gift with thanks, and departed. 
A year after, on a similar evening at home, she again stood 
before Lady Lucy. Ah ! how changed was the expression 
of her face, and how softened her manner ! She came to 
tell Lady Lucy that her words had been blessed to her 
soul. She acknowledged that, when she joined the church, 
she was actuated by no pure motive, but from the merely 
selfish desire to ensure the favour and respect of her 
mistress. But away in a foreign land, surrounded by 
strangers, and often solitary and sad in heart, the faithful 
words spoken on that memorable night by Lady Lucy were 
remembered. With no Christian friend to help or counsel 
her in her very genuine anxiety about her soul, she had 
struggled on alone. Her prayers were answered, and now 
she was rejoicing in Christ as her Saviour God. She could 
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now humbly but joyfully say, that Christ was in her heart 
the hope of glory. 

Side by side of such bright fruits of the labours in the 
Bible class, were cases disheartening and sad. 

* I have missed Annie from the class, Mrs. Jones, for 
several weeks,' said Lady Lucy, as she stepped one morning 
into the house of a pale, careworn woman, * and have come 
to ask after her.* 

' Ah, yer ladyship, Annie is a changed girl of late, and 
all of going into that 'ere wicked shop. You haven't no 
notion, mann, of the wickedness in them 'ere places of 
business. Oh that she had held on in Day's house ! But 
she would go into that great shop, and see what's a come 
of it all!' 

* Nothing, I trust, has happened seriously to distress or 
disappoint you ?' said Lady Lucy soothingly. 

' She's been on the slidin' scale for many a long day, my 
ladyship — your ladyship, I mean ; an' I greatly misgives me 
if she ben't this very day well-nigh the foot on't.* 

* Annie ! she looked so docile and retiring,' 

* An' so she were, my lady, but there aint no more doci- 
lities now. She's that bold and vain, that even her own 
parients durstn't just say a word.* 

* How has it all become so changed ? ' 

* This 'ere way, marm. In the great saloon, where the 
gen'lmen, as they call thirsel's, goes for refreshments, the 
prettiest girls is chosen for to serve them. Well, they 
speaks complimentarily to the poor silly things. They 
praises their good looks ; — an' sure my Annie war as pretty 
a lass as ye can see, though I say it, as shouldn't. This 
flatters them ; and when they comes away from the shop 
at night, wearied and weak, there's some of them gen'lmen, 
forsooth, waitin' outside. They joins them, an' invites them 
for to go and take a little refreshment with them. An' they 
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give them drink an* sweets, an* takes them to dancin* saloons 
an* the like \ an* home they come at all hours, their heads 
filled with vanity an* sillyhood.* 

* And Annie has gone into these ways ? ' 

* Yes, my — your ladyship,* said poor Mrs. Jones ; ' an* 
one who calls hisself Mr. Harry Clinker has been attendin* 
upon Annie, an* she says, poor silly fool, that he*s going for 
to make her Mrs. Clinker, an* all her father an' me has 
said has had no effect, not one grain ; an* when she came 
home so exceeding late this mornin*, her father rated her 
roundly, an* told her she must come home in better time ; 
an' she tossed her head, and said she couldn't come no 
sooner. Then the master was roused, an* said she must 
manage to come home in proper time, elsen she would 
find no admittance at his door ; an* she got very red, an* 
muttered that she shouldn*t trouble him no longer, not she. 
I tried to smooth thinx somewhat, but it only worsted 
matters ; and I know she took with her, when she left the 
'ouse, a big bundle; an' oh, your ladyhood, I'm greatly 
afraid that she'll go off with that bad man, an* we'll never 
no more see my Annie !' 

Mrs. Jones hid her face in her apron, and sobbed 
piteously. Lady Lucy spoke words as comforting as the 
circumstances would permit, and then asked her what she 
considered the remedy for such a sad state of things. 

* Of course,* said the poor woman, ' everything*s goin' at 
railroad haste now-a-days ; times is changed since my 
young days. It's the late hours that does the mischief with 
many ; but with my Annie, who*s in a shop, and the hours 
is earlier there, it*s the love o' dress, marm. They'll part 
wi* anything for to accomplish dress. Flattery an' finery is 
all the go. Their spirits gets down for want of exercise 
an* air, an' they*re ready for excitement, come howsomed- 
ever it may. So, when they quits the shop at night, weary 
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an' down-hearted, a pleasant face a-waitin' of them, an' a 
oflfer of refreshment an' amusement, comes very welcome- 
like. An' ye know, marm — yer ladyhood — pardon me, 
mann, they're but youngsters, an' ye'U never put ^ould 
'eads on the top off young shoulders. An',' continued the 
poor woman, a sudden fresh burst of sorrowful thought 
overwhelming her, * I thought I had done so exceedin' 
beautiful for Annie, when I got her into a shop where the 
hours is reg'lar an' fixed. My eldest, Fanny, was in a grand 
dressmaker's 'ouse, an',' with a hysteric sob, * it killed her. 
Many a night it was twelve an' one o'clock before she 
darkened her father's door, an' yet she was that brave an' 
content, never a murmur crossed her lips. But them late 
hours struck the nails for her coffin, marm, a-lack, a-lack 
a-day ! ' 

* Poor Fanny ! ' said Lady Lucy kindly ; * how old was 
she, Mrs. Jones ? ' 

* Nineteen, yer ladyhood, an' she war bringing in good 
wages; for she was a steady, skilful lass, an' a great favourite 
with everybody.' 

* These late hours,' said Lady Lucy musingly and mourn- 
fully, for the effects of the grinding system were meeting 
her daily among the members of the Bible class. * How 
thoughtless and unfair of the employers ! ' 

* Oh, marm, they haven't no feelin's at all. The longest 
hours an' the shortest pay is their motto an' creed.* 

*What can be done?* soliloquized Lady Lucy. The 
question had been little out of her mind for many weeks 
past 

* Nothin' will ever serve, my ladyship, but the law. If 
them grand big wigs would think of the poor shop-folks, 
an' come down on *em, the employers, I mean, when they 
outfringes the lawful, bargained-for hours, an' make 'tvapay 
upy that 'ud do it Nothin' else ever will.' 
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* Well, Mrs. Jones,* said her sweet visitor, ' it is a comfort 
to remember that the Lord reigneth. We can pray to Him 
about this sad grievance, and seek to devise something 
that, with His blessing, shall relieve these oppressed young 
people. Good-bye. I shall go now and endeavour to 
hear tidings of your poor Annie.' 

That night the anxious mother watched long and late. 
As the busy throng ceased for a brief space to swell the 
thoroughfare where the Joneses lived, she breathlessly caught 
the sound of each footfall. But Annie came not; and 
when the broken-hearted woman raked together for the 
last time her poor 'miserable embers, over which, silent and 
alone, she had hovered the livelong night, the morning sun 
shone through the little dim window, and she knew that 
her Annie was ruined — ^lost 

* She'll come all right,* said Jones as he passed out to his 
work, leaving his * little 'ooman* almost paralyzed with grief. 

But the mother knew better. She could not leave her 
babies to go and seek for Annie, even if she had known 
where in the great Babel to go, and a long dreary day 
dragged slowly on. Again she kept her vigils as night 
settled down. She would be ready to fling wide open the 
door at the faintest tap from without, and press her poor 
child to her loving heart; and many times she ran and 
wildly opened it, but all in vain. The little sparks of hope, 
which she had bravely, almost against hope, been fanning 
through the day, ebbed with the waning firelight on this 
second night. How busy was memory within her ! and 
how many fire-pictures she saw, as the expiring flames leapt 
and quivered, casting long shadows across the still, dim 
room ! Annie in her babyhood, when her tiny life trembled 
in the balance, and the agonized mother, in her passionate 
grief, would not brook the thought of losing her ! This fire- 
picture she watched dissolving into the fresh, blooming 
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child, thriving amid toil and hardship, and bursting at last 
into fair, beautiful girlhood. And now — ah, the last flicker 
of the fireHght died away, as the stricken mother strained 
her poor eyes to dream out the last fitful vision ; and she 
crawled from her cold fireside, feeling that a dark, dark shadow 
now rested for ever alike on her heart and on her home. 

Such sorrowful and, alas, by no means unfrequent cases, 
fringed with their dark shadows the many hopeful pictures 
in real life connected with the Bible class. The danger to 
which multitudes of young persons were exposed, arose, 
as the reader must have seen, in great measure from the 
unreasonable demand of the employers on the time and 
energies of their workers. All employers, however, are not 
like Madame Petitcoeur and Co., and so Lady Lucy rejoiced 
to know. Let us accompany her in but one more such 
visit, and we too shall be refreshed and cheered. 

Her carriage stopped one morning at the door of a dress- 
maker, who was not more famous for her admirable fitting 
and finishing of ladies' dresses, than for the considerateness 
and generosity of her dealings with her girls. It was ten 
o'clock when Lady Lucy entered her show-room. As she 
waited for Miss Shepherd to appear, she remarked, as she 
had often done before, the order and neatness of the apart- 
ment. It was not merely that it was freshly arranged, and 
as yet unconfused by the medley of visitors who would 
throng the room as the day wore on, but it was the tout 
ensemble of the room which struck the eye. The windows 
were open, and the morning air entered fresh and cool. 
The wardrobes containing patterns and dresses were bright 
and polished, the drapery of the tables and windows was 
clean, and the arrangement of the goods tasteful and 
attractive in the highest degree. Presently Miss Shepherd 
entered, bright and cheerful. She was a woman above the 
middle height, slight in person, and with a face of shrewd 
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intelligence, without a single line of asperity to mar its very 
pleasant expression. She was the sole head of a large 
establishment, and she managed it after her own fashion. 
This she looked upon as no small privilege ; for she knew 
the obstacles which one actuated by Christian principles 
often meets with from a partner who has no sympathy in 
such matters. 

' I am free,' she would say, * to regulate my house ac- 
cording to the dictates of my own conscience, and I thank 
my God it is so.' 

She was, as she laughingly expressed it, * a bom dress- 
maker.' Her mother had been so before her ; and losing 
that kind parent at an early age, she had travelled unaided 
and alone through each successive stage of the business, 
and knew experimentally its hardships and perils. 

Lady Lucy had come this morning to bespeak her in- 
terest on behalf of Hetty Gray, a young friendless girl, 
whose health was beginning to fail in the place of business 
where she at present was. It was exceedingly difficult to 
get a girl into Miss Shepherd's estabhshment, such was 
her character for kindness and early hours. But if any 
one could succeed in such an attempt, it was Lady Lucy. 

* Poor lassie ! ' exclaimed Miss Shepherd, as Lady Lucy 
finished her little sketch of Hetty's sad experience in her 
chosen profession, * I shall make a place for her. Hard as 
I may be considered in my strictness to rules and regula- 
tions with healthy and often lazy girls, I never could with- 
hold food or rest from the weakly ones. What I have 
suffered in my early apprentice days, taught me a lifelong 
lesson. I have gone at nine in the morning, many a day, 
and not left my work till near midnight. Work was put 
into my hand, which I was flatteringly told none but myself 
could do, and which must be done to go home next morn- 
ing, or perhaps that same night I was willing to work ; 
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but I felt the hard selfishness and cruelty which, when the 
boarders went down to dinner or tea, prevented my being 
asked to accompany them, or have the offer even of the 
simplest refreshment.* 

Christian principle, and not mere womanly kindness and 
love, actuated Miss Shepherd in the management of her 
large household. The hours were fixed and short for 
boarders and day-workers alike. 

At eight in the morning all assembled in the large 
dining-room, where family worship was conducted by Miss 
Shepherd herself. Breakfast followed, and half an hour 
was allowed to each before the engrossing labours of the 
day commenced. Then the work began in good earnest 
The * first hand,' being like-minded with Miss Shepherd, 
strove to follow out in the workroom all her employer's 
will. Each and all were expected to be busy while at 
work. Miss Shepherd was unsparing to the indolent or 
trifling girls, who unscrupulously thought that, because she 
was * good,' she would also be easy and lax. They very 
soon learnt their mistake, and how impossible it was to 
shirk or evade her penetrating eye. Her responsible 
position as their teacher forbade her to suffer trifling 
either with their time or talents ; while, at the same time, 
her womanly kindness made her tenderly sympathetic. A 
pale girl, whose taste was reliable, would be sent out to 
choose trimmings, or * to fit a lady.' The distance ensured 
a walk, the exercise circulated her young blood, and she 
came home refreshed in body and spirit. Another, per- 
haps, whose nimble fingers were never one moment idle, 
and whose heart was in her work, would become suddenly, 
perhaps, languid and ill. She was taken to a large airy 
room, not the * hospital ' — Miss Shepherd disliked the name 
— but to * sun shade,' and there she was suffered to relax 
and rest. Nourishing food was administered, and kindness 
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was heaped upon her. If need be, medical treatment was 
provided, and everything done to cheer and restore the 
homeless girl. 

* Such ways will never pay, never !' had been repeated to 
Miss Shepherd over and over again. But she persevered ; 
and if she did not grow rich as fast as some of her un- 
scrupulous sisters in the trade did, she felt a far sweeter 
reward in the thought that she was trying, in her * short 
day,' to glorify her Father in heaven. There was, too, a 
present recompense in the genuine love and respect of 
those under her charge. 

*0f course,' she said in talking to Lady Lucy of her 
arrangements, * of course I have my sours as well as my 
sweets. There are now and then girls who abuse our 
kindness, or try to inspire rebellious thoughts ; but such 
are now the exception, not the rule, and I am satisfied 
that doing in all cases as we would be done by is a sheet- 
anchor of safe, consistent conduct' 

* How do you do in the busy season ? ' 

* Always take on extra hands. The girls who know my 
consideration for them would work on double tides to help 
me. But I could not be easy in permitting such exorbitant 
expenditure of strength as this would entail, and I always 
have additional aid.' 

* But I thought these extra hands were frequently a 
greater hindrance than help, ignorant, as they must often 
be, of your style and ways.' 

* Raw, inexperienced girls could only be a hindrance ; 
but there are many young women to be had who can 
work the machine, and who are really good dressmakers 
generally. At first it was troublesome to find such, and 
few will take the trouble. Orders do come in so rapidly 
at times, that unless one had "ready help," it would be 
impossible then to begin the search. But my girls can 
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always manage to find the right ones. They know what is 
wanted, and who will really help them ; and among them 
they have sisters, or friends, or mothers sometimes, who 
are glad to have even a temporary engagement. Then I 
never take in hand what I cannot finish at the proper 
time ; and ladies, my best customers, who know ** my 
ways," are very accommodating and kind. Yes, my lady, 
in this, as in all things, where there's a will there's a way.' 

* Do any of your customers ever leave you when you 
refuse to take in hand their orders ? * asked Lady Lucy. 

* I have had such cases, but not many. With my extra 
band I generally am able to overtake the press of the 
season ; but where a lady has gone away rufiied, she has 
generally cooled down and returned, or she has been a 
customer that I have had no cause to regret losing. Just 
last week I lost one of the latter class. She has not paid 
one entire bill for three whole years, and is one of the 
most expensively dressed ladies in London. She has a 
husband who gives her a mere pittance to dress upon, 
and she visits a great deal. She has constant dealings in 
the exchange column oi the Queen; and how to ensure 
variety upon her small allowance exerts her ingenuity, 
and taxes every power of her really active mind. She 
comes here one day, and orders a most expensive set of 
dresses, evening, dinner, and morning, all at once, with 
cloaks and jackets besides. When I render my account, 
she will offer me a iew pounds in part payment, promising 
the balance when her allowance comes due. She will not 
show face here again for weeks, but goes meanwhile to 
other dressmakers and shops, and takes on with them. 
When they dun her, and her dresses are worn, back she 
comes to me. This has hitherto been her system, and 
to-day she owes me a very large sum. She began 
this system with me when I was inexperienced in such 
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clever arts, and her bill has run up to this figure. Her 
haughty coolness is equal to the meanness of her devices 
to carry her point. Last week, however, the climax was 
reached. We had as much work on hand as we could 
possibly overtake, and one of my best workers was laid 
aside, when she arrived, and gave orders to Miss Jennings 
to have a lace dress finished by the following afternoon. 
She must have it, she said; but Miss Jennings said she 
could not possibly promise it : the girls would have to sit 
up all night to execute her order.' 

*"And what if they do?" she said indignantly. 

* " Miss Shepherd will not permit it, ma'am ; but I can let 
you have it the following day." 

*She became violently angry; and throwing down a 
cheque for thirty pounds, a mere fraction of what she is 
owing, she swept out of the room, saying : 

*"I shall never enter your saloon again; and what is 
more, I shall tell every one how insolent you have been." 

* I rendered the balance of her account that night, when 
acknowledging receipt of the cheque, and have heard no 
more from her since. I have learnt, however, that she has 
been doing her very utmost to prejudice some of my best 
customers against me.* 

*What unladylike behaviour!' said Lady Lucy, * espe- 
cially when her large debt has put her so entirely in your 
power.' 

* I have more hope of my money now than I ever had,' 
said Miss Shepherd quietly. *Her pride is up, and she 
will get out of my hands somehow. But she may do me 
a deal of harm.' 

The remainder of the visit was occupied in a talk about 
some of Miss Shepherd's young ladies who were members 
of the Bible class. 

* I quite believe,' said Lady Lucy at the close of a very 
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interesting conversation, 'that your practical Christianity 
does more to advance the cause of truth among your young 
people than any mere preaching or teaching ; the girls can 
understand that, while a life altogether inconsistent with 
the profession puzzles and perplexes.' 

* His is a sweet service truly,' said Miss Shepherd ; * and 
when I can look up and catch His smile on my efforts to 
serve and please Him, I ask and wish no more. And yet 
how He has prospered me in my calling! If employers 
only knew the fresh energy and hope which is enkindled by 
the Saturday half-holiday and the sacred day of rest, they 
would come to find that, even in the lowest sense, it is 
politic to give the girls the recreation and rest which are 
their due. I am certain that, with my short hours, I get 
more real service out of my workers than these others do 
from the jaded energies and overtasked strength of their 
poor slaves.' 

* Sir George holds out high hopes that the bill for regu- 
lating the hours of those employed in shops and places of 
business will be passed before very long. What a boon it 
would be ! He is exerting all his influence on its behalf; 
and I have been able to furnish him with, alas ! too many 
instances of the fatal effects of the present system.' 

* How many will bless you both for your untiring patience 
and love!' said Miss Shepherd. 'There is no more help- 
less class than those you are seeking to befriend ; and I 
may add, none more grateful for sympathy and help.' 

As Lady Lucy drove silent and alone from Miss Shep- 
herd's door, her heart was full of gladness. Her interviews 
with Miss Shepherd always cheered her in her work. She 
was truly a lampholder for Jesus Christ; yes, and a per- 
fumed lamp. And as Lady Lucy thought of the quiet 
self-denial and steady principle of good Miss Shepherd, she 
felt how emphatically she was adorning the doctrine of 
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Jesus Christ ; not seeking to do great and startling deeds, 
but taking up each day the divinely appointed task, and 
sweetly striving to do it heartily, as unto her Lord. 

* Peace,' mentally exclaimed Lady Lucy, 'be upon her 
dwelling, and prosperity within her walls V 





CHAPTER XV. 



OUT AND IN. 

gHAT a beautiful morning!' said Lady Lucy as 
she entered the breakfast parlour one morning 
towards the close of Rose's visit. ' Most 
charming for Sydenham, Rosie, is it not?" 
she added, as the young girl hastened forward to receive 
the kind morning kiss. 

' Oh, perfect !' answered Rose. 'It will be delicious at 
the Palace to-day !' 

'I am very sony,' continued Lady Lucy, 'that Maud's 
cold is decidedly worse ; and I have advised her not to get 
up.' 

'And not go!' exclaimed Rose in a tone of great dis- 
appointment *0h. Lady Lucy, surely she is not so ill as 
that?' 

'She is not very ill at all, dear, but she has had a 
disturbed aud rather feverish night; and I am sure her 
papa, who has just gone to see her, will not allow her to go 
out to-day,' 

Sir George, who at this moment joined the party in the 
breakfast-room, was quite decided on the point 

' She may get up towards the afternoon, and come down 
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to the drawing-room, but she must not go out for a day or 
two.' 

*Let us put it off, then,' said Rose. *We should not 
care to go without Maud, I am sure.' 

* We may do so if you can prolong your visit, dear ; but 
if you adhere to your plan of leaving us on Thursday, we 
have not another spare day.' 

* Besides,* continued Lady Lucy, * the Vansittarts are to 
meet us at the Palace, and probably the Egertons also ; so 
we must not disappoint our friends, though it will be a sad 
blank not having Maud with us.' 

Sydenham was a favourite resort of Rose's. She loved 
its gardens and its flowers, its music, and the cool delicious- 
ness of its fountains. Its very air, she said, was full of 
charms. It was, besides, pleasant to meet one's friends, and 
saunter leisurely through its various departments, or sit out 
upon the green, green grass. 

Maud was so cheerful and sweet when Rose went to 
condole with her, and so confidently affirmed that she would 
not be one bit lonely, that when Rose hastened to her 
room to dress, it was with more spirit than in the rhoming 
she had believed possible. Rose's toilette was soon ar- 
ranged, and for this hot July day looked pretty and cool. 
She wore a white dress and jacket, with simple but very 
stylish trimmings of blue, and a tiny white bonnet with a 
wreath of forget-me-not As she took her seat beside Lady 
Lucy in the handsome carriage, and shook out her dainty 
little parasol with its blue linings, a careless onlooker 
might have believed that in her brilliant face and form he 
saw one happy mortal at least in this chequered scene. An 
attentive and keen eye could, however, detect an expression 
of face still more restless and unquiet than hitherto — ^an 
eager, expectant look, which told of a heart as yet all im- 
satisfled. 
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The 'ifs* and *buts' which had so clustered round her 
path at Glenard seemed cropping up more thickly than 
ever here ; and the disappointment with which she was ever 
meeting, even in the midst of so much attention and kind- 
ness, infused a certain petulance and irritability into her 
naturally exacting spirit. 

*0f course,' she 'murmured to herself, *it would have 
been too much to have had Maud well, and with us at the 
Palace, on this glorious day. Always a want or a miss in 
everything. It is too provoking, really! And Maud actually 
as bright and sunny as if all were right ! Even that is 
aggravating, when it is such a disappointment to have to go 
without her.' 

The drive was pleasant, though hot; and on reaching 
the Palace, Rose's languid spirits revived. The scene was 
very brilliant The Hite of London society was there. Pre- 
sently our party was joined by the Vansittarts; and to 
Rose's genuine satisfaction. Captains Harris and Egerton 
appeared, and politely * tacked on !* They repaired to the 
music-room, to secure places for the concert ; and Captain 
Harris begged, in a manner so respectful, yet earnest, to be 
allowed to sit beside Rose, that she graciously acquiesced. 

* Now this is what I call jolly !' said Captain Harris, as 
he and Rose, with convenient Harry Eccles on her other 
side, seated themselves comfortably behind the rest of their 
party. * I have not been in such charming circumstances. 
Miss Burgoyne, since I had the honour of meeting you at 
Mrs. Harcourt's ball. I have been in the country for some 
days, but since my return have been riding each day in the 
Row in hopes of seeing you. Egerton heard a rumour of 
you coming here to-day, and I came with the one concen- 
trated hope of meeting you.' 

Rose bowed, and smiled. 

^ I wish these fellows out there would take a little longer 
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time to screw up their strings. However, thank goodness, 
we shall have the interval !* 

* But you love music ?' 

* Yes j but I love talking to you ten times more.' 
Rose's heart beat painfully fast as he added, in a low, 

impassioned tone : * Let me tell you. Miss Burgoyne, of 
my love — ^my — ^ 

But here he paused ; and as Rose turned timidly round, 
she was alarmed by the sudden look of pain which had 
seized his face and blanched his lips. His eye was riveted 
on some figures who at this moment appeared ; and as her 

eye followed his, it fell upon the Earl of and his lovely 

young Countess. She was dressed superbly — too richly for 
her age, Rose thought; yet she looked charming in her 
languid, listless beauty. The Earl's appearance was not 
improved by the fatigue and late hours of the London 
season ; and the contrast between the ill-assorted pair was 
more than ever marked. 

^La belle Comtessey murmured Rose, almost unconsciously. 

She glanced again at Captain Harris. With a sudden 
effort he rallied, and assuming an air of nonchalance^ said : 

* Ah ! they have got seats at last ! I was beginning to 
tremble lest I should have been compelled to resign mine 
to the Countess.' 

Fortunately for both, the music began. By a like fasci- 
nation, each found their eyes fixed on Alice. She had 
spoken not a word to her lord and master; he did not 
seem to expect it ; and now she scanned the faces all 
around, but no emotion seemed stirred by the sight of any. 
She bent her languid eyes towards the orchestra with equal 
indifference. Suddenly a beautiful operatic air was struck 
up. Alice's face assumed an eager look. Its listless ex- 
pression was gone, and for a few minutes she sparkled with 
animation. Believing herself unobserved — ^for the Earl was 
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in the enjoyment of a temporary nap — she silently raised 
her pocket-handkerchief to her eyes, and tears were sur- 
reptitiously wiped away. Scarcely daring to turn towards 
Captain Harris, Rose yet managed to steal a glance. Emo- 
tion sat visibly on his now flushed cheek and tightly com- 
pressed lips. 

'Something they have sung or played together,' she 
assured herself. 

All her enjoyment of the concert was gone ; and at the 
close of the first part she bent forward to Sir George, and 
whispered, * Let us go, please ; we have had enough, don't 
you think? It is very close and airless here.' Then, 
turning to Captain Harris, she said, * I am hot and tired, 
and shall go with Sir George outside. Pray,' she added 
haughtily, * don't let me interfere with your enjoyment of 
the music' And she abruptly moved away. 

Later in the day she again encountered Captain Harris. 
He was assiduously attending Jane Vansittart ; while Rose 
appeared in brilliant spirits, receiving the very marked 
admiration of the * dull baronet,' Sir Eustace Byng, who 
was lost in delighted amazement at the wonderful gracious- 
ness of the usually proud beauty. 

* Unfait accompli^ said Miss Vansittart to her companion 
as Rose approached. * I do wish her, however, a better 
lot than such a dismal nonentity.' 

* He is rich.* 

* And she is fair, and a capital girl — quite incapable, I 
believe, of anything in the least sordid.' 

* Gold,' said Captain Harris bitterly, * gold can buy any- 
thing — everything !' 

Rose was thankful when Lady Lucy announced that it 
was time to leave. * What a horrid day it had been, and 
yet how delightful it might have been ; buf* — And she re- 
lapsed into an almost moody silence during the drive home, 
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and on reaching Grosvenor Square felt more than ever 
weary in heart. 

* It is all so unsatisfactory, and hollow, and false !' she 
mentally murmured. And gladly she turned away from it 
all to the real, and loving, and true, as they met her at 
every step in the happy home of her friends. 

Meanwhile Maud had had her interests and occupations 
on this long summer day. Let us look in upon her just 
as the carriage has driven off to the Crystal Palace. 

Refreshed with her quiet hour in her own room, she, in 
accordance with her papa's permission, descended to the 
drawing-room. She felt better, and had the conviction that 
the worst of her cold was past, and that a couple of days 
in the house would make her quite well. She looked very 
interesting and pretty, as, dressed in a fresh pink muslin 
dress, she entered the drawing-room. Her beautiful black 
hair, contrasted with her clear though dark complexion, 
and the sweet expression of her face, which in its charm 
Rose always characterized as * Maud's look,* was irresistibly 
winning. 

* Mamma has attended to the flowers to-day,' she solilo- 
quized ; * how delicious they are !' And she bent admiringly 
over bunches of geraniums and fragant roses, delicate 
azaleas, and heaths. 

The room was large and cool, shaded on this hot day by 
outside blinds. The furniture was handsome, and in perfect 
taste ; conspicuous were a fine pianoforte and Maud's harp. 
Books and periodicals, magazines and reports, lay sprinkled 
about, everything in the apartment betokening intelligence, 
culture, and refinement. Maud seated herself at the piano, 
and had an hour's hearty practice— a daily habit of hers. 
She then wrote various letters and notes, some to her 
brothers, others in connection with a variety of interests in 
the Bible class ; and had just taken up a review, and lain 
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down on the sofa to have a feast, when Barclay announced 
Dr. Binning, and the next moment Osmond Binning stood 
before her. 

* Osmond,' she exclaimed, as she sprang up to receive 
him in her kind, frank way, * when did you arrive ?' 

* Only this morning. Howard mentioned, I daresay, 
that I was to be in town.' 

* Yes, in his last letter he told us you intended leaving 
Edinburgh this week ; but he did not name any day.' 

* I could not till yesterday fix the very day ; but here I 
am, Maud, fairly afloat' 

He then made warm inquiries for all the family ; and 
being satisfied with her account, he, in reply to her eager 
questions about his plans, launched out upon his work and 
his prospects. He was assured of Maud's true sisterly 
sympathy in himself and in his work, and he knew how 
very dear to her heart was the common cause in which each 
was engaged — how precious were the interests of Christ's 
kingdom deposited in their hands. 

* I have had such a busy, happy time, Maud,' he said, 
* have learnt and seen so much of the working of medical 
missions ; and now I go out with a burning heart to put my 
knowledge into operation in my adopted land.' 

As he spoke, his face was lighted up with a glow, not all 
of earth. He was, as Howard had said, a perfect beau-ideal 
of manly grace and beauty. Tall, but elegantly formed, 
every movement was easy and free. His face was classic 
and refined ; dark, curly, wavy hair clustered round his 
open massive brow ; and his very soul looked out from his 
glorious hazel eyes. His manners had the charm of high 
and cultivated breeding. And this richly endowed casket 
held a gem, a being of rare mind and acquirements. Ah ! 
and a soul at peace with God, and constrained by the love 
of Christ to live not imto himself but to Him who had 
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loved him, and given Himself for him. * And now,' as he 
finished a rapid little sketch of his doings since they had 
last met, and expressed in glowing words the bright hope 
he entertained, in however small a measure, of winning 
souls for Christ in heathen India, he added, * I have in 
God's kind providence made an engagement to go out 
with Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan as their private physician. 
They urged me to accept their offer; and although the 
arrangement entails delay — for they intend making a 
considerable continental tour — still it enables me to hus- 
band my coin,' he said laughingly, * and gives me, be- 
sides, opportunities for gathering information, medically 
and otherwise, in Paris and elsewhere, which may prove 
very helpful in my work.' 

* How extremely pleasant ! * said Maud, who had listened 
to him with the deepest interest *And when do you 
start ?* 

' The day after to-morrow.' 

•What?' 

*Yes, it must be so.* And Maud was sure his brave 
voice quivered. * Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan are obliged to 
hasten to Paris to see friends who have prolonged their 
stay there that a meeting may take place ; and as my 
engagement with them has already begun, I must go.* 

*You will come here, then, and stay till you leave. 
Mamma and papa will wish it, I know.* 

' I cannot. I am so sorry, Maud. I must go down to 
Clapham this afternoon to spend it with my cousin Selina ; 
and we start on Thursday morning for Dover so early, that 
I could not think of rousing your household. But I will 
come and spend to-morrow with you ; ' and again his voice 
trembled with emotion, as he added, * with my best loved 
friends at home, and to whom I owe so very much.' 

Maud was touched by his deep feeling, but controlled 
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herself to say calmly, * Well, we must be thankful for what 
we can get of you, Osmond ; but ' — and a shade of dis- 
appointment flitted over her face — * Rose is engaged to- 
morrow, the whole day too ! What a pity ! I should have 
liked you so much to have met T 

* Miss Burgoyne?' 

* Yes ; she is staying with us at present, but has promised 
to spend a long day at Twickenham with some old Miss 
Falconers, and I know they would be offended if she were 
to fail in her engagement' 

* She is a regular will o' the wisp,' he said with a look of 
regret. *I remember her beauty, and her honesty, and 
fearlessness, with great interest, and would have enjoyed 
seeing her once again. But our paths lie different ways, it 
would appear.* 

Maud had risen to say good-bye, and Osmond for a 
moment held her hand in his own kind and respectfully 
privileged way, when again Barclay threw open the door, 
and Dr. Halsey was announced. 

The doctor cast a rapid, penetrating glance at the young 
couple, who moved from each other as he advanced ; and 
Osmond warmly expressed his pleasure at seeing him, and 
sat down to talk to him for a little. Maud puzzled herself 
to account for the doctor's shy manner this afternoon, he 
was usually so genial and frank. The two young doctors 
were one, she well knew, in Christian faith and zeal ; 
one, too, in the profession they followed. What could it 
mean? She exerted herself to cover the absent, queer 
manner of Dr. Halsey, when again visitors were announced, 
ladies this time — the Misses Preston; and Charlotte and 
Ina sailed in. 

Maud rang for tea, and a pleasant visit ensued, the 
young ladies being greatly charmed with Dr. Binning's 
courteous manner and air. 
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* Where is Rose?' asked Ina of Maud. 

* Gone with papa and mamma to the Palace. They will 
be home at seven to dinner.' 

* She is a regular truant,* said Charlotte. *The attractions 
here seem quite irresistible— quite. We have brought her 
Indian letters which came this morning,* continued Char- 
lotte. * Will you give them to her, Maud ? And may we 
trust you to tell her that she must come back to us ? Every- 
body is dying to see her, and no one can tell when these 
despotic despatches may be summoning her away.' 

Maud promised, assuring her visitors, however, that Rose 
fully intended being with them on Thursday. Dr. Halsey, 
whose abstraction did not seem to wear oflf, now rose and 
said: 

* I shall go and see Mrs. Macdonald, Miss Eccles. How 
is her rheumatism to-day?' And seeing that the others 
were talking to each other, he added, in a lower tone, * May 
I come back and tell you how I find her ?* 

* Certainly,* answered Maud simply; *I shall wish to 
know.* 

* Keep me !' said the faithful Scotch housekeeper, as the 
doctor left her room after a most protracted visit. * The 
doctor's clean doited the day ! Me tak* his pills, three on 
'em every twa hours ! An* bathe my head wi* mustard an' 
water, an* my feet an' shouthers wi* vinegar ! Did ever 
sane body hear o* siccan skill as tHat ! 'Deed, I'll do nane 
o* yer queer orders this day, my gude sir. Muckle as I 
admire, an* love ye too, there*s ither thochts i* yer noddle 
the day than perscriptions, an* pills, an* rheumatism, or my 
name*s no Jean Macdonald !* 

Other thoughts indeed ! • He scarcely knew what thoughts 
were at this oppressive moment. Maud, her sweet, fair 
image filled his mind : that was nothing new ; but — Dr. 
Binning ! could there be any understanding between them ? 
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He must know ; his fate must be sealed from her own dear 
lips alone. He found the visitors all gone, and Maud 
seated at her Davenport writing. 

She looked up sweetly as he entered, 

' Well r 

He closed the door, and advanced towards her without 
a word. 

* How is she ?' continued Maud, fearful of any bad ac- 
counts of their faithful Macdonald. 

* Oh, she is all right — that is, she is better ; but I begin 
to fear I have made a bungle of her prescription, ot what 
I told her to do and take, at least I was not thinking 
of her just then. I am not myself, Miss Eccles.* And he 
gazed on her with a wistful, tender look. 

* Are you not well ?* exclaimed Maud, rising hastily. 

* Come, and let me tell you all about it.* And he drew 
her to a sofa, and gently placed her on it, seating himself 
by her side. 

* May I tell you of my deep, deep love for you. Miss 
Eccles ? You must siurely have guessed it ; but the sight 
of Binning this afternoon has conjured up anxious fore- 
bodings. Say, dearest, are you free to love me ?* 

He took her little white hand within his own, and waited 
for her words. 

* You surprise me,* she said ; and the rich blood mantled 
all over her expressive face, but she let him hold her hand. 

' My own dear love, say one word to tell me I may hope.* 
She drooped her head. He listened breathlessly for her 
answer. 

* And so you love me really ?' She gazed up dreamily, 
but with such a look of happiness. 

' As my very life.* 

* And I you.* She bent her head, and this time it rested 
on his shoulder. 
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Not another word was spoken. No more were needed. 
Heart had found heart, and together they sat in silent 
happiness. 

* Is it real — ^all true ?* at last said Maud, looking up into 
the manly, handsome face, which bent over her with such 
looks of love. 

* True as your word can make it, Maud.* He spoke the 
name shyly, but with such gladness. * I meant to have 
approached you more gradually, and perhaps more comme 
il faut^ but I lost all sense of etiquette at the sight of my 
fancied rival.' 

Maud fairly laughed. 

* Dear Osmond ! he is going away, you know. He is 
Howard's dearest firiend, and we love each other as brother 
and sister.' 

* He must have thought me strange — rudey I fear,' ex- 
claimed the doctor with concern. * I did not mean it, but 
I really felt as if a blow had been dealt at my heart. I 
was fairly stunned when I saw him by your side.* 

* What a strange day this has been !* said Maud. 

* Strange and happy ?' 
'Oh yes 1' 

*I knew you were to be alone. Indeed, I saw the 
carriage pass as I was in the chemist's ; and after com- 
mitting, as I have done over and over, the whole case to 
God, I came up, determined to make some way. I got 
over my morning work early, and lent my carriage to some 
patients to take a drive in the Park. I came here a solitary 
man ; I go, Maud, enriched and blessed.' 

He rose, and Maud thought he had never looked so 
striking. He had neither the face nor form of Osmond 
Binning. His features were irregular, but his expression 
was most pleasing and intelligent. Above the average 
height, his figure had a vigour and power which gave 
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liim a manly and even martial air; and his whole bearing 
and manners betokened the man of breeding and refined 
culture. 

* My own !' And he pressed her to his heart in a lover's 
fond embrace. * By the way,' he said, * I have something 
to suggest, and you shall know my reason. Could you 
keep our secret for a little from Miss Burgoyne?' 

'FromRosie?' 

' Yes. You will acquit me of all vanity, I am sure ; and 
now, you know, I have a claim to your sympathy in all my 
work. But I have good reason for believing that her cousin, 
Louisa Preston, has imbibed a — ^an unfortunate liking for 
me.' 

Maud listened absorbed. 

* I was quite unprepared for such episodes, somehow ; 
and, in my profound sympathy for her grief and delicacy, 
may perhaps have been too compassionate. How, pure 
my motives were, my conscience bears witness. Little 
trivial circumstances at first aroused my fears, and I am 
now convinced of the truth of my painful suspicions. I 
need not say I have done and am doing everything in my 
power to undeceive the poor girl.' 

' I hope,' said Maud very earnestly, * I hope you have 
not in any indirect way been the cause of her drawing 
towards me. I hoped, I do still hope, that there is a really 
serious work begun in Louey's soul ; like the first streak 
of mom in the cold midnight of her heart, but a real streak, 
nevertheless, from the Sun Himself.' 

* Such is my own conviction too \ and I believe you are, 
humanly speaking, the source and spring; and it is this 
belief that makes me dread the possibility of any check on 
your friendship or intercourse. It would be such a mourn- 
ful inauguration of our happiness, Maud 1' And again he 
drew her to his heart 
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* Terrible I' 

* From what I have seen of Miss Burgoyne, I feel sure 
she would appreciate any motive you might have for keeping 
our engagement secret for a time.' 

* I am certain she would ; she is so ingenuous, and, as 
we say in Scotland, so aefauld. In all other circumstances 
she should have heard second only to mamma.* 

* Meanwhile, Maud, you will not cease your exertions 
and your prayers for poor Louisa ; and I shall act in such 
a manner as will soon, I trust, ^sabuse her of the delusive 
notion she has imbibed.' 

* Agreed,' said Maud. 

* Signed and sealed,' said the happy lover, as he pressed 
a long, fond kiss upon her rosy lips, and tore himself 
away, having arranged to wait upon Sir George in the 
evening, and ask his consent to their engagement. 

Maud stood for a few seconds on the spot where she had 
stood with hiniy and thought or tried to think over her joy. 
It was all, however, a wild rush of happiness, and had come 
in its dhtouemmt so suddenly, that she could not school her 
ideas into any logical arrangement. For had he not been 
the dream of her heart ? — ^the beau-ideal she had upreared 
of a strong, manly, and most attractive Christian ? — so real 
in his religion, carrying it into the minutest details of his 
busy, honoured life, and yet so ready to make allowance 
for the morbid scruples of conscientious minds less en- 
lightened than his own. 

In his profession as a medical man he was rapidly ad- 
vancing. His practice was of the highest class, and his 
future career in life, both as a man of science and a physi- 
cian, was looked forward to by many with high anticipa- 
tions. 

As he hastened now to Mrs. Macdonald's room, to diminish 
her doses and apologize for his absent fit, he could scarcely 
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believe that two whole hours had slipped away since he 
entered the house. Hours were huge portions of time in 
his worked-up day. Yet will the reader easily believe that, 
as he went back to his labours this afternoon after this 
delicious lull, it was with a heart brimful of gratitude and 
joy. 

Maud started from her reverie at the sound of the dress- 
ing-bell, and ran off to her room. She closed the door, 
and found the first relief to her happiness in pouring out 
her thanks to her heavenly Father. He had given her this 
great gift, and she thanked Him for it, consecrating herself 
anew to His loving service, and linking for the first time 
in her petitions, as one even now not alone in faith and 
hope, but in love, his dear name. 

* How blessed,* she mentally exclaimed, * to be able to 
tell Jesus everything, and to possess His sympathy in our 
joys as well as sorrows !' 

For Maud was not one of those who carry all their 
troubles to the Lord, but keep, as one has said, their 
pleasures to themselves ; who think of God as ever ready 
to hear the cry of distress, but indifferent to the throb of 
joy with which the same heart may at another time be 
beating. No, certainly. She lovingly recognised Him as ^ 
giving, with Christ, all things richly to enjoy, and as the 
Author of every good and perfect gift. 

With joy in her heart and sunshine in her eye, she re- 
turned to the drawing-room, and awaited the arrival of the 
carriage. Soon it came, and the whole party were agreeably 
surprised to find Maud not only better, but a very picture 
of blooming brightness. 

The conversation during dinner was chiefly confined to 
lively descriptions from Rose and Harry of the incidents 
of the day, and to the discussion of the contents of Rose's 
Indian letters. When, however, the three ladies had retired 
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to the drawing-room, Maud was interrogated as to her 
proceedings in their absence. 

* Osmond is looking so well, mamma,' she said, * and is 
so full of hope in the prospect of his work ! ' 

* And what is he going to do ? ' asked Rose. 

*He is going to India as a medical missionary to the 
station where his father was for so many years. His object 
is in this way to draw the poor heathen, and all whom his 
influence can reach, to Jesus. By his medical skill he 
hopes to benefit them physically of course, but through this 
avenue to reach their hearts, and tell them of a Saviour's 
love. His pet scheme in connection with the enterprise is 
to build a hospital at the station, and conduct its working 
on the system of the dispensaries in Edinburgh ; the only 
difference being that which, of course, exists between a 
hospital and a dispensary.' 

* And what is the difference ? ' asked Rose. 

' In the hospital the patients reside in the building, while 
in the dispensary they give medical advice to out-door 
patients. In the dispensary in Edinburgh they come at a 
certain hour and attend a short religious service, which is 
held daily, and by which means they are brought within 
the sound of Christ's gospel' 

Lady Lucy at this moment rose, and looking at her 
watch, said : 

* I must leave you, my dears. This is my evening at 
home.' 

* Oh,' Lady Lucy, what of Jeanie Bird?* asked Rose 
eagerly. 

* I have heard but little of her for some days, but may 
get tidings of her from some one to-night She had made 
up her mind to leave Madame Petitcoeur's, she feels so unfit 
for the exceedingly toilsome life there. But Madame, who 
■knows her value, has persuaded her to remain till the 
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" season " is past, promising then to aid her to something 
easier and lighter.* 

* I hope she will keep her word,' said Rose doubtfully, 
as Lady Lucy left the room. 

* And now, Maud,' said Rose, taking a seat by her sweet 
friend, * do you approve of Osmond giving up everything^ 
offending his uncle, and all that, for these notions of his 
about going to the heathen ? ' 

* In his circumstances, I entirely approve. He has him- 
self been touched by God's great grace, and brought 
experimentally, Rosie, to know a Saviour's love \ and he is 
constrained by that love to tell it to others. He would 
gladly have remained at home — oh, how gladly ! — for a more 
passionate lover of Willanslee and its perfectly unique 
loveliness there could not be ; his admiration of nature, of 
everything beautiful indeed, is so ardent and deep. And 
he longed to scatter his new-found riches in that pleasant 
neighbourhood, and looked forward to working for Christ 
in that dark region — dark as regards all true gospel light 
But his uncle commanded him to renounce his religious 
views, forbade him to speak in the name of Jesus, or to do 
anything to help the people in their greatest needs. And 
he had but one course. His choice really was — and his 
uncle meant it to be so— between Willanslee home and 
friends and — Christ. He never once wavered; and Howard, 
who knows him best of any, told me that he never has 
heard him say one hesitating word as to the decision he 
has made. And, Rosie, what would mere existence, even 
in an earthly paradise, be, apart from Jesus and His happy 
service ? No, no, Osmond has chosen aright \ and if you 
could have seen him to-day, so manly and bright, so full of 
sweet, sacred, sanctified hope, you would yourself have said 
that he was a noble specimen of a happy, restful, and most 
attractive man.' 
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Maud's face sparkled with animation as she spoke. 

Rose smiled, and said : 

*I wish I had seen your hero, Maud. You are so 
fastidious, that I am sure he must be a piece of perfection. 
My reminiscences of him at Mossknowe are, his splendid 
voice in singing, his wonderfully swift running, his beauty 
of face, and his helping me out of a ditch into which I had 
fallen, when stretching over for a plant I was determined 
to get. I remember his appearance quite clearly then, but 
his photographs now show him to be much altered, though 
still very handsome.' 

* He has,' said Maud, * such a striking power of concen- 
trating his energies upon the person or thing with which he 
is for the time engaged — a certain secret of success ; and 
had he chosen a profession for its own sake, he would have 
risen high.' 

* Why didn't he, then ? ' 

*In one sense he has a profession — the medical, you 
know ; and at the University he took first honours in all 
his classes. But he was taught by his uncle to consider 
himself his heir; and with the almost fabulous wealth 
which the old man has heaped and hoarded up, and the 
rent-roll of the handsome property, he did not, of course, 
look forward to having recourse to his profession to live.' 

* Oh, Maudie, what a disgraceful shame of the old miser ! 
But perhaps he will relent, or leave him a handsome 
legacy.' 

* One might have hoped so, in the case of any other man 
but Mr. Graeme. He will certainly not alienate any of his 
wealth from him whom he makes his heir. His pride has 
linked the two together. And Mr. Fortescue has done all 
in his power to poison the old man's mind against Osmond. 
The lawyer was sent for to Willanslee the evening of the 
day that Osmond left, and altered the will, leaving lands, 
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money, plate, and everything to Mr. Fortescue. Osmond 
knows it all, yet which of the two would one say was the 
happier man ? * 

'Which indeed? That horrid Mr. Fortescue, I dislike 
him most entirely. Even if he were less repulsive per- 
sonally, this ill-gotten wealth of his would make him simply 
odious.' 

It was long since Rose had settled mentally that Osmond 
and Maud were lovers, and she felt strengthened in her 
convictions by Maud's animation and evident enjoyment of 
his visit to-day. 

* You must have had a delicious day, Maudie.' 

* Delicious I' 

* And is he a good doctor ? skilful ? scientific ?' 
Maud's thoughts had by this time rested on another 

doctor j and blushing deeply, she said : 

* First class. Do you not think so ?* 

*0h, I can't tell. How should I? My model of a 
medical man is Dr. Halsey.' 

Maud started. Her thoughts were all in a jumble 
to-night j for was it not of him she too was thinking, 
though so unable to speak of him ? 

* Of course Osmond will havfe to open up fallow ground 
out there, and get a house and everything before he could 
marry,' said Rose. 

* Of course,' said Maud, rallying her thoughts from their 
centre-point back to Osmond again. 

* Thank goodness for that ! It will be a long, long time 
before he can marry, then ; although I can easily believe 
he is worth waiting for. Eh ?' 

* Oh yes, worth indeed. And the honour of being loved 
by such a man, and permitted to share and sympatliize in 
such a life, how very, very great !' 
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* You would wait, Maudie, for the man you loved, long, 
very long?' 

Rose felt she was coming very close now. 

* If he had told me of his love, and had won my heart, 
I should think so, Rosie/ said Maud, smiling brilliantly. 

* Wait 1 yes, for any time ! Why do you ask ? Would not 
any right-minded girl ? Would you not ?' 

* I think I would. But, Maud, I am not so fortunate as 
you. I know no one I would wait a week for. All my 
lovers are either bad, or have other loves, or are dull, stupid 
donkeys. But I shall bide my time, and perhaps abroad 
my hero lives. Be that as it may, I never could, would, or 
should marry any man whom I could not love and honour 
with all my wild woman's heart. 

*That Miss Hawkins and her brother,' continued Rose, 

* who come now and then to Park Lane, quite disgust me. 
All the girls hate them ; but because they are their mother's 
old friends, they let them come, and try to be civil. Grim, 
morose old bodies they are, with looks that terrify me, and 
always speaking of " pious people," holy this and holy that. 
Their kind of holiness is enough to make everybody wicked, 
from the fear of having to be like them.' 

' It is a sorrowful thing that any professing Christians 
should be or do anything to deter others from following not 
them, but the Master whose name they bear. But you 
know, Rosie, all characters and natures are not alike ; and it 
really is not fair to fasten on foibles and defects in natural 
disposition, and hold /Aem up as the results of grace in the 
heart. These very defects are the remains of natural cor- 
ruption, or weakness crushed, it may be graciously, but not 
yet eradicated.' 

* Miss Hawkins goes in to see Loo-loo,' said Rose, * when 
she calls. Poor Loo-loo, she can't endure her ] but for the 
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love she bears her lost mother, she would endure any 
amount of bore, I believe. Miss Hawkins harps everlast- 
ingly upon Loo rousing herself. " Exert yourself, my dear. 
Consider how time, precious time, is fleeting away. Think 
of your wasted hours and trifled opportunities." How 
cruel, is it not ?* she exclaimed. * If ever I could write a 
homily or tract, it should be upon " Rousers." Very easy 
for strong, healthy people to preach patience to sick ones. 
Well, I admire Christians like Sir George, and dear, dear 
Lady Lucy, and you, Maud,' she whispered, * human, true, 
dear, and loving.* 

* And if you love it in mamma and papa. Rose, darling,* 
said Maud, bending over the upturned beautiful face, 
* \iOxi\.Ayou not wish *— 

* Maudie, Maud, Maud,* interrupted Rose, throwing her 
arms round her friend's neck, and drawing down her face to 
her own, and smothering it with kisses, so that further 
speech was impossible, *I must go and write a note to 
Chatty this very moment, else I shall lose the last post.' 
And gently disengaging herself, she sprang lightly up and 
glided away to her own room. 





CHAPTER XVr. 

PARK LANE AGAIN. 

CLOSE'S eyes and ears had been veiy wide open 
during her happy little visit to Grosvenor Square. 
She had watched the life there, and found it to 
be real life. Nothing morbid or narrow-minded 
was there : the most decided Christian principle breathed 
throughout the household, regulating and stimulating its 
pulsations ; while the tender care for the feelings of others, 
the human consideration for weakness and difference of 
Opinion, betokened not simply high breeding on the part of 
her friends, but the presence in each of a truly Christian 
spirit 

The objects which interested them, their pursuits, their 
friends, the spirit of self-denying energy which actuated 
them, and the good and happiness which they Spread 
around them, all charmed her greatly. She was sure that 
Maud was ' good and happy.' Could it be that her wish 
was realized in the fulfilling of Maud's? 

On her return to Park Lane, the contrast between the 
two homes impressed her much. Her uncle and cousins 
received her joyfully back, and were kind as ever. Yet the 
prevailing genius here was undoubtedly self. Even her 
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uncle, who as the head of his house was occupied most with 
the general interests of his family, was peevish and irritable 
when left to walk or ride alone. 

* I might as well have no daughters at all,' he would 
grumble out to Rose, who had somehow come to be his 
confidante in his troubles. * They are good girls, too, but 
so desperately selfish, I never saw anything to equal i^ 
upon my word. Chatty would not get up half an hour 
earlier to save Stopford*s life, much less to pack his box ; 
and Ina would sacrifice anything and everything for her 
own petulant whims.* 

* But, uncle, they have always been accustomed to have 
their own way, and one likes it too, you know,* she would 
say kindly. 

* Ah ! that's the mischief of it,* he would answer bitterly. 
*I have only myself to blame. I might have bent the 
twigs, but the trees master me. And the state of society is 
such, that it hinders rather than helps all one's efforts to 
rectify any blunder in their early training. Dress and 
fashion are the shrines at which all girls worship, and to 
secure which they will sacrifice everything.* 

Charlotte's passion was the overweening love of admira- 
tion. To have her ball or concert declared to be the best 
of the season, her horse pointed at as one of the finest in 
the Row, her figure and manners pronounced most piquante 
and charming, — to achieve such conquests she spared no 
effort, lacked no forethought or device. And it was a hard, 
hard service, toilsome in the extreme, and not unfrequently 
most mortifying in its results. 

She was lively, clever, sarcastic, — ^with scarcely enough 
of tact, however, to guide her in the use of her sarcasm ; 
and warm-hearted as she really was, she was ever making 
enemies where she fain would have had them friends. 

She cared for her family very much as she cared for her 
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horse or harp. They were hers^ and therefore must be 
distingui, 

Ina was of a more passionate and still more selfish tem- 
perament than her sister. She had a bolder spirit, if a less 
handsome face, than Charlotte ; but her love was concen- 
trated on the one object, to secure which she was ready 
to forfeit all other loves. . 

The gay season was exhausted when Rose returned to 
Park Lane. Many houses were being shut up, the Row 
and Park were deserted ; and very soon it would be quite 
unfashionable to be, or at least to be known to be, in town. 
Everything was flat at Colonel Preston's. The pulse of 
life beat languid and low. The dreaded reaction from the 
excited whirl of the past months was fast setting in. 
. Rose's Indian letters held out the expectation that the 
next would summon her abroad. She was therefore indulg- 
ing the hope of soon setting out upon her travels. 

* How we shall miss you, Rosebud !' said Loo-loo, as the 
cousins sat together one morning in the invalid's room. 
*How I have missed you during this short absence from 
us!' 

* Indeed, I shall be very sorry to leave you, Loo-loo,* 
answered Rose kindly. * But you will write to me, won't 
you, and tell me what you are all about?' 

* Oh yes ; but there will be little to tell, I fear. We are 
all generally as cross as crab-trees at this dull season, till 
we get out of town ; and it just depends upon the attrac- 
tions the girls find in the place we go to, whether we have 
a pleasant or a weary time of it. Then home we come, to 
recommence the artificial life we lead.* 

* You escape it, Louey, in this retreat of yours, darling,' 
said Rose soothingly. 

* Escape the whirl to lie in a still, sluggish pool,' said 
Louisa. ' So I used to think and feel. But,* she added 
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in a more cheerful tone, * I have got something to interest 
me now, Rosie. Maud has told me a great deal about her 
mamma's Bible class, and how much they need kind friends 
to help them. There are some of the girls so poor, that 
they can't get away to the country for a week's change ; 
can't get right food, or medicine when they are ill; and 
Lady Lucy is most anxious to get up a nice, small — to begin 
with, of course — country-house by the sea-side, where the 
delicate and poor girls could be sent to recruit There 
is one girl. Alberta Lee, who is very much like me in' 
her complaints. She can't walk now, but she is able to sit 
up and use her hands, which is a blessing. Dr. Halsey 
says it is a nervous affection; that her system has got a 
shock from over-work, and privation, and sorrow ; but that 
she might get quite well if she were in the hands of — ^who 
do you think he said, Rosie?' 

* I can't tell.' 

* Of God's great doctor, God's fresh air. Dr. Halsey has 
told me much about Alberta ; but there are a great, great 
many more who, he thinks, would get well if they had 
change of air and scene. And so we are all going to set to 
work.* 

* And get up a bazaar?' interrupted Rose. * Yes, I have 
heard a great deal about it. Loo; and they could not have a 
greater help than you, I am sure. You make such beauti- 
ful little nick-nacks, and so quickly too.' 

With sparkling eyes, Louey lifted the cover of a work- 
basket, and exhibited to Rose's admiring eyes a variety of 
elegant, tasteful things, which she had been manufacturing 
in her cousin's absence. 

*They are quite lovely,' said Rose, as she lifted and 
inspected one by one the pretty articles. * And how busy 
you have been, and how very grateful Lady Lucy and Maud 
will be r 
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* And you can't think how pleased Dr. Halsey seems at 
my industry, Rose. He takes such an interest in all I do, 
and thmks I am really improving.' 

* I am certain you are. I am quite charmed to see you 
looking so much better.* 

The little wedge was being gently but surely inserted, 
which was one day to lift the stricken girl out of her languor 
and delicacy. 

* Chatty and Ina take no interest,' she said sadly, as she 
laid her little articles slowly back in the basket. * They 
are glad, I believe, that I am getting to do anything with 
pleasure, and to rouse myself, as Miss Hawkins will harp 
on about But they would just as soon see me absorbed 
in cutting out a ball dress, or embroidering an altar-piece. 
All one to them. Papa, dear papa, looks at my goods^ she 
said laughingly, * and asks all about the bazaar. Won't it 
be delightful, Rosie, if we can raise enough of money to 
buy or build a house, and help some of these nice girls to 
get well again ?' 

Loo-loo's pale face flushed with pleasure at the thought, 
and her heart beat fast with happiness at being able to 
contribute her own share of help. 

* I am not nearly so tired now as — as ' — she added with 
a curious smile, *as I used to be doing nothing. Dr. 
Halsey says there are to be one or two rooms in the 
lodge : it is to be called Lady Lucy's Lodge, where ladies 
can go and stay for a week or two, and see how things are 
getting on ; and he thinks I will be able to go when the 
house is ready.' 

Loo-loo's fingers plied her tatting at almost lightning 
speed, as she thought over all her projects and hopes. 

A ray of light had found its way into the invalid's retreat, 
and that light was gradually increasing and irradiating the 
hitherto dull solitude. Hope was in Loo-loo's heart ; hope, 
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not at first for herself, her own health or recovery, but a 
spring of action was touched in the unselfish hope of help- 
ing others. Its effect on her own health and spirits was 
just what her kind doctor had expected : he now confi- 
dently looked forward to her being once more restored. 

* Isn't it strange, Rosie,' continued Louey, ' when I told 
Miss Hawkins about our plans, and thought she would be 
pleased to hear I was trying to do anything good, she shook 
her head ruefully, and said she thought there was too much 
money and time wasted on the care of the body ! All the 
effort is for the body now-a-days, she said, and the poor 
50ul is left starving. And then she launched out into a long 
rigmarole tirade about self-denial, and said that ladies should 
save their money on their houses and dress.' 

' And come out the guy she does !' flashed in Rose. * I 
think. Loo-loo, she is an old pharisaical witch, and my only 
comfort is that she is a hypocrite. I mean that hers is not 
the true, right stamp of thing, but a counterfeit. She wants 
the ring of genuine coin. Nobody would ever wish to follow 
her or her religion, I'm sure.* 

* And yet she speaks like a good person, although she 
says such hard, bitter things to me about my sisters and 
papa, and the general style of our house ; things that she 
would not dare to say if she had not been my mother's firiend.' 

* Well, never mind her, Louey. Only, if she stirs up your 
corruption every time she comes as she does mine, I think 
the doctor should prohibit her visits altogether.' 

Louisa smiled at Rose's warmth, and then proceeded to 
ask her many questions about her recent visit. 

' Did Dr. Halsey come often to Grosvenor Square ? ' 

* Yes ; at least tolerably often. He has so much to say 
to Lady Lucy about her " girls," to whom he is so very 
kind, and is so thoroughly interested in the class and other 
things, that he was often popping in.* 
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* Well, Rose, I quite thought you would fall in love with 
him^ said Louey, smiling. 

* The last thought of my brain.' 

* What !' 

* Yes, the very last thought ; because he has not fallen 
in love with me.* 

* Oh, but you might like him !* 

* Like him ! And so I do immensely ; and, really, if he 
had shown zxrj penchant for me, I don*t know what I might 
have felt. But he never has — not an atom ; and I am not 
going to lose my heart to any man who has given me no 
reason to believe that he cares for me more than for all 
the rest of Mother Eve's daughters.' 

Louey opened her soft eyes wide, as if to drink in the 
full meaning of her cousin's wholesome words; then dropped 
them upon her tatting, and her busy fingers were again fly- 
ing through its maze of threads. 

* But when one is kind and attentive, and you think, per- 
haps, he may come from liking to loving, it surely isn't 
wrong to think how — ^how very nice he is, and how happy 
one could be in his love.' 

* It is dangerous ground,' answered Rose decidedly, ' and 
I think most unwomanly too. To begin to love a man, and 
perhaps he is loving some one else all the time ! No, no, 
Loo ; we girls should keep our hearts locked until the right 
key is produced. And I am not a prim miss, you know, 
like Hester Willis, who is so haughty and repellent, that 
gentlemen dread her as they would a frog.' 

* I should say not, indeed, Rosebud.' 

' No, no ; but I am positively ashamed of some of my 
sex falling head and ears in love with gentlemen who have 
perhaps uttered one soft speech in their silly ears, picked 
up their fan, or handed them into their carriage ; as if that 
should mean anything but the most ordinary civility.' 
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* You want marked attentions before you commit your- 
self?' 

* Before I surrender my heart, certainly I do. I wish that 
there could be more friendships than there are, — that one 
might have friends among pleasant, intelligent gentlemen, 
without the necessity of their passing into lovers. But I 
fear the state of society is such that we can*t hope for 
much of that sort of thing till we are married ; and then I 
suppose one has enough, and all in one's own husband.' 

* I do like to hear you talk, Rosie,' said her cousin. * I 
am quite weary of hearing Chatty coming over her con- 
quests, and tossing them off as lightly as if they were butter- 
cups.' 

* I don't understand what the pleasure is of having persons 
about you that you don't care for, whose company one 
would really rather not be bored with.' 

* Oh, the admiration, you know !' 

* Yes, that is pleasant enough, if they only mean that ; 
but knowing, or even imagining, that one is serious in his 
attentions — to carry on such for the mere vainglory of 
conquest, and then cast him off, I think is mean, con- 
temptible, wicked.' 

' And yet what multitudes of lovers you have had this 
season, Rosie ! ' 

* Oh, a butterfly flutter, indeed ! I have enjoyed some 
of them exceedingly, however — perhaps too much some- 
times ;' and she thought sadly of Captain Harris. * I have 
been startled by the declarations of some ; and perhaps to 
you I may add, I have been surprised at the duplicity and 
double-mindedness of others.' 

'The girls rave about Dr. Binning, whom they met at 
Lady Lucy's the day you were at the Palace. They say he 
is more like a prince than a commoner, so noble-looking 
and elegant in his manners.' 

K 
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*So I believe, and so very clever and good. It is he 
who, on account of — ^because — oh, what shall I say?' con- 
tinued Rose, who had no phrases for things she did not 
understand about; — *who gave up his old uncle's favour 
and fortune to go to India to teach the heathen. Mr. 
Fortescue, you know, has succeeded him, or supplanted 
him rather. It is some years since I have seen him, but 
he and Maud are great friends.' 

'Ah?' 

* Oh yes ; have been so since their childhood almost, and 
I believe are engaged now.' 

* Really?' 

* Yes ; but this entre nous^ Louey. I have no authority 
from Maud herself to say so, and therefore I express my 
belief freely. But it must, of course, be a long engage- 
ment, and perhaps the least said just yet the better. Maud 
will tell me as soon as there is anything definite to tell ; 
meanwhile she seems very happy in her prospects.' 

Here the conversation was interrupted by Chatty entering 
the room ; and with a look of unusual anxiety on her face, 
she inquired eagerly if Ina had been with Louey and Rose. 

* Not since immediately after breakfast,' Louisa said. 
* She was going to Jones's to have her hair dressed. Harriet 
has gone with her.' 

Charlotte said no more, but left the room. 

* Why is Chatty so nervous-looking?' 

* Oh, we all are terribly anxious about Ina. Papa hears 
worse and worse accounts of Lionel every day, and repeats 
them to her ; but she shuts her ears to all such communica- 
tions. And she is so wilful, that all she hears against him 
seems to make her more than ever favourable towards him. 
We dread her eloping with him, and papa and Chatty try 
to manage that one or other of them shall be always with her. 
Whenever she is absent for any time, our fears are excited.' 
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Chatty hastened to her sister's room. Everything looked 
orderly and neat — alarmingly so, poor Chatty felt. She 
cast a rapid, searching glance around. Ina's dressing-case 
was gone, and the drawers, as she pulled them open, though 
not empty, seemed stripped of their most valuable contents. 
Her books were in statu quo ; but a small picture of their 
mother, which usually hung among some other treasured 
photographs above the mantelpiece, was gone. Poor Chatty ! 
The dreaded event seemed now cruelly realized. She felt 
certain that Ina had disgraced them all ; for was it not a 
disgrace for one of them — z. Preston — to have left the bosom 
of her family thus, to link her fate with that of a broken- 
fortuned, broken-charactered man like Lionel Mowbray ? 

Charlotte's proud spirit quailed beneath the very thought 
She who had talked so slightingly and. scomingly of poor 
matches and bad connections ; who, for her own settlement 
in life, had looked to something little short of the peerage 
itself; whose days were spent in scheming and planning to 
advance herself and her family in the world's scale of con- ■ 
nection and wealth, — here was a terrible extinguisher 
brought down upon her schemes and hopes, and all by 
her own sister too ! 

Rose was shocked at her uncle's appearance next morning 
as he crept into the breakfast-room. Several years seemed 
added to his life ; and as he lifted the Times^ and read the 
announcement of the marriage there, he let the paper fall 
from his trembling hands, and grasping his chair, sank half 
fainting back. 

He rallied, however, soon ; and with a sepulchral smile 
said hoarsely to his niece, *A pleasant wind-up to the 
season — eh ? A cheerful connection, truly ! A gambling 
spendthrift ; ah, and a ruined man ! He has not a secure 
couple of hundreds a year to bless his heart with. Think of 
her : she will be in the almshouse some day — that she will !' 
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For to Colonel Preston's really straightforward, honourable 
mind, such a character as Lionel Mowbray's — so selfish and 
ungentlemanly in its actions, and so mean and low-spirited 
in its shifts for help — was altogether repellent ; and that his 
child — his proud, petted, dashing Ina — should now be his 
wife ! It was a burden too heavy to bear. He assured 
himself it was, and determined that he would strive to shake 
it off by shaking her off. 

* Rose has letters, papa,' at last Chatty said, as her father, 
for form's sake, crumbled some toast, and sipped his coffee. 

* Well ?' looking up with elevated eyebrows ; * no more 
bad news, I hope. Rose— eh? What is it?* 

* Rose must leave us immediately,' answered Chatty. 
*She has letters from Uncle Burgoyne this morning, and 
he says she jnust be in Paris by the 26th, and that is to- 
morrow.' 

Rose could not speak. Pleased as she was at the pro- 
spect before her, she painfully felt the inopportuneness of 
the summons. She had paid a much longer visit than she 
had at all anticipated at her kind uncle's house, owing to 
the General's unexpected detention in India. She had 
shared and shone in all the gaiety of the very brilliant 
season ; and now, when this fell blight and blow had fallen 
on her uncle's home, she must leave them in their sorrow. 
She felt it keenly, but there was no help for it. 

She read aloud the parts of the General's letter referring 
to her movements ; and her uncle felt that there was no 
plea left for prolonged leave of absence, and that Rose 
must go. Poor man ! in his desolation he had cherished 
the thought and hope of Rose's pleasant companionship 
and sympathy. She would ride with him away into the 
quiet, unfrequented lanes ; she would listen to him as he 
poured querulously forth his unavailing complaints. The 
very sight of her grace and loveliness, flitting about, hover- 
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ing near him, caring for him in her own fearless but charming 
way, — ^all was as a very halo of sunshine, encircling the 
gloomy caverns of his heart. 

The word of command had, however, come forth, and all 
must obey that word. 

The day was a busy one, of course. Piacking had to be 
gone vigorously into, and a farewell visit paid to Grosvenor 
Square. 

*A few short months, or weeks perhaps, Maud,' said 
Rose, as she clung round her friend's neck, * and we shall 
be here again, en route for Glenard. Papa, and Adine, and 
Hew too, perhaps. What a happy home-coming we shall 
have ! And you will go often to Park Lane, darling — ^will 
you not?* she added earnestly, as a shade passed over her 
expressive face. ' I am so terribly grieved for them all ! 
Charlotte is so embittered, and uncle too. Louey has the 
bravest heart. But you will do them all good, and they 
trust as well as love you, Maud ; for you are no summer 
friend, but a friend amid shadows as well as in the sunshine.* 





CHAPTER XVri. 



NEW FRIENDS, 



WP to the very last moment Colonel Preston had 
assured Rose, and assured himself, that he 
should be quite able to accompany her to 
Folkestone, if not right on to Paris itself. Such, 
however, were the effects upon him of the disgrace which 
had fallen upon his house, that when the morning of Rose's 
departure arrived, he was quite unable to quit his room. 

' Hors de comiai,' he said sadly, as his niece came to say 
farewell. ' It is a terrible disappointment indeed !' 

*0h, uncle/ I. need no one; with Gilbert, you know, 
we shall manage nicely. Good-bye, dear uncle,' said Rose, 
swallowing down her sorrowful feelings. ' Thank you for 
everything.* And stooping to whisper softly in his ear, she 
gently added, ' Please forgive Ina, poor Ina I' 

' It is quite a resurrection of Gilbert,' said Rose to 
Phcebe, as they rolled along in her uncle's carriage, and 
that functionary sat erect and bolt on the box beside 
Rogers. ' Dear old Gilbert ! he has but one sensation in 
leaving London this morning, I know. He was barely civil 
when he parted with Barton and Thomas. Has he disliked 
the life here very much, do you think, Phoebe ? ' 
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Phoebe's eyes twinkled with fun as she replied, * Oh yes, 
Miss, very much. He has been something like a caged 
lion all the time, accustomed as he is to range at large at 
Glenard ; and he has all along been comparing things there 
with things here^ 

*Very much to the disparagement of things here^ of 
course,' said Rose, who knew well the conservative and 
patriarchal tendencies of Gilbert's mind. * I am glad he 
paid these visits to his great-grandmother's cousins, or what- 
ever they were, in Essex. It broke the long visit at my 
uncle's both for him and the Park Lane domestics.' 

Yes, Gilbert gave mentally three cheers when he found 
himself * fairly started to meet the General.' He had by no 
means relished his sojourn in the great metropolis ; for 
although intelligent enough to take genuine pleasure in 
many of the London sights, it was not at all the sort of life 
to his liking ; while his quaint Scotch manners and strong 
national accent made him often the subject of undisguised 
merriment to the smart but not over-sensitive London 
servants. 

* But folks maun hae their trials,' he moralized to himself, 
' an' a' thing has an end, an' the end o' this grand veesit is a 
hantle mair joysomer than the beginnin' o't.' 

* There is not one breath of wind here, Phoebe,' said 
Rose as they steamed out of the London station; *we 
shall have a splendid passage.' 

The Channel was by no means, however, so smooth as 
Rose flattered herself it would be. Arrived at Folkestone, 
the wind was found to be in a highly excited condition. 
The vessel had no sooner left the harbour than it began to 
lurch heavily, and it became apparent that the passage was 
to be a very rough one. The civil sailors hurried about 
assisting the experienced lady passengers to decamp at once 
to the cabin below; and aiding the more sanguine of the 
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sex to * lay up on deck,' in the delusive expectation that 
they should be able there to brave the rising gale. 

* Is it going to be very rough ?* asked Rose of a pleasant- 
looking sailor. 

* Rather bad, Miss ; you had best come down stairs.' 

* No, no, I must see it all,' she answered quickly in her 
decided way ; * I am going up yonder.' And she pointed to 
the bridge. 

The sailor smiled and said, * I'm thinking. Miss, you'll 
wish yourself down again before your well //up yonder.' 

* No, I shall not, I am sure. I have so longed to witness 
a good storm at sea.' 

Rose, in whose composition nurse Harrison declared 
there were not two grains of fear to rub upon each other, 
moved cautiously away as she spoke ; not, however, scorning 
the respectful help which the sailor proffered, and without 
which it is difficult to determine whether or not she 
would ever have reached the height to which she aspired. 
Gilbert and Phoebe, whose faces were already beginning to 
assume an expression of mingled terror and misery, en- 
veloped her in plaids, and then tottered into the refuges 
which they had respectively secured. 

As the voyage progressed, the wind and sea arose, and 
the deck presented a singular aspect. With one or two 
exceptions, the ladies had all retreated below, where they 
lay about in every stage of sea-sickness and wretchedness. 
Some who reached the cabin door had scrambled up on 
deck again, scared and sickened by the atmosphere and 
sights below. These sat pale and trembling, encouraged 
and supported by their gentlemen friends. 

* What a brave and beautiful girl that is !' said an elderly 
gentleman to a young lady, who, pale and agitated, was 
leaning upon him for support. 

* Where, papa ?' said Julia Haynes languidly. 
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* Up yonder/ pointing to the bridge where Rose was. 

* Oh yes. She does not seem a bit afraid. Is she alone, 
papa ? Surely not* 

* No ; she has friends or attendants with her. That per- 
son over there, who seems to be in the last expiring gasp/ 
looking towards Gilbert, * is of her party.* 

* Poor girl ! how wretched to be up there all alone I' 

* Wretched, my dear ! she is the j oiliest-looking on board; 
her colour seems to heighten with the pitching. I never 
saw such a splendid complexion. She is much more like 
a sailor's daughter than you, Julia !' 

As he spoke, Admiral Haynes smiled kindly on his 
young daughter, and rested her poor, drooping head upon 
his shoulder. She could see Rose as she thus recHned, 
and watched her every movement. The scene to Rose 
was entirely new. Except on her own Highland lochs — 
which, however, were sometimes angry enough — she had 
had no experience of sailing or sea life. The dashing 
motion of the vessel suited well her expectant and excited 
mood, while the strong air braced her nerves, and sent the 
rich blood mantling through her veins. Her hair flowed 
all around her like a very flood of gold ; for after one or 
two efforts to restrain it within its ribbon bounds, she 
abandoned the effort with an impatient toss of her pretty 
head. 

All this time Gilbert had been undergoing a process of 
painful humiliation. He had begun the voyage by stalk- 
ing up and down the deck with a stiff" and stolid air ; but 
after a few ludicrously unsuccessful attempts to steady him- 
self, he was at last obliged to plump into the nearest vacant 
seat. Here he writhed and wriggled about in the embryo 
uneasiness of sea-sickness, now glancing towards his young 
mistress, and again clutching hold of a rope to steady him- 
self. Suddenly, through the violence of the wind, the plaid 
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which Phoebe had so carefully wrapped round Rose was 
seen flying and flapping before the wind. A single gold 
clasp, he knew, held it about her neck ; yet there she sat, 
her eager face looking out upon the scene, heedless of every- 
thing save the storm. 

* She will catch her death o* cauld, 'tweel she wuU, an* 
what will I hae to say to the General ?* muttered poor Gil- 
bert * Losh me ! but she*s a braw brave ane, an' no mistak. 
But I maun pit anither preen i' that fleein' plaid, that I 
maun.' And suiting the action to the words, he cautiously 
raised himself, steadying himself in the most prim and 
ludicrous way; his aim being, as he said, 'to cheat the 
wind and jink along the deck,* in some such very dexterous 
fashion that * the wind shouldna catch him, neither by lug 
nor leg.' 

The spectacle, of Gilbert performing his * jinks,' or rather 
vainly trying to execute them, was in the highest degree 
amusing, and would certainly have excited no little merri- 
ment among his fellow-passengers, had they not been for the 
most part beyond all other sensations than those of their 
own personal misery. It was while engaged in one of these 
peripatetic excursions, that a rolling surf swept over that 
part of the deck where Gilbert stood, with one foot sus- 
pended, poising himself as he thought very skilfully, and 
preparing to make his next plunge forward. Drenched 
and discomfited, he fell with a crash, and firmly believed, 
as he afterwards declared, that he had fairly * rung in,' and 
that the ocean had * swallowed him clean up.' Rose saw 
him fall, and rushing from her pinnacle, stumbled towards 
her faithful Gilbert. Admiral Haynes also having witnessed 
the downfall, hastened to the rescue, and in the twinkling 
of an eye was brought face to face with the brave, beautiful 
girl, who had so greatly excited his own and his daughter's 
admiration. Gilbert, if the truth must be told, was more 
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frightened than hurt ; and on recovering his senses and his 
feet, found to his satisfaction that he * was a' there, an' still 
here.' He was kindly stroked down and soothed, and at 
last persuaded to resign all further attempts at evolutions 
through the vessel, and to consent to be laid high and dry 
on the upper deck. 

* It is quite a storm,' said Admiral Haynes, gallantly 
lifting his cap and addressing Rose, as she was retreating 
from Gilbert's side, after seeing him made snug for the 
rest of the voyage. 'Allow me to assist you. You are 
not surely going back to your watch-tower up there ? It 
must be terribly cold,' he added, smiling at Rose's un- 
daunted spirit. 

* It is so grand,' she answered, her eyes sparkling with 
excitement ; *so tremendously grand !' 

* But it is sheltered down here,* continued the gallant 
Admiral, looking towards his daughter, and hoping to in- 
duce Rose to join them. 

* But I don't care for that^ answered Rose. * My life till 
within the last few months has been one long, dull shelter ; 
and now I may have the stir and plunge of life, I cannot 
afford to lose one iota of its charm.' And gracefully bowing 
her acknowledgments to the astonished Admiral, she hastily 
stumbled along to her seat upon the bridge. 

* She is an eaglet, a caged eaglet, suddenly let loose from 
her captivity,' he soliloquized, as he rejoined his timid 
daughter. * What her career may be, who shall venture to 
predict?' 

*This is terrible, papa,' said poor Julia Haynes. *Are 
we not nearly across yet?' 

* Not yet, my love. But we are scudding along at a fine 
rate.' 

* I think, I do think, I should be better up there,' con- 
tinued the whimsical girl, looking towards Rose, whose hair 
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and thoughts were again flying before the wind. ' It looks 
nicer there. May we try, papa ? Only try, please. I should 
so like to hear her speak.' 

* We may try,' answered the poor Admiral, sorely per- 
plexed, for the storm was at its height ; * but you must let 
me almost carry you, for you could not keep your feet.' 

* Do then, please, papa. It must be nicer up there, she 
does not look either frightened or sick.' 

With extreme difficulty the indulgent father managed to 
convey his precious Julia to the bridge. The instant Rose 
perceived them she held out her hand, and with the sweet- 
est possible smile assisted the poor, trembling girl to 
scramble up beside her. 

* Oh, thank you very much,' said Julia ; * but,' glancing 
down from the giddy height upon the yawning, boiling 
deep, she panted out, 'this is awful !' 

*Hold on as I do,' said Rose, whose interest was 
thoroughly roused in the timid, awe-stricken girl. * Hold 
on like this, and look up. Believe, too, that there is really 
no danger, and think how delightful it will be when you 
reach Boulogne.' 

* Excellent counsel, indeed,' struck in the Admiral, as he 
looked admiringly at the speaker. * Now, Julia, try ! ' 

Bu! she was too nervous and ill to be able to try any- 
thing; and resigning herself without any further effort to the 
miseries of her condition, she determined to lie as still as 
possible, and hope for the shore. 

*Are you going on to Paris?' said Admiral Haynes to 
Rose. 

* We are.' 

* Is it your first visit ?' 

* Oh yes!' 

* And you have roseate expectations, of course ?' 

* Very.' 
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* Do you make a long stay there ?* 

* No ; I think not. We are going to pay a visit to some 
friends there, and then proceed to Italy, I think ; but our 
plans are not all settled yet* 

* Paris is quite a rendezvous for travellers. I am going 
now to meet my wife there, and take her and my daughter 
Julia into Italy.* 

* I hope she will get over this unpropitious preface to 
her tour,* said Rose, looking kindly on the prostrate figure 
before her. 

' Poor lassie ! But it is wonderful how soon sea-sickness 
passes off. How well you stand the voyage, young lady ! I 
am a sailor, and accustomed to rough work ; I have seen 
heavy seas on this Channel, but never, I confess, heavier 
than we have it now.* 

* I am too happy to be sick,* said Rose in a half-musing 
tone ; * but please don't talk to me about it. I have no wish 
to know experimentally its dismal horrors.* 

* Agreed, agreed 1 And now behold Boulogne ! You will 
not regret getting ashore, I presume?* 

* No, indeed ; but I shall be sorry to part with you. You 
remind me so much of my own papa, and have been very 
kind to me.* 

* We need not part, if you will allow us to join your 
party,* said the Admiral, bowing low. * It will be a pleasure 
to Julia and me to have your company,* 

* Thank you,* answered Rose with a beaming smile. 
* I shall be very glad.* 

* You are a rare fine sailor. Miss,* said the pleasant-look- 
ing tar as he approached Rose, and politely helped her to 
gather together her rugs, just before entering the harbour at 
Boulogne. 

Rose gazed upon the scene before her with delight. The 
picturesque dresses of the French pleased her much, while 
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the lively rattle of their fluent tongues and manifold gesticu- 
lations were novel and amusing too. Had she been alone, 
she might have let off her joy at this auspicious enirk into 
foreign lands in some exuberant style. As it was, she was 
in a motley crowd, and all her self-possession was required 
to supplement the lacking services of Phoebe, and to speak 
the language for the entire little party. 

Arrived at the station, and no care being needed for the 
^baggage^^ Rose refreshed herself in the ^ buffet^ amid the 
clatter of plates and tongues, and administered restoratives 
to Gilbert and Phoebe, which very soon produced a cheerful 
effect upon both. Not so with Miss Haynes. Her father 
had vainly used every effort to revive her, but she seemed 
unable to hear or understand his words. Rose was shocked 
to find her laid in the railway carriage so prostrate. She 
bent over her, coaxing and soothing her, and succeeded at 
last in persuading her to open her eyes. The train had, 
however, rushed along several miles before the colour 
tinged her pale cheeks, and she woke up to the realization 
of her improved circumstances, — no longer pitching in the 
dreadful Channel, but on terra firma once more, with her 
father and the interesting stranger watching kindly by her. 
As they neared the capital, Julia's spirits had quite revived ; 
while Rose, at the prospect of so immediately seeing Adine 
and finding herself in Paris, was in a tremor of excited 
expectation. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



J^OU must allow us to see you safe to your friend's 
house,' said Admiral Haynes to Rose as they 
approached the station. ' That attendant of 
yours does not seem to understand French. 
By the way,' he added, smiling at the lemembrance of a 
few sentences he had heard Gilbert utter at Boulogne, 
'what countryman is your courier? I don't seem to know 
the dialect.' 

' He is Scotch,' answered Rose, smiling, in spite of all 
her efforts, at the recollection of the wonderful dignity of 
speech and demeanour with which Gilbert was enveloping 
himself. 

' Scotch I Ah ! I should like you to hear him, Julia ; 
you have never been in Scotland.' 

Here the train steamed into the station. They were now 
in Paris. 

Rose vainly endeavoured to persuade Admiral Haynes 
that it was quite unnecessary for him to accompany her ; 
he politely insisted on seeing her to her destination. 

' How the horses pitter along, papa ! ' exclaimed Julia, 
looking out with delight upon the white, beautiful streets ; 
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' and the bells at the horses' heads, how funnily they tinkle !' 
Arid her eyes danced with delight. 

Rose meanwhile grew more and more silent and flushed. 
What should she find Adine? How would she welcome 
her — think of her — care for her ? Such anxieties filled her 
mind. 

They moved along at a * snail's gallop,' Rose declared. 

* One would think,' said the Admiral, * that the horses in 
Paris are educated never to go faster than a walk.' 

At last they drew up at the door of M. L'Estrange's 
house. Rose looked eagerly at its exterior, as if from her 
first impressions of the dwelling she could form an idea of 
its inmates. It had a dull, vacant look ; and in answer to 
the Admiral's inquiries for Madame L'Estrange, the man- 
servant said that she was gone firom home. 

* Monsieur L'Estrange ? ' 

* Gone too.' 

* Miss Burgoyne ? ' said Rose. 

* All gone,' answered the man somewhat curtly. 

In reply to poor Rose's further interrogations, the only 
information she could extract was in effect that the family 
had left for the season — that there was no letter for Miss 
Rose 'Burgoyne — nothing left to be called for. 

Rose looked anxiously at the Admiral. 

* Ah,' he said, smiling, ' you must just come with us to 
our hotel. My wife is there, I doubt not, now, and she 
will take ytvj good care of you — as indeed we all shall, if 
only you will allow us. There will doubtless be a letter for 
you in a day or two.* 

Rose looked her grateful thanks; and writing her address 
on her card, she handed it to the servant, saying : 

* I am exceedingly surprised that Madame L'Estrange is 
from home. This is my address in Paris. Bring me any 
letters that arrive.' 
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* So we are to have you with us still/ said Julia Haynes 
kindly as they drove away ; ' we owe Madame UEstrange 
a thousand thanks.* And she pressed Rose's little hand, 
which trembled very much. 

The meeting between Mrs. Haynes and Julia was a very 
happy one. During her parents* temporary residence 
abroad, Julia had been at school in London, and the 
reunion was a joyful one. Rose soon won her way to Mrs. 
Haynes' kind, motherly heart. 

* Well, Phoebe, Paris at last ! * said Rose as she threw her 
hat on the dainty velvet couch in the comfortable apart- 
ment to which she had been conducted. * How do you feel 
yourself? as they say here.' 

* Happy to be here. Miss Rose ; but oh ! to think we have 
that dreadful Channel to cross before we can get home again.' 

*Just donU think about it, then,* said Rose, laughing 
merrily j * but go quickly to your room and refresh yourself. 
I shall rest here day-dreaming till you are ready to dress 
me.* 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door, behind 
which, when, opened, Gilbert and an official of the hotel 
were found figuring. 

* Miss Rose,* said Gilbert impatiently, * this individual 
insists that I shall write down in this book wha you are, 
and what, whaur ye come frae, an' nae doot whaur ye're 
gaun to as weel, an' I refuse for to gratify ony sic imparti- 
nent curiosity. What's his business, forsooth ! ' — casting a 
scornful glance at the * book gentleman * — * wha you are, or 
what?' 

Rose smiled ; and taking the book from the astonished 
clerk's hands, made the proper entries, explaining to Gilbert 
the simple meaning of the visitors' book. Her words, 
however, only partially healed the wound inflicted by the 
* officious French lad.* 

L 
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* We have only a few minutes, Phoebe, this evening. I 
must not keep Mrs. Haynes waiting.' 

Phoebe began with careful hand to arrange the magnifi- 
cent tresses of golden hair. 

* We must get some French fashions for your hair. Miss 
Rose,' said Phoebe, * though I must confess the style here 
seems frizzled and prim enough.' 

* No one could please me better than you, Phoebe,' said 
the young girl in a dreamy sort of tone, which showed her 
thoughts were far away from the hairdressing operations. 
Presently she added, soliloquizingly, * How very odd it is 
the L'Estranges being gone from Paris, and Adine not to 
have left a word of explanation for us ! I- must call again 
and make further inquiries.' 

A knock at the door 1 This time it was a waiter with 
a note. 

* Adine's handwriting, after all V exclaimed Rose, seizing 
the little pink scented envelope. Hastily opening it, she 
mechanically read aloud as follows : 

* Darling Rose, — Je suis au dhespoir at having to leave 
Paris without you. Dear Madame L' Estrange has been so 
ill, that her physicians command her instantly to quit Paris. 
They advise Baden j and she says she will die if I do not 
accompany her : so, to save her life, I go. We shall meet, 
however, soon. M. le G^n^ral will doubtless write again, 
fixing where we are to meet him. Kindly send me his 
instructions to poste restante, Baden-Baden. Visit without 
fail the celebrated perruquier^ M. Le Bond. La simplicity 
may do for glens and greenwoods ; nothing but style will 
go down here. Invest in bonnets and hats at Madame 
Boudier's. She knows me, and will do for you her best. 
You must not cause to blush your devoted sister, 

Adine. 

* F.S, — MM. St Clair and Mdflandre are pining to see 
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you again : they say they will find you out, and escort you in 
Paris. A. E. R' 

The heartlessness and affectation of this effusion pained 
Rose deeply. 

* Every one must yield when this Madame L'Estrange is 
in the way, it would seem ! * she exclaimed bitterly j * and I 
must get this Madame What's-her-name to make me pre- 
sentable in her eyes, forsooth ! Not a syllable of how we 
were to manage when shut out of M. UEstrange's cold 
chateau.' 

Phoebe had just fastened the broad rose-coloured satin 
sash round her young lady's slender waist, and adjusted a 
ribbon of the same colour among the golden tresses of her 
hair, as she finished reading her note, and unconsciously 
crumpled it in her hand. 

Phoebe's indignation was highly excited at the unkind 
words and hints which had been so heartlessly penned by 
Adine. She, however, kept her displeasure to herself, and 
sought to soothe the disappointed young heart So kindly 
and wisely did Phoebe speak, that Rose's elastic spirits 
rebounded soon, and she said, smiling through her tears : 

* How foolish I am 1 Crying my very first day in Paris ! 
Who could have dreamed of such a day as this ? But we 
will look at the sunny side. My new acquaintances are 
so nice too, and Admiral Haynes knows Uncle Preston \ 
so we are all right If only Adine had been kinder,* she 
added mournfully. * I do so love her 1 What if she should 
not love and care for me now ? It is years since we have 
met She seems infatuated by Madame L'Estrange, but she 
is not her sister. Oh that I may find her the Adine of 
our early, happy days !* 

At this moment Mrs. Haynes and Julia tapped at the 
door : they were come to take her to the salle h manger. 
Through long, long corridors they passed, and down many 
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flights of steps, until at the door of the library they were 
met by Admiral Haynes, who presented them with dinner 
cards, and conducted them into the large, spacious apart- 
ment where was the table {P/iSte, 

The company was very large, and from all parts of the 
world. Rose's familiarity with languages enabled her to 
take an intelligent interest in the conversation around. 

' Well, Miss Burgoyne,' said the kind Admiral, who sat 
between Rose and his wife, and who did ample justice to 
the ceaseless round of dishes, * this is a stirring scene, is 
it not ? Far more diverting than if you had been cooped 
up in M. UEstrange's dull mansion.' 

The words caused two pairs of ears to turn quickly round 
from a table behind that at which our party sat. 

* Burgoyne ! St. Clair, did you hear that?' said a tall, 
distingue, but dissipated-looking man, to his companion who 
sat beside him. 

* Not Adine back !' answered St. Clair, looking nervously 
round, as if afraid that some unwelcome figure should meet 
his eye. 

* No, no, good fellow ; but as sure as the Empress lives, 
it is la belle Rose^ the bud in blow and bloom. Look what 
a dazzling face ! Queen of my heart, I shall make myself 
known at once ! ' 

* Stop, stop, M^flandre ! you will spoil it all ! Wait till 
they leave the salle d manger. We can join her in the library. 
I wonder if she is as proud and haughty as she was.* 

It was impossible for Rose not to have heard snatches of 
the conversation, carried on in French, between the two 
gentlemen at her back. In particular, the remark in refer- 
ence to Adine had fallen on her ear with painful distinct- 
ness. She instinctively took a sidelong glance at the 
gentlemen, and felt that she was within arm's length of the 
only two of her fellow-creatures whom she consciously 
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dreaded and disliked. During a short visit which they 
paid to Glenard several years before, they had tortured 
Rose with their unwelcome attentions. She would have 
given them their congi in the quickest, plainest way ; but 
they were Adine's friends, and guests in her father's house. 
And these considerations kept her civil, though barely that. 
The postscript in Adine's note had discomposed her not a 
little ; but she had trusted to her altered appearance, and to 
good fortune, to save her from any rencontre. And now 
here she was next door, next table, to them both ! As the 
long routine of the table d^hdte dragged on, she was busily 
taxing her ingenuity as to how she should elude their recog- 
nition, and flattered herself that she should escape to her 
room before a meeting could be effected. 

On leaving the salle d manger, Rose and her new friends 
sauntered to the open window in the library, and looked 
out upon the court below, listening to the delicious trickle 
of a fountain, and enjoying the sweet perfume of the 
flowers. 

' You must have one turn in the Palais Rojral, Miss Bur- 
goyne,' said Admiral Haynes. ' You are not too tired for 
that ? It is close at hand here.' 

At this moment Rose saw the two Frenchmen advancing 
towards her, and she said hastily : 

* I should enjoy it so much ! ' 

* Get on your hats then, young ladies, and we shall take 
one round.' 

* Safe for this night,' muttered Rose, as she hastened to 
her apartment, believing that the French gentlemen would 
imagine she had retired for the night 

What was her disgust, on returning to the library, to find 
them in dose and easy conversation with Admiral Haynes, 
who said instantly, as she appeared, * My dear Miss Bur- 
goyne, here is a pleasant surprise indeed 1 ' 
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He turned towards MM. M^flandre and St Clair, who 
advanced to meet her with empressement. They had intro- 
duced themselves to Admiral Haynes as intimate friends of 
Miss Adine Burgoyne's and her family generally, and had so 
ingratiated themselves during the ten minutes that Rose 
was gone, that he had actually invited them to accompany 
them in their evening walk. Rose comforted herself in the 
midst of this disagreeable contretemps by the thought that 
she would hear from them something of the UEstranges 
and Adine. 

While they sipped a cup of coffee before setting out, she 
said to M. St. Clair, coming in her usual straightforward 
way directly to the point : 

* What is the matter, M. St. Clair, with Madame 
UEstrange ? ' 

That gentleman insensibly shrugged his shoulders as he 
answered : 

* Oh, it is what you call de blues, notink else.' Then, in 
French, he went rapidly on to tell Rose that M. UEstrange 
had lost heavily in gambling, that things were broken down 
very much, not smashed altogether, but broken down in his 
chateau, and that he and his wife had gone to, Baden to 
reinvigorate their purse, their health, and their spirits. 

* And Adine, she needn't surely have gone ? ' 

The slightest possible curl was perceptible on the lip of 
M. St. Clair as he said : 

*She and Madame are inseparable, you know. If the 
one go, the other go ; if one stay, so do the other. Besides, 
they expect me in Baden within a week.' 

' My brother is in Baden ; they probably wish to be near 
him.' 

* Better for your broder. Miss Rose, if he had been 
hundreds of miles apart from M. L'Estrange I ' 

Rose was alarmed, but merely said : 
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* M. UEstrange is an old friend of our family.' 

* Pardon me, Miss Rose, but sometimes de new friends 
are de best Your broder is studying — studying for 
what ? ' 

*To make himself an educated man/ she answered 
haughtily. 

* He has been of age for some time ? * 
' Yes.' 

*I am surprised de General should allow him to stay 
abroad, doin' notink — notink but gambling and getting 
involved in debt. Every person is greatly surprised.' 

* Are you a friend of my brother's, sir ? * 

* No — ^yes — I was once ; but he owe me a great deal, 
very great deal of moneys, and he have not paid me. And 
he says he is attending until de General return home. 
And many many mores are attending de same event, for to 
have their debts dees-charg-ed.' 

Rose's voice was choked, but she was saved from her 
embarrassment by Admiral Haynes proposing to begin their 
walk. 

* He is a rejected lover of Adine,' thought Rose, * and is. 
venting his anger upon poor me by making up all these 
stories. I do not believe the half of one of them.' 

With this reflection she shook off" the momentary alarm 
about Hew, and entered into the glittering scene of the 
Palais Royal with her characteristic enthusiasm. 

Everything of interest in Paris was visited — the Bois de 
Boulogne, the Champs Elys^es, the Louvre, and Notre Dame. 
Each day brought with it some new scene of interest to 
attract, and a week passed rapidly and pleasantly away. 

Several visits were made to the L'Estranges' house in 
hopes of letters, but hitherto all in vain. 

At last one morning a packet was brought to Rose. It 
contained two letters from the General— one to herself, and 
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another addressed to Adine. She could see from the post- 
mark that they had reached M. L'Estrange's two days 
before, and were only now leisurely forwarded to her. 

'Papa,* exclaimed Rose as she eagerly drank in the 
contents of her letter, * Papa, I believe, is at Venice now ! 
Stop — no— but he will be directly, and he hopes to find 
Adine and me awaiting his arrival there, and after a little 
rest to set out with us on a tour, joining Hew at Baden. 
Dear papa ! what a cold welcome ! No one to meet him 
when at last he gets home ! ' 

Rose's face flushed with emotion, and with difficulty she 
forced back the gathering tears. 

' Papa adds,' she said, addressing Admiral Haynes, * that 
if M. UEstrange has no fiiends going into Italy, we can 
easily travel under Gilbert's escort ; and he gives us such 
a clear route, that we can hardly make mistakes. Basle 
first day, Zurich second, Coire third, and so on, as we are 
able to travel. We should have been off this morning by 
seven, I see,' she added, turning to her railway books, with 
which she had familiarized herself thoroughly, ' if that snail 
of a butler had done his duty. We must wait now till to- 
morrow morning.' 

' It is well for us, my love, that you must,' said kind Mrs. 
Haynes ; * else you would have darted from us like a sun- 
beam. I cannot but be glad that we shall have you with 
us one more day.' 

* Pardon me, dearest Mrs. Haynes. I shall indeed be 
sorrier than I can express to leave you all. But papa ! 
Here have I been for weeks, nay months, on my way to 
meet papa ; and now to think that I should be too late to 
welcome him home ! It is really horribly provoking !' 

' Read your letter again,* said Admiral Haynes. ' You 
may come to changes in your father's plans before the 
close. If it were a lady's letter,* he added, smiling, 'I 
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should say, consult the postscript ; there may be some final 
adjustment there.' 

And Rose did so, and found that the General merely 
expressed the hope that he might at last find himself in 
Venice by such a date ; adding that he would have letters 
waiting them at Zurich, stating his whereabouts and pro- 
gress. Rose's face brightened with delight, and she said : 

* Yes, Indians have so many delays sometimes ; and I 
shall just live in the hope of still reaching Venice before 
papa.' 

And her sanguine spirit dismissed the disagreeable doubts, 
and took the fiiU comfort of the hope. 

' We shall write to each other, shall we not, Miss Bur- 
goyne?' said Julia, as her eyes filled with tears at the 
thought of parting ; * and you will get some Italian sohgs, 
and sing them to me when you come home ; and I shall 
live in the past and the future till we meet again.' 

Rose pressed the young gentle girl to her heart, and 
promised all she wished, and very much more besides. 





CHAPTER XIX. 



LE CHEMtN DE FER. 



3UR limits forbid us to linger over this last day in 
Paris, which was enjoyably spent, each moment 
being filled up with pleasurable excitement 
MM. Sl Clair and M^flandre were persistent 
and rather perplexing in their attentions ; and these atten- 
tions did not cease until Rose and her party emerged from 
the railway station the following morning on their way to 
Basle. 

After the first genuine feelings of regret at parting with 
her kind English friends had somewhat subsided, Rose 
entered with delight into the interest of her journey. She 
was ever on the outlook for enjoyment in her. travels j 
and while it is true that systematic seekers after happiness 
usually make a complete failure in the pursuit, it is equally 
true that those who in the path of duty are cheerfully open 
to all pleasant influences, find elements of enjoyment in 
very small and ordinary events. 

The journey to Basle was through a somewhat dull and 
flat country; and this day's interest was occasioned rather 
by little events by the way than from any beauties of 
scenery. 
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As compagnons de voyage from Paris to Basle — that is to 
say, from seven in the morning till eight at night — ^there 
were two ladies, an elder and a younger, — a rich maiden 
aunt evidently, and a niece in dependent circumstances. 
So Rose inferred, from the timid and acquiescent manner 
of the latter. They had a most bewildering array of carriage- 
bags, rugs, and boxes handed in to the compartment at 
Paris by a depressed-looking maid, who, of course, eventually 
retreated into the second-class, but was expected to appear 
at any stoppage to ascertain the wants of her exigeante 
mistress. 

Each lady entered the carriage with a covered cage held 
carefully in her hand, which, when disclosed to view, re- 
vealed in each a handsome paroquet. These creatures 
were, in the elder lady's estimation, her precious things of 
earth, in comparison with which niece and maid were 
simple units ; while the adjustment of their cages, now on 
seats, now on the floor, sometimes on a knee, and some- 
times on a perilous apex of the mountain of rugs, kept the 
aunt in a state of chronic fear and irritation during the 
entire day. 

* What a dusty day !' said the lady, looking towards Rose, 
whom she had for some minutes been scanning with her 
cold grey eyes. 

* We must expect hot weather at this season.' 

* I said dusty^ young lady.' 

*Well, dusty too,' answered Rose, much amused and 
delighted at the prospect of a sally with the crusty-looking 
lady. ^ 

* I hope it won't touch the birds. Annette, how careless 
you are ! This covering will move about if you don't watch 
It.' 

Annette started from a momentary lull after the exertion 
of settling, and said meekly, * Poor Polly ! were you nearly 
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blinded ? Pretty Poll !' And she gently adjusted the fine 
pocket-handkerchief over the cage. 

' I*m sure she must wish them at the bottom of the sea,' 
thought Rose. 

' They are lovely birds,' addressing Rose again ; * and 
they are so delicate, that I was afraid they might take cold 
if we left them at home under the care of servants. It is 
such a satisfaction, too, having them with us !* 

* But what a nuisance it must be dragging them about 
everywhere !' said Rose in her fearless way. 

* Nuisance !* with elevated eyebrows. ' How can you 
speak so, young lady ?' 

* I could not be troubled with them, I know. We like 
to have as few things as possible to look after.* 

' Let down that window, Annette,* pointing to the one 
next which Rose and Phoebe sat 

'Pardon me!' said Rose haughtily; *we are of equal 
value at least with your birds, or rather our dresses are ; 
and we prefer having this window shut while the dust is so 
great* 

The lady, who was an experienced enough traveller to 
know that she had really no control over any but the 
window next which she herself sat, but who had fancied 
she could * easily manage two young things like these,* 
looked more surprised than angry at this bold insubordina- 
tion to her usually conquering will. 

* Well, well ; if you kill the birds with your selfishness,' 
she exclaimed bitterly, *you will kill me too !* 

* When we stop at the next station,* answered Rose, * we 
shall be glad to let down the window — ^not now ! * 

*Put down your book this moment, Annette, and give 
this bird something to eat,* said the lady, venting at last 
her rage upon her poor timid niece. 

* It is quite quiet and comfortable, aunt' 
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* Well, never mind ; do as I bid you ! And now throw 
that light shawl over me/ pointing to one in the very heart 
of the tightly-strapped pile ; * and tell me what o'clock it 
is.' 

*Are you going to Basle?' turning to Rose, who was 
studying her guide-book. 

Rose politely laid down her book, and answered in the 
affirmative. 

*It is a terrible long journey, and Annette says we stop 
nowhere for dinner. That must be your stupidity ' — look- 
ing sternly at her niece; *we always stop somewhere for 
dinner.* 

* Not to-day,' answered Rose ; ' we have a basket with 
dinner handed in to our carriages.' 

* Oh, how funny ! ' exclaimed Annette, who was startled 
out of her usual meek silence by Rose's easy and fearless 
manner. 

* Hold your tongue, Annette, and don't interrupt the 
young lady ! If you were half as ready to listen as to talk, 
you might pick up valuable information, and save us many 
a mistake.' 

Rose indignantly dropped her eyes upon her book. She 
felt quite angry at the way this sour woman treated her 
poor patient niece. 

* Well, what more ? ' 

But Rose did not seem to hear or understand that she 
was addressed, and turned over the pages of her book. 

* What more ? ' stretching her neck across. ' What about 
the basket ? ' 

*What about it?' asked Rose, looking coldly up, re- 
strained solely by the lady's age from speaking out her mind. 

At this moment the guard popped in his head and 
handed cards to the ladies, sa)dng a great deal in French, 
to which Rose in the readiest manner replied. 
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'What is he saying? What does he say? Nothing 
about taking away the birds, I hope. I will not permit it 
Just tell him so at once.* 

Rose explained that, as she had just mentioned, they did 
not stop an)rwhere long enough to dine, and that the guard 
wanted to know which of them wished dinner provided in 
the carriage. At the next station he would telegraph on to 

how many of the passengers wished dinner ; and on 

arriving there, it would be found provided for all, and 
ready to be handed to each. 

The ease with which Rose spoke the language and 
translated for the whole party struck a chord in Miss Home 
Waddell's — for such was the lady's name — ^really intelligent 
mind ; and she said, though in a somewhat gruff tone : 

* You are clever, young lady, as well as fair. Seldom it 
is so. But I dare say you have a temper of your own 1 ' 

Rose, though really displeased, was so tickled with the 
cool impertinence of the words, that with difficulty she could 
restrain her merriment. 

The bustle of the station at which they now stopped 
covered her confusion, and it was quite a relief when a lady 
and gentleman entered the compartment, and took the 
remaining vacant places. 

They were English, and would-be aristocrats, and, as Rose 
thought, very ungenial and disagreeable people. 

After settling themselves and their rugs, each produced a 
book ; and without appearing to see any other inmate of the 
carriage, or to be in the least imaginable degree interested 
in the scenery through which they were passing, they plunged 
into their books, and seemed entirely absorbed with their 
contents. 

* Take care, sir,* at last sung out Miss Home Waddell, as 
an apparently unconscious jerk brought the gentleman's 
foot into too close proximity with one of the cages. 
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The proud young Englishman, scarcely raising his eyes 
from his book, carelessly lifted his cap, but said not a 
word. 

This reticence of the new couple was very irritating to 
Miss Home Waddell ; but after sundry vain attempts to 
inveigle first the one and then the other into conversation, 
of more properly speaking controversy, she gave up the 
task, and throwing a huge pocket-handkerchief over her 
very large bonnet, fell into a sound sleep. 

Rose quietly watched the young couple, and noticed 
that, when they thought themselves unobserved, they stole 
glances all about, and seemed thoroughly indifferent to the 
literature they held in their exquisitely gloved hands. 
Meanwhile Annette looked about her pretty much as a 
prisoner would, whose jailor had let her pass out for a 
respite from her cell into the free air of heaven. 

* She is a pretty girl,' thought Rose as she watched her 
too ; * but what a chicken she must be, to let that old crone 
rule her so ! ' 

Suddenly some strange, grunting sounds emerged from 
the large bonnet. The cowed expression sat again on 
Annette's face. Her aunt would waken soon, she feared, 
for these grunts were really snores ; and the lady was 
always, if possible, more cantankerous after such slumbers 
than before. A long, heavy sigh succeeded a perfect 
cannonade of such sounds; and then, flinging off the 
covering from her face, she started up, her eyes flashing, 
and her voice quivering, as she said : 

*Ann!' 

Her niece particularly disliked this abbreviation of her 
name. 

' Ann, why did you let me sleep ? I have got faceache, 
and rheumatism in my neck. Oh ! and my toothache has 
come back, and I feel ill all over. Why did you let me 
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sleep ? And the birds ! I believe you have been teasing 
and worrying them ! ' 

Here the young Englishman gave underneath his rug a 
sly, sharp kick at the cage nearest him, knocking it vio- 
lently upon its neighbour, and nearly overturning both; 
and a scene ensued, which, for serio-comic effect, is inde- 
scribable. 

Fierce glances were flashed upon the perpetrator of the 
outrage. Angry words flew like hailstones at poor Annette's 
devoted head, while each cage was raised successively upon 
the lady's lap, and terms and expressions of endearment 
were lavished upon the trembling birds. 

Before reaching the next station two sentences were 
exchanged between the young couple, their rugs were 
re-arranged, and the instant the train stopped they stepped 
out, and in an audible tone called upon the guard to And 
places for them where there were no nuisances. 

Rose hesitated whether or not to follow their example ; 
but the fear lest she might make an exchange for the 
worse kept her where she was. Besides which, she really 
preferred the vinaigrette and her fidgetings, to the cool, un- 
genial selfishness of the young couple. The old lady soon 
became interested in her young fellow-travellers, and the 
day wore away amid skirmishes and bickers, and, it must 
be confessed, in clever enough repartee on Rose's part. 

* Thank goodness these icicles have left us!' exclaimed 
the old lady ; * what are they travelling for, I should like to 
know ? They could read their books quite as well — ^better, 
I should think — at home. Yes, yes, and we are far better 
without any man kind among us. Eh ? ' looking keenly at 
Rose. 

* I don't think so, at all. I don't regret their absence 
certainly, but I have no partiality for female conclaves. 
None in the world' 
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Annette looked quite startled at Rose's fearlessly ex- 
pressed contrariety of opinion, and seemed every moment 
to expect a volcanic eruption. 

* How are you travelling without any escort, if such are 
your sentiments, young lady ? * 

Rose had no hesitation in giving cool replies to coolly 
impertinent questions, and answered with indifference : 

*I am not without an attendant en courier^ and it is 
entirely my own fault that I have no gentlemen friends of 
my party.' 

* Where are you going ? ' 
' To Venice.' 

* Oh ! so are we. How pleasant to travel together ! quite 
a little English party ! You will help Annette and me to 
look after the pets, won't you ? ' 

* Thank you,* said Rose haughtily, * you are too kind.' 

* Kind ! Not a bit. It is for my o^ti pleasure. I have 
taken rather a fancy to you. Not because you are fair, 
mind ; no, no, I am proof against all such snakes in the 
grass. But now you will consider yourselves of my party. 
You and your companion are far too young and — ^well — too * 
inexperienced to be travelling abroad alone. I will take 
charge of you.' 

But Rose would enter into no such arbitrary arrangement. 
It was quite enough, she thought, to have had to endure 
this woman's selfishness and sternness for one whole day, 
but she would expose herself to no more Grundyism if she 
could prevent it. 

* You won't forget ? * 
' What ? ' 

* All that I have said about belonging to my party.' 

* I will not bind myself to any arrangement,' said Rose, 
quite roused at the interference on the part of this stranger. 
* Besides, I don't like having parrots about me.' 

M 
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The lady swallowed down her rising rage, and said, 
ignoring the first part of the remark : 

* You have no idea of the wonderful mental vigour and 
the memory of these birds. The younger is quite remark- 
able. We had a clergyman staying with us not long since, 
and of course we had to have prayers read, on account of 
his cloth, every morning. He was reading the 1 1 9th Psalm, 
and necessarily was a good while about it. This little 
pet was always in the library during the service. At last 
the Psalm was finished ; and when the Rev. Mr. Brooks 
gave out the 120th Psalm, Poll screamed out, "No, the 
119th Psalm I" Oh, and I could tell you scores of things 
about them both, which have convinced me that parrots 
have minds ; and if they have minds, then they must have 
souls ; and if they have souls, then they will live hereafter. 
And so I look forward to meeting my hijous^ my angelic 
pets, in the world above.' 

Rose looked shocked. 

* But you don't care for parrots ! ' in a sarcastic tone. 
* You care for balls, and flirtations, and flummeries of that 
kind. You are all the same, you girls. There's Annette, 
even she'd leave the birds any day, in a strange place, at 
a railway station, I believe, to go and listen to a band of 
music' 

* Of course,' said Rose, pitying with her whole heart the 
poor crushed girl. *Are you fond of music?' looking 
kindly at Annette. 

* Music mad,' interrupted her aunt. * But here, I believe, 
we are at ; and I do declare there are the baskets 1 * 

And now the guard appeared with a basket for each 
lady, intimating that in twenty minutes, when emptied of 
their contents, they should be left at the next station. 

The baskets were quite a study, and their contents were 
found to be excellent. 
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The novelty of the thing softened Miss WaddelVs usual 
asperity for a time. She disposed of the whole contents of 
her own basket, and even helped Annette to finish hers ; 
and then, to the unspeakable relief of all, she once more 
threw the large pocket-handkerchief over her bonnet, and 
slept. 

* How can you tolerate her ? * asked Rose in a subdued 
tone of Annette, who had resigned her seat opposite her 
aunt for her greater accommodation, and had sat down next 
to Rose. 

* I must.' 

* Must ! Surely not. I would sooner — not beg — ^but earn 
my daily bread with my ten fingers, than I'd put up with her.' 

* I must,' said Annette again, slowly and very sadly ; 
* what could I do ? We are very poor.' 

* I'd go on the stage, or come out as a public singer. 
You love music, do you not?' 

* It is the one passion of my life, and I may add, the one 
ray of sunshine in my soul.' 

* Well, I'd certainly turn it to account. I should go mad 
if I had to live a week with your — with her. I could not 
do it, and would not.' 

Aunt Hannah seemed a perfect goddess of concord com- 
pared with this Aunt Grundy. 

* Many times I have felt my brain reel under the burden. 
But you see, if it were only for myself, I could do with less. 
But mamma and poor Gerty look to me to help them, and 
I think it would break mamma's heart if I were to quarrel 
with Aunt Waddell' 

* I don't believe it. I think, if your mamma knew what 
you have to bear, she would sooner go into an almshouse 
than suffer you to be with her.' 

* I try to keep it from her, dear mamma.' 

'That's it. She hasn't a dream of your wretchedness. 
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Why do people always keep so much to themselves ? Be 
frank, and tell your mother that you intend to adopt a new 
line of life. I should like to hear you sing.* 
Annette's face flushed with pleasure. 

* I should enjoy singing to you greatly. But, about public 
singing, do you think mamma would not object ? I have 
had lessons from the first masters in London and Paris, and 
I know I can sing.* 

Annette felt a delightful elasticity conveyed to her spirits 
by this cheering prospect of independence so suddenly 
presented to her. 

* Have you fixed on your hotel at Basle ?* 

* Yes, Les Trois Rois.^ 

* So have we. When does the old lady go to bed ? * 

* Early.* 

* All right. We shall hunt up a piano at Les Trois Rots, 
and we shall have a soiree musicale.^ And Rose's eyes 
sparkled with delight 

* Aunt Waddell likes me to go to bed early too.* 
'Fiddlesticks! Well, you must just tell her that you 

intend sitting up a little later to-night* 

* I could not, really.' 

* Well, then, I shall do it for you.* 

The day wore slowly on, amid the varieties of fault-find- 
ing and recrimination, with occasional lulls when the big 
bonnet nodded and jerked. The steady train at last 
entered the station at Basle. It was eight o'clock. And 
after Miss Home Waddell had vented her displeasure and 
dissatisfaction on everything and every one, she was toler- 
ably tired, and ready to retire to her room. 

* There is a piano here ! * said Rose eagerly, who had 
been watching Annette's exit from her aunt's apartment ; 
* and we may use it, and shall be far enough from every- 
body to disturb no one.* 
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The two girls passed into the room and shut the door ; 
and there, in this secluded apartment of Les Trois Rois, they 
mutually enjoyed a treat so rich, so altogether beyond what 
each had anticipated from the other, that it was with diffi- 
culty, after a long, long stance, they could tear themselves 
away. Annette's voice was round and clear, and admirably 
trained ; and Rose pronounced her fit to take a first place 
before the most fastidious audience of the day. The only 
obstacle was her timidity and shyness, which her new friend 
assured her would wear off when in a free atmosphere. 
Annette was no less charmed with Rose's pianoforte per- 
formances. The girls were friends for life : their paths 
might indeed diverge and go widely apart, but a glorious 
chord of sympathy between their souls had been struck j a 
strong, sweet passion linked their hearts in one. 

The next morning rose clear and bright over the old city 
of Basle. 

Rosej who made it a point to study intelligently the guide- 
books, declared that, except the Minster, there was nothing 
worth visiting in Basle. 

Since her intercourse with Annette the previous day, she 
had altered her resolution of breaking off from Miss Home 
Waddell. Her presence, it is true, .was like the perpetual 
stinging of a wasp ; yet Rose's girl-heart clave to the gentle 
and accomplished Annette, and she determined to try hard 
to tolerate the irritating old aunt for the niece's sake. 

* Leave those sickening birds for half an hour, and come 
with me,' said Rose decidedly, coming in upon Annette, 
who knelt by one of the cages coaxing Poll to eat. * I wish 
to goodness they would both die at once, and have done 
with them ! AVho but your aunt would have ever dreamt 
of dragging parrots with her through a continental tour! 
Where is the old lady?* 

* She is asleep at present.' 
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* Come, then. Phoebe will watch over the ailing bird.' 
Phoebe promised to be most careful, and Annette hesitat- 
ingly yielded. 

* TYitfemme de chambre, whom I have been pestering with 
questions, tells me there is a shop where the most beautiful 
ribbons are sold,* said Rose, as they walked along the quiet, 
ancient-looking streets. * Let us go there first* 

The shop was reached, and the girls were charmed with 
the beauty of its wares. 

'This will be lovely for a cap for Aunt Hannah,' said 
Rose, selecting a beautiful cerise shade with small green 
leaves; *and this pretty, douce little thing will just suit 
nurse.* 

* How lovely this is !* said Annette with sparkling eyes. 

* Have some of it, then, for your mamma and sister.' 

* Can't,* shaking her head sadly, and resolutely laying 
down the roll. 

* Can*t ! Does your aunt not treat you in places like 
this to a little pocket money?* 

* Oh, no ! but never mind.* 

' You and I shall have a bit for our hair, then. Cut me 
off five yards,* handing it to the shopman. * We shall wear 
it for one another*s sakes.* 

And the girls left the ribbon-shop, and strolled round the 
city, forgetting how the time flew, amid the pleasant scenes 
and talk. 

* I hope your aunt is still asleep,* said Rose, as they 
approached the hotel. * What a mercy it must be for you, 
dear, that she sleeps so much !* 

Annette did not answer. 

* What makes her so sleepy ? She is not very old or stout' 

* No, no ! but,* with a look almost of despair, * she takes 
opium ; and our chief duty is to watch over her, and try to 
keep the poison from her. As long as she is asleep, of 
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course, she does not want it ; but directly the sleep passes 
off the craving sets in, and she would go through fire and 
water to get the dreadful drug.* 

^ MiserabileV exclaimed Rose. 'And cannot you keep 
it from her?* 

* She evades all our efforts. She positively refuses to 
have an older maid than Beatson ; and, as you see, she so 
domineers over us both, that we really cannot manage her 
as she ought to be.* 

* Of course not. And does she contrive to get it?* 

* She constantly does. I did not intend mentioning this 
sad failing of my aunt*s. I always try to hide it ; but since 
we are travelling together, you must soon have discovered 
that something was amiss, and I had rather tell you myself.* 

* Is your aunt related to the Homes of Bracklands?* 

* No,* answered Annette, colouring deeply. * Her father 
was in business in London.* 

* What a queer name Waddell is ! Home Waddell !' said 
Rose. 

* The last name,* continued Annette, reassured, * she took 
some years ago, when she became heir to a large fortune 
left by a cousin, Josiah Waddell, who made his money 
abroad somewhere.* 

* Well, how happy we might be travelling about together, 
if she would just adapt herself to her name, and waddle 
home in the most expeditious style conceivable, leaving 
you plenty of napoleons ! * 

*No such good fortune for me. But, Miss Burgoyne, 
what a happy lot yours seems to be ! I lay awake last 
night thinking about you, and I thought how happy you 
must be. Mamma says nobody is really happy who is not 
good ; so you must be very good.* 

* I am nothing of the kind, I do assure you ; nor am I in 
the least very happy. I enjoy travelling, and music, and 
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beautiful scenery, and nice people, but that does not satisfy 
me. And I have had one mortification and annoyance after 
another since I left home, which have been like a shower of 
motes dancing in what, but for them, would have been all 
sunshine. A tiny speck in one's eye, you know, will soon 
fill it with tears.* And Rose's eyes glistened as she spoke. 
* But I am going to meet papa, and my sister and brother 
too, and then I shall be all right* Rose's tone, however, 
as she uttered these words, was less assured than usual. 
Shadows of doubt concerning some of those loved ones had 
been cast over her spirit, and would^ phantom-like, be ever 
starting up unbidden, and unwelcome too. 

By five o'clock the little party was seated in the pretty 
Swiss railway carriage ; and a more lovely route than that 
from Basle to Zurich can scarcely be conceived. The even- 
ing was perfect ; the Swiss valleys lay bathed in sunshine, 
and the light and shade on the mountains beyond were 
singularly fine ; while the clear sky above, and the smiling 
garden-land below, made up a charming landscape. Now 
and then the train thundered slowly through a long, long 
tunnel, and emerged to find itself on the summit of a 
rocky height ; while, again, it ran along the edge of a pretty 
stream, or through smiling orchards. 

Miss Home Waddell was not so loquacious as on the 
former day, but not less exacting and cross. 

' Did you speak?* asked Rose, as she observed the lady*s 
lips move. 

* Not to you, young lady. I was talking to myself.' 
*Aunt often does,' said Annette, in answer to Rose's 

amused look. 

* I like talking to myself,* said this cranky old lady, dart- 
ing a withering glance at her niece, and then addressing 
Rose, *for two reasons. First, I always like to talk to 
a sensible woman ; and second, I like to hear a sensible 
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woman talk.* And she flung herself into the corner of 
the compartment, and spoke only at intervals, and very 
snappishly, till the train reached Zurich. 

It was ten o'clock when the now combined little party 
drove up to the hotel door at Zurich. 

* Everybody is cross to-night !' exclaimed Rose to Phoebe, 
as they entered their apartments, being too tired to go into 
the saiie d manger, * Gilbert tells me he is afraid our money 
will run out before we reach Milan even. He proposes to 
put us on short commons for the rest of the way. If he 
had only done as I desired him, and ascertained the state 
of our money matters before we left Paris, I could have 
arranged there ; but now we really can do nothing.' 

* Oh, we shall manage. Miss Rose,* answered Phoebe 
pleasantly. * I have some money ; and Gilbert is apt, you 
know, to be anxious, and saving besides.* 

* True. He is a bit of an alarmist ; and with what you 
have we shall manage, I daresay. And now, Phoebe, come 
and look at the lake. Is it not magnificent ?* And Rose 
pushed back the window, and stood gazing down upon the 
broad, full, placid lake, on whose dark waters the moon 
shone calmly down. 

* Hark ! What was that splash ?* 

The night was still, and the splash was followed, or 
rather accompanied, by a loud scream of terror. 

* Somebody has fallen in !* gasped Rose. ' See, Phoebe, 
there is a figure rising and crying for help, and no one 
hears!* 

And as she spoke, Rose darted out of the room, followed 
by Phoebe, and rushed down stairs. 

* Some one has fallen into the water !* she almost screamed, 
as she flew into a room whence the sound of voices was 
heard. 

Every one sprang up, and all hastened to the verandah. 
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Another scream rent the air, and again the figure convul- 
sively rose. Men stood on the brink, but no one hazarded 
the rescue. 

At this critical moment, and with almost lightning speed, 
a young man darted to the brink ; and throwing off his 
coat, plunged into the dark water. 

In another moment he had reached the nearly exhausted 
form ; and grasping the dark hair which floated lank and 
long upon the water, succeeded in holding up the head, and 
in bearing the drenched and unconscious form to the shore. 

Now that the rescue was made, every one hastened for- 
ward to help. 

* Elle est itrangire, elk est Anglaise, pauvre^ pauvre fille P 
fell from many lips, as the girFs deliverer carried her ten- 
derly into the room, and laid her gently on a couch. Calling 
in the aid of the landlady, who stood trembling in the 
crowd, the gentleman dried her face, and used every means 
to restore consciousness. 

* She'll never look up again — never, never !* said an 
elderly gentleman. 

Heedless of all remark, the gentleman bent over the 
insensible form, and persevered in his efforts to bring back 
animation. He had just taken one of her numb hands 
within his own, and was appealing to a bystander to follow 
his example by chafing the other, when his eye was arrested 
by something she held in her left hand. He touched it, 
and as he did so a convulsive tremor shot through her 
frame, and a faint effort was made to retain it in her grasp. 
What was it that, in what seemed almost death, she held 
so precious ? It was a vial, with its label laudanum, broken 
now, yet so tightly clutched, that even in the scramble for 
life itself the poor girl's effort to keep possession of the 
fragment had not failed. 

* Ah r said her deliverer, as he loosened her grasp. And 
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he looked mournfully on the pallid face, which, however, 
began now to show signs of returning animation. 

* Who is she ?* he continued, looking round. 

* She be only just arrived, Monsieur,* said the landlord, 
greatly perplexed at this disagreeable incident in his hotel. 

* Her name is entered in de visitor's book Waddell Home.* 

Rose, who had sent Phoebe off to her room for something 
she thought might help to revive the sufferer, had retreated 
into the background, not having dared to trust herself to 
look upon the death-like form. 

On hearing the name, however, spoken by the landlord, 
she sprang forward, and saw in the form before her that not 
of Miss Waddell, but of poor Beatson. 

An intuitive gleam of the whole truth flashed upon her 
mind; and, rushing forward, she knelt down beside the 
faithful maid, exclaiming : 

* She did not take that stuff. No, no ; she has been 
trying to save another. But she will live, will she not V 
looking up for the first time in the face of Beatson's deliverer. 

* Yes, thank God, she lives,* he answered reverently ; 

* and see, she is opening her eyes now !* 

A thrill of gladness pervaded the room as the words were 
spoken. And so it proved. Beatson drew a long, deep 
sigh, and the pulse of life beat slow, but sure. Within an 
hour she was laid to rest, revived and warm ; and by her 
side stood her noble young deliverer, Annette, and Miss 
Burgoyne. 




CHAPTER XX. 



A TURNING-POINT. 

JJHE beautiful, upturaed, eager look which Rose 
had cast on the young Englishman as she knelt 
by Eeatson's side down -stairs, had brought 
about an unexpected but most agreeable re- 
cognition on the part of both. That same look and ex- 
pression had never left the memory or heart of him upon 
whom it was turned since the first dayj years before, when 
it had charmed him at Mossknowe ; for the intrepid young 
spirit who had risked his own life to save that of a fellow- 
creature was DO other than Osmond Binning. 

A whole host of memories was stirred within him by the 
sight of the lovely Rose : his mother, of whom she re- 
minded him, his country, and friends, and home ! On her 
part, Rose had pleasure too in meeting thus with a home- 
friend ; with, as she believed, her darling Maud's lover j 
with the devoted young Christian, whose actions, if she 
could not understand them in their spring, had at least 
interested her by their unique singularity. 

'She is all right now,' he said, as they and Phcebe quitted 
Beatson's room, leaving Annette to sit by her for a time. 
' She will soon sleep, and probably be nearly well by to- 
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* And now you must think of yourself,* said Rose in a 
sisterly sort of tone. 

* I had much rather sit out with you in the verandah 
there,' he said. 

But this Rose would not permit, urging upon him, 
with her sweet persuasiveness, that he must care for him- 
self. 

He obeyed, but asked her first what her plans were for 
the morrow. 

*We go on to Coire, thence across the Spliigen. We 
are on our way to meet papa at Venice.' 

Osmond's face brightened. 

* Really, how pleasant 1 We, too, are bound for Venice, 
en route to India.' 

*We shall have time to-morrow, then, to talk about 
everybody at home,' said Rose, smiling pleasantly, as she 
again wished him good-night. 

Rose was too much excited with the events of the even- 
ing to be at first able to sleep. Phoebe occupied a room 
opening off from hers, and, exhausted and worn, was soon 
fast asleep. Rose stood again at the open window, watching 
the stars as they seemed crowding fast into the clear vault 
above. A gentle knock came to the door ; and oh hastening 
to unlock it. Rose found Annette standing behind it shiver- 
ing and pale. 

* Was it not terrible ?' she said nervously, as Rose led 
her to a chair, and sat down on the floor at her feet 

* Very. But how did it happen ?' 

* From what I can gather, it appears that Beatson had 
discovered a store of her pernicious drug, which my aunt 
had secretly procured, and was making off with it along 
the passage, when my aunt, having discovered her object, 
gave chase ; and poor Beatson, in her haste, turned the 
wrong way, and getting into the verandah somehow, plunged 
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or was pushed into the lake. What a noble man he was 
who saved Beatson*s life ! Who is he, and what ?* 

Rose answered all Annette's questions in her own simple 
way about the hero of the night, and then added : 

* He and his party are going to Venice across the Splu- 
gen, so we shall probably be fellow-travellers for the rest of 
our journey.* 

* Oh, I am so glad !* exclaimed Annette ; * so very glad ! 
He will help us, I daresay, with aunt, if we should want 
help ; but, oh ! I hope she will keep well after all this dread- 
ful affair, for a time at least.* 

The next morning Beatson was pronounced by her young 
doctor well enough to proceed on her journey. 

* I can scarcely, however,* said Dr. Binning to Rose, 
* express my disappointment that we cannot leave Zurich 
to-day. Mrs. Vaughan is so prostrate with headache, caused 
by last night*s excitement, that, to say the least, it would be 
unwise to set out to-day on so long a journey.* 

* What do delicate people mean by travelling?* said Rose 
impatiently. * They are just hampers and bores.* 

* Oh ! no, no. Miss Burgoyne ! When you come to 
know Mrs. Vaughan, you will find her a genuine, delight- 
ful woman.* 

* But we are not at all likely to know one another ! We 
cannot linger on the way; we are too late already; and 
so we shall just go hop-hop-hopping before you all the 
way.' 

* But should we not overtake you before reaching Venice, 
we shall meet there, I hope ?* 

* Oh ! but I presume you will not make any stay there ; 
and even if you did, it is most probable that papa will wish 
to start for Baden as soon as we have seen the fair " Queen 
of the Adriatic.** * 

* We intend spending some little time at Venice ; besides, 
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It is just possible we may overtake you yet At any rate, I 
shall indulge the hope.* 

Availing himself of the privilege of an early friend, 
Osmond accompanied Rose and her party to the station, 
and made every arrangement for their comfort. There 
were no letters for Rose at Zurich, and she quitted the 
beautiful Swiss town in rather disappointed and depressed 
spirits. 

Miss Home Waddell was quite inexplicable. Whatever 
she thought or felt, her sensations were entirely veiled 
beneath an imperturbable exterior. She met Beatson as 
if nothing had transpired. She even scolded her severely 
for not having completed the work given her to do the 
previous night. No quiver was perceptible in her strong, 
rusty voice, nor trace of self-consciousness in the glance 
of her cold grey eye. That she was, however, relieved 
when her poor maid, having arranged everything as usual 
in her mistress's carriage, withdrew into the second class, 
was to be gathered only from the opening of the tightly 
pressed lips, and the smoothing of the furrows on her 
wrinkled brow. 

The day was brilliant, and the ride a glorious one 
indeed. The country through which they passed was rich 
and pastoral, while orchards laden with fruit, and sloping 
vineyards, smiled and basked in the golden sunshine ; and 
the curious little cMiets^ perched away on the very edge of 
mountain, peak, and crag, looked dizzy in their height. The 
Lake Wallenstadt struck Rose as beautifully picturesque, 
sleeping under the high mountain ledge, so placid and calm. 
Everything in to-day*s scenery was one rich and continual 
feast to her spirit, and the hazy feelings which had been 
creeping over her were dissipated by the sunshine. She 
was now in Switzerland, and it was lovely in the extreme. 

* And this is Coire !* said Rose to Annette, as they entered 
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the hotel. * And rightly named it is, for a very queer old 
place it seems.* 

The hotel was somewhat primitive, but clean and neat ; 
and being the starting-point for the great Splugen pass 
across the Alps, is generally at this season crowded with 
visitors from every quarter of the globe. To-night it was 
more than usually full, and a perfect scramble for accom- 
modation ensued. Rose passed into the salle i manger^ 
while Gilbert went to secure apartments. 

* Well, have you succeeded ?* asked Rose of that luminary 
as he stalked into the room, and respectfully approached his 
young mistress. 

* Weel, Miss Rose, I have, as regards rooms, as they may 
be called, though they're only pigeon-holes to my thocht. 
But as regards the coach for the Alps, there's not ae place 
for to-morrow to be got.* 

Gilbert, on whose spirit a weight of anxiety was hanging 
heavily, and who deplored the idea of wasting time and 
money by forced detention at this hotel, looked very much 
discomposed. 

* 'Deed, an* I*m no at a* sure when we may get on. The 
lad oot there is sae quick, and speaks sae mony tongues, 
that *deed, Miss Rose, I'm gettin* fair dumbfoundered wi* 
them a'.* And he brushed his hot face with his pocket- 
handkerchief, and looked anxiously at his young mistress. 

She repressed even the faintest twinkle of merriment in 
her eye, and answered kindly : 

* I will go with you, Gilbert, and talk to the clerk. Per- 
haps there may be a way of escape for us yet. I certainly 
have no inclination to stay here another whole day.* 

Gilbert's face brightened. In days gone by, * when Miss 
Rose was busy wi' her buiks, learnin' to crack i* this tongue 
an' tither tongue,* the worthy serving-man had looked upon 
it ' as a clean waste o* brains, an* money, an* time.' But 
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these * travels' had taught him another and entirely new 
view of the matter, and it was with honest pride that he 
listened reverentially to his * young lady crackin* awa* in 
every language in the hemisphere.* So now, when she 
stepped away with him and the landlord, he felt that * some 
licht wud be letten in upon the ticklish job.' 

The landlord made inquiry, and it was found that every 
seat was taken for the following morning. So, very reluc- 
tantly. Rose was forced to resign all hope of proceeding 
onwards on the morrow, but took the precaution to secure 
places for the day following. 

* There is little to be seen here,' said Rose to Phoebe 
next morning, * so I shall devote the early part of the day 
to writing letters ; in the evening we shall explore. How 
I wish we could get away up into these wonderful moun- 
tains ! I never saw such inquisitive -looking mountains ! 
They look as if they must know whatever is going on in 
this little Coire, and really seem nearer than they were 
last night !* 

* How is your aunt?' she asked of Annette, who at this 
moment appeared. 

* She is still asleep. . May I come down to breakfast with 
you?' 

* Joyfully, my dear,' answered Rose. * She was really so 
intolerable yesterday, and rude, that I began to fear you 
and I would have no more talks on our way. She is getting 
worse and worse.* 

* Oh, no, no ! She is better than at home. Being among 
strangers has a slightly good effect upon her, and she can 
be pleasant really when she chooses. I have seen her look 
almost handsome when trying to please or captivate.' 

* Captivate !' 

' Oh yes. When Sir Humphrey Timbs was coming 
about her ' — 

N 
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' Coming about Aer/' 

' Yes, she has great, very great wealth, and Kenley Park 
is a princely place.' 

' I cannot,' said Rose emphatically, ' entertain the veriest 
glimmer of conception as to what her pleasantness would 
be. But if she can be anything but selfish and sour, I wish, 
for variety's sake, she would indulge us now and then.* 





CHAPTER XXI. 

SERIOUS THOUGHTS. 

gISSBURGOYNE!' 

' Dr. Binning ! When did you arrive ?' 
' Only an hour ago. I have been exploring 
this quaint old place; but there is compara- 
tively little to be seen, I presume.' 

' No. But what a glorious moon ! ' looking up to the 
cloudless sky, from which the moonlight fell in a soft flood. 

' Beautiful I What a singular meeting-place for us ! How 
glad I am you could not get on to-day 1 ' 

' So am I now, though I was very much provoked at the 
time. Have you secured places for to-morrow?' 

' Yes, I went instantly to the bureau and secured the 
three last. What have you been doing all day?' 

' Writing letters. I wrote to Aunt Hannah, to my cousin 
Charlotte Preston, and last, not least, to Maud.' 

She glanced at his face as she uttered the dear name, and 
felt sure that a flush tinged his manly cheek. 

' And now you have come out to refresh yourself amid 
these queer old gable walls.' 

'Yes, owl-like, I stole out in the darkness. I wanted 
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especially to see the effect of the moonlight upon these 

mountains. 

** Thou art so near, and yet so far,'* 

describes the sensation they excite.' 

* They are very remarkable, certainly— oppressively near.' 

* Quite. I should always be afraid of them toppling over, 
and burying the whole district beneath them.' 

* How very, very still the scene is I* 

* Painfully so ; and how vast the space seems yonder ! ' 
looking upwards. * An endless, endless space ! * 

They were walking slowly along the quiet, noiseless 
streets. The inhabitants seemed asleep or dead; there 
were no lights in the windows, no household blink of any 
kind ; and yonder were the grim mountains so sternly grand. 

' Have you ever tried to think of eternity ? ' asked Dr. 
Binning gravely and earnestly. 

* Once ; but it made me so miserable, that I have ever 
since tried to banish the thought from my mind. To think of 
something that never had a beginning, never — was — ^not,' 
said Rose dreamily, * it makes my brain reel.' 

*And yet you have to do with it, or rather with the 
Eternal God who inhabits it, and each night finds us a 
day's march nearer to its shores.' 

There was not the faintest tinge of cant in his tone. Rose 
felt. She was silent, but longed for him to speak again. 

* Would your effort to keep from your mind the thought 
of these mountains,' looking towards them, 'prevent them 
holding their ancient seat ? ' 

' No, certainly.' 

*0r could your forcible exclusion of them from your 
mind hinder them, if God so willed it, from falling on this 
little city, and burying it under their crushing ruins ? ' 

' Of course not.' 

* The danger, then, is there, whether we look it in the face. 
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or, ostrich-like, hide our heads, and let the storm burst over 
our unprotected weakness.' 

* Terrible ! But if we were to be constantly thinking of 
these awful things, we should be quite unhappy ; we had 
better be done with the world at once. What would one's 
life be worth with a sword suspended by a hair always 
glancing over one's head ? ' 

* Yet,' very earnestly, * such is the unrenewed sinner's 
real condition in God's sight ; and it is through His bare 
mercy that that hair-suspended sword is withheld from 
descending upon him, and snapping the tiny thread of his 
existence.' 

They had reached the inn door. Rose turned to look at 
her companion. The energy and pathos of his tone had 
entered her soul. The words fell with a terrible weight 
upon her ear. Was he, could he be, living under the 
burden of such apprehension ? They stood by the steps of 
the door ; and as the moonlight fell upon him, she felt that 
if ever eyes reflected the inner man, and spoke the state of 
the heart, Osmond's, in their deep, dark, but most restful 
beauty, spoke more eloquently than words of a heart happy 
and at peace. 

Our travellers were all astir betimes next morning, and 
the saiie d manger presented a lively scene. When Rose 
entered, she found Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan and Dr. Binning 
half finished with breakfast. Osmond introduced his friends 
to Rose, and room was made for her at table beside them. 

' We have the promise of a magnificent day,' said Mr. 
Vaughan, addressing Rose. 'Is this your first expedition 
across the Alps ? * 

* Oh yes, and I am full of expectation.' 

Rose was very favourably impressed with Dr. Binning's 
friends. Itfrs. Vaughan seemed delicate ; but there was 
such a bright, buoyant look triumphing over the languid 
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expression of face, that one could see she was no fretful 
invalid, but a brave and patient suififerer. Her energetic, 
lively husband was ever ministering to the wants of his 
interesting young wife. No one, indeed, could help loving 
the gentle and attractive Emily Vaughan. 

There was great bustie at the bureau on this glorious 
summer morning. Gilbert, who always made a point of 
repairing to starting-points betimes, was at his post fully an 
hour before the great lumbering diligences thundered forth. 
His young mistress, who was generally in time not to lose 
her place, was seldom more, and Gilbert was kept in a 
chronic state of apprehension until she made her appear- 
ance. While in this flutter of anxiety, he had frequent 
mental arguments with himself, whether, in the event of 
Miss Rose * being clean ahint time,' it would be his duty 
to remain with her, or proceed with the carefully arranged 
and registered baggage. Sometimes one view of the matter 
prevailed, and sometimes the other ; both hitherto had 
been happily rendered null by the welcome arrival in time 
of the young lady herself. 

* What charming seats, Phoebe ! ' exclaimed Rose as the 
polite conducteur handed first one and then the other up 
into the banquette, * How beautifully we shall see ! And 
Miss Waddell can't mount the roof, surely ; we are merci- 
fully safe from her this day.' 

One by one the passengers took their seats, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vaughan being in the coupt^ and Osmond preparing to 
follow. 

Suddenly a procession was seen wending its way from the 
hotel : females with their dresses fluttering, cages with their 
occupants croaking and screaming, while over and above 
all, the unmistakeably shrill tones of Miss Waddell soared. 

' And were you all just coolly going off witjiout me ? ' 
she cried, coming up to the diligence^ and looking fiercely 
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at the comfortably seated passengers. 'Ah, you have got 
my seats ! ' glancing up at Rose and Phoebe ; ' well, you must 
just come down instantly, that's all. We have coupe tickets, 
and into the coupi we shall go.' 

The lady was very excited, and seemed this morning to 
have very confused and misty notions of the names of 
things. 

* Make that young eagle come down directly ! ' she con- 
tinued, coming up to Dr. Binning ; * here are our tickets for 
the coupL^ And she shook them overhead. 

Osmond explained ; and as this diligence was full, Miss 
Waddell was handed to a second, which was now taking on 
its complement. She and her miscellaneous belongings were 
all at last accommodated in the coupi, with which accom- 
modation, however, she expressed her thorough discontent. 

After a drive through dusty roads, the scenery became 
wilder and grander. At last the Via Mala was entered. 

' Will you come down and walk. Miss Burgoyne ? ' asked 
Osmond, looking up with a countenance of intense enjoy- 
ment. * This is sublime scenery ! * 

* With pleasure,' she answered quickly. 

And with Osmond's careful help, she let herself down. 

* The very air seems solemnized,' he remarked. 

* It is splendidly grand,' said Rose, gazing down a rocky 
gorge into the far depths below, and then upwards to the 
dizzy height which the diligence was slowly climbing. ' It 
does one good to travel,' she continued, looking at her 
companion, who stood gazing at the sharp, rocky sides of 
the narrow road they were traversing. 

* What good does it strike you specially as doing ? * 
asked her companion, looking with interest at the brilliant 
girl. 

Rose was too honest to express a sentiment as her own, 
the full meaning of which she did not realize, and too great 
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a hater of cant to venture on technical language to express 
the big emotions which, however, were filling her young 
heart, and she merely said at first : 

* It shakes one out of one's own little nutshell.' 

* And the shell may perhaps be a hard one to crack, but 
it is worth cracking for the sake of the kernel inside.' 

* You mean that ' — asked Rose inquiringly. 

* That it is not pleasant to have one's dreams of one's 
self-importance dispelled, but very wholesome. Very in- 
dispensable, indeed, to one's arriving at the conviction of 
one's real state in the sight of God.' 

' Oh, Dr. Binning,' said Rose earnestly, * I have been 
thinking so much of what you said to me last night May 
I speak to you about — about' — And her sweet face flushed 
crimson, but she could not utter the word. 

*You may speak to me about anything,' said Osmond, 
moved to the deepest interest in Rose's trouble. * We are 
old friends in one sense, are we not ? And you know you 
may trust me entirely.' 

And Rose felt she did entirely trust him ; and her heart 
beat with gladness that she had such a friend to whom to 
tell her anxiety. 

* I never slept last night,' she said, ' and could not, for 
that word eternity never left my thoughts. I stood for 
hours at the window, looking up into the sky, and watching 
the moon as she marched through the heavens, and the 
stars seemed hastening and crowding in her train, away — 
away — ^whither I could not tell or think. And I thought. 
Where shall we be when we die — where in that wondrous 
space ? And then I thought of God, so holy and pure, 
and trembled at the prospect of standing before Him, seeing 
Him ; and my life, my trifled, unsatisfying, useless life came 
up. And I wished — oh yes, I did almost wish that there 
was no God| no dreadful eternity 1 ' 
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Rose uttered these last words slowly, breathlessly, as if 
afraid to hear their sound ; and she looked into Osmond's 
face, expecting to see displeasure and reproach depicted 
there. But the deep, earnest gaze that met her own, told 
only of sympathy and genuine interest. 

* I thought, if I could sleep, I should be calmed and well 
again ; but when, as morning dawned, I fell into a doze, 
these same thoughts filled my sleeping as they had done 
my waking moments. What am I to do? Everything 
seems changed. Things that looked so great and impor- 
tant seem small now, compared with this one awful dread 
of a great and angry God.' 

She paused. They were winding up the strange, stem 
road, with its sharp, rocky sides, cut by man's skill through 
the remarkable fissure. Suddenly, at a dizzy height, a 
bridge was seen spanning an awful gulf, clasping the terrific 
sides of an otherwise impassable gap, and rendering the 
transit easy and safe. 

* We have,' said Osmond, *by our sins separated between 
us and the holy God, so dreadful in the unchanged sinner's 
eye. A great gulf exists ; but, blessed be His name, not 
yet a fixed gulf. Jesus has bridged it over. He has thrown 
Himself into the breach. He has laid the foundation in 
His own precious blood, of our safe and happy return to 
His Father's favour and love.' 

* How shall we get to the other side of this mighty 
gorge ? ' he continued. * Here is a safe means of reaching 
it,' pointing to the bridge. * But it looks too simple and 
easy, not arduous enough to accomplish such a great stride. 
Shall we not rather descend this pointed, perilous side, and 
scramble at the risk of our lives amid the depths down 
yonder, where we can but dimly see the thin river dancing 
in its course ? Or shall we thankfiilly avail ourselves of the 
prepared, wise, safe means of transit ? ' 
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As he spoke, they stepped upon the bridge, and in 
another moment were safe on the other side. 

*Such,' said Osmond, in a tone that thrilled his com- 
panion's heart, * such really is the gospel. " What must I 
do to be saved?" cries the awakened sinner. " Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." He is 
God's way of peace — God's bridge over the dreadfiil gulf. 
Think of Him, Miss Burgoyne. He might have left us in 
our sin — in our death. But He loved us, and He came 
down to this earth, and took our place, and died^ that He 
might make us sharers of His joy, and lift us up to life and 
heaven.' 

Here the conducieur beckoned to the pedestrians to take 
their seats ; and very soon they were proceeding at a rapid 
pace along the now more level road. 

Deep thoughts were filling Rose's mind, and she rejoiced 
in the leisure to think. 

At five o'clock Spliigen was reached, and the day's 
journey was at an end. The hotel was no unwelcome sight 
after the excitement and dust of the magnificent ride, and 
the travellers hastened within. All our party mustered at 
the table d^hdte. Even Mrs. Vaughan was there, with that 
remarkable expression on her fine face which so greatly 
interested Rose. 

* Must we go through the long rigmarole of dishes here 
as in the great towns?' said Miss Waddell, who, with 
Annette by her side, took her place beside the Vaughans. 
* How ridiculous to ape the manners of their superiors ! 
Can't they give us vegetables with omx meat, and not take 
up our time and provoke our tempers with such long-spun 
vagaries ? ' 

' If you go to Rome, madam, you must do as they do in 
Rome,' said Mr. Vaughan. * I believe these waiters would 
sooner stand upon their heads than miss one iota of the 
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solemn procession. I never had a better dinner in my life. 
And you, too, Emily,' looking kindly at his wife, ' you too 
have picked a little, eh ? * 

* Not a little. I feel quite braced by the fine air to-day.' 

* Well ; but you must lay up now on the sofa for a bit. 
There's another room in there. What is it ? A library ? * 

It proved to be a * parlour place,' as Miss Waddell 
termed it, containing books and couches, and a piano. 

* Dr. Binning will sing to you, love,' said Mr. Vaughan, 
as he led his wife to the adjoining room j * and you shall 
have a cup of coffee here.' 

* Thank you, Charles.' 

* There is room for you here,' said Mrs. Vaughan eagerly, 
as Rose and Osmond , followed. *Come and sit by me, 
Miss Burgoyne.' 

Rose hastened to her side. 

*Now, Dr. Binning, give me my wine, please.' 

* I fear the decanter from which it must be poured does 
not promise much,' he said laughingly, as he opened the 
piano, and ran over the keys with a master touch. * Ah ! 
not so bad, if not the best.' 

He sang one or two German and Italian songs, then 
some sacred airs, throwing his soul into the music in so 
absorbed a manner, and producing strains so sweet and 
rich, that his two auditors could only breathlessly look the 
admiration which filled their hearts. 

* And now will you sing to us ?' he said, coming up to 
Rose, who, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, sat 
drinking in the exquisite music of his voice. 

She rose and seated herself at the piano ; but as Osmond 
approached she said, while the tears glistened in her eyes : 

* I scarcely think I can sing after that ; your voice brings 
back so much, and reminds me of home,' and in a low 
whisper, * and my trifled life there.' 
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'Play something first. Do you remember an exquisite 
morceau of Heller's? A little fairy, tripping thing you 
used to play? I heard it at Mossknowe, and can hum 
every note of it' 

She knew to what he alluded, and played it charmingly ; 
then followed some Lieder of Mendelssohn, and then one 
or two favourites of Mrs. Vaughan's by Bach and Schubert 

* And now a song,' said Osmond, as he looked at the 
brilliant eyes and face, from which every cloud had passed. 

She obeyed. During her singing the audience increased ; 
but sitting as she did with her back to the door, she had 
no idea to what an extent As she ceased a murmur of 
delighted approbation went round, and several approached 
the piano to beg for more, or ask the names of the songs 
she had sung. 

* What an unexpected pleasure ! ' said an Englishman, 
coming up to her, as she was about to retreat from the 
piano. 

' Sir Eustace Byng ! ' And she shook hands with him in a 
much more cordial manner than he was at all accustomed 
to at home. 

His dull eyes lighted up, and his poor heart quivered 
with pleasure, as Rose entered pleasantly into conversation 
with him. She could not, however, with all her woman's 
tact, keep him off the sentimental. 

* Ah, if you knew. Miss Burgoyne, what a palpitation 
came over my heart when I heard the first notes of a voice 
which could only belong to my angel ! ' 

* Where did you hear them ? When did you arrive ? ' 
*We came in there,' pointing to the adjoining room, 

* too late for the table cPhdte; and being ravenously hungry, 
we just called for what could be brought at a moment's 
notice, and fell to. The door here was shut, and only 
dim sounds reached us at the far end of the long room. 
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But when the door was opened, and your voice floated in, I 
threw down my knife and fork and rushed in here.' 

* You had much better rush back again with all speed, 
else you will find everything cleared off.' 

* Ask me not to leave my proud post by your side, now 
I have secured my place there,' said the poor, love-sick 
man, almost piteously. * I have had a sad, lonely time of 
it since you left ; and now my sun is shining, let me bask 
under its blissful beams !* 

* Who says that ? ' asked Rose, who always accused the 
Baronet of quotations when he rose above his own ordinary 
prosaicness. 

* I think,* said the simple man, falling into the trap, * I 
rather think it is Tennyson. Eh ? It's something like his 
style. But it is the language of my heart, whoever said 
it first.' 

* I suppose you have not been in London since the season 
was over ? ' 

* Scarcely, though I have been at the club en passant fre- 
quently.' 

* Any news ? * 

* The old Earl of is ill at his country-seat' 

' Ah ! Seriously ill ? ' 

* Oh yes ; and the Countess is devoted to her sick hus- 
band. Poor thing, her lone vigils will be over soon.' 

Rose could never long tolerate his namby-pambyism ; 
and fearful of more quotations, she changed the subject, 
and, after interrogating him concerning everybody about 
whom she thought he could have any information to give, 
she was just preparing to retreat, when Mr. Vaughan came 
up to her. 

* Binning and I both agree that you and Emily ought to 
rest now. Will you go up-stairs with her, while we take a 
stroll away up these steep hills ? ' 
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* Willingly ; ' and wishing Sir Eustace — who looked very 
much disconcerted at this sudden termination of his bliss — 
* good-night,* she followed her friends. 

* Oh, this is pleasant ! ' said Rose, as she drew a low seat 
to the side of the couch on which Mrs. Vaughan had just 
been laid by her husband. *What a nice room, though 
very primitive ! ' And she looked round on the carpetless, 
curtainless apartment. 

* It reminds me very much of our Indian accommoda- 
tion,' said Mrs. Vaughan, * only we are more luxurious in 
our furnishings.* 

' Do you like India ? ' asked Rose. 

*What shall I say?* answered Mrs. Vaughan thought- 
fully. *Well — yes — I do. But at best, the life there is 
one of exile ; one has so many heart-strings fastened round 
one's home and friends, that at times one's heart fails for 
the longing it has to be back among them all again.* 

* You have been home on leave, I suppose ? * 

* Yes, on two years* leave.* 

* Were you ill ? ' 

* Very ; we both have been.' 

* But you are stronger now,' said Rose kindly 

' Oh yes. And I have got rest and healing for my soul 
which was far more weary and sick than even my frail body.* 

* Will you tell me how, please ? * 

* In being led to Jesus as my Saviour God. In my orphan 
childhood I was trained in the right way by a loved relative, 
my Aunt Mary. Away from her influence, however, I be- 
came, as I grew up, intensely worldly and vain ; and for 
six long years after my marriage I struggled on in my vain 
search for happiness, plunging into every frivolity within 
my reach, and often beyond it. My husband was ap- 
pointed to a military station, and a very gay one too. Yet, 
with every wish gratified by a mo^t indulgent husband, 
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I became more and more moody and ill at ease. He, in 
turn, grew fretful and displeased at my discontent, and I 
thought how changed he was, how un sympathizing he 
had become. Suddenly he was attacked with what threat- 
ened to be a fatal malady, and I started as if from a long, 
sad dream. Mercifully he was spared ; and as soon as it 
was safe we started, with our two children, homewards. 
Our first resting-place was at my beloved aunt's, now mar- 
ried, and with children of her own. She had room in her 
dear heart and home for me and mine, and we found with 
her a very haven of rest. What blessed talks we had ! 
She led me to Jesus — drew me with the cords of love. And 
oh. Miss Burgoyne, what shall I say of that Resting-place ? 
I can only say, " Taste and see." My weary heart found 
its peace and satisfying portion in Jesus ; and I blessed my 
heavenly Father for every thorn which had wounded me, 
for every disappointment which had wearied me in the 
broad path, and for the grace which drew me into the 
strait way leading up to life.' 
' And your husband ? ' 

* He, too, has tasted the sweetness of forgiving love, and 
that through the instrumentality of Dr. Binning.' 

* Really ! ' 

*Yes. They met at the house of a mutual friend in 
Edinburgh, just when his mind was awakening to the con- 
viction that he lacked the one thing needful, and a provi- 
dential meeting-time it was. At first he was attracted to 
him by his enthusiasm for his profession, and by his remark- 
able intelligence. Then he heard of his intention to go to 
India, and from another source learned the reasons and 
motives he had for renouncing his brilliant worldly pro- 
spects. He sought his society ; and the result was, that 
Charles begged him to come with us and take charge spe- 
cially of me, while I rejoiced in the pleasant arrangement 
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chiefly on Charles' account. They have the greatest en- 
joyment in each other's society ; and Dr. Binning is not 
only an acquisition in every possible sense, but a singular 
blessing to us both/ 

* What ! still up talking ? ' said Mr. Vaughan, who at this 
moment entered the room. * Come, it is time you were both 
fast asleep. We start to-morrow morning at six — breakfast 
at half-past five.' 

*We usually have reading and prayer together,* said 
Mrs. Vaughan ; ' we and Dr. Binning. Will you wait a few 
minutes. Miss Burgoyne ? ' 

* Ah, do !' said her husband. * He will be here directly. 
I left him stroking down that fiery old dame with the parrots, 
who seems to think it necessary to make a row wherever 
she goes about something or other. Binning has patience 
for anything. Ah, here he is ! Well, have you succeeded 
in'— 

* In arranging the coupk seats ? Yes ; Miss Home Wad- 
dell is satisfied.' 

*Now good-night, my darling,' said Mrs. Vaughan to 
Rose, at the close of the short service. * How pleasant 
to think we shall be fellow-travellers for some days yet to 
come ! ' 

, * How very, very delightful ! ' answered Rose, as with 
glistening eyes she bade her friends * good-night.' 





CHAPTER XXII. 



SHE first to enter the salk h mangpr next morning 
was Sir Eustace Byng. He had been to the 
yard and made inquiry regarding seats in the 
ences about to Start ; but the result of his 
investigations was not any lucid certainty in the matter, 
but a hazy vagueness, which was perplexing. His heart 
was in a tumult. Here he was, actually under the same 
roof with the 'queen of his heart,' and in prospect there 
was this brilliant day's journey amid the most romantic 
scenery. With what would he not have parted to secure 
the happiness of being her companion on the way ? For, 
in spite of her proud demeanour towards him, and her 
undisguised weariness of his dull company and insipid talk, 
there lurked in the baronet's mind, beneath much uneasy 
doubt, a floating fancy that she might be more favourable 
to his suit than she chose to show. 

' Women are like fish,' he mentally ai^ued ; ' they must 
be followed, and dangled with, coaxed, and flattered ; but 
ten to one a patient angler, and such an angler as himself, 
with his broad English acres and good ancestral title, would 
land his prize — would win and wear the lovely Rose.' 
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And Rose ! what were her hopes for this new day ? The 
deep, solemn thoughts about her soul, and God, and eter- 
nity, were filling all her being. Her mind had been busy 
at work; and hers was not a mind to rest satisfied with 
shallow conclusions, or capable of taking comfort from 
mere vague uncertainties. She must be sure, to be satis- 
fied. At present she was tossed and not comforted ; and 
her expectations for this splendid day, with all its prospects 
of sublime scenery, centred in the one hope of being alone 
with Dr. Binning, and telling to him her trouble of mind. 
She turned to him as to one in possession of what she 
needed — of what, she now felt, she must have to give her 
rest and peace. And she turned to him also, in full con- 
fidence of his interest in her case, as to a brother and 
skilful physician, who would not weary of listening to her, 
but who would joyfully give her his best counsel. 

Annette called at Rose's room on her way down stairs, 
and the poor girl's crushed look went straight to Rose's heart. 
She upbraided herself with want of exertion to help Annette, 
and determined to be more considerate on her behalf. 

* How is the barometer this morning ? ' she asked! 

* She is terribly restless and fretful. Beatson has not 
left her one moment through the night. We dread her 
being ill again, and really feel so helpless that we are thank- 
ful to be with you and your friends. What if she should be 
unable to proceed on the journey to-day !' 

Annette's sweet, childish-looking features were assuming 
an anxious, weary expression, which pained Rose. The 
shocks, too, to which she was ever liable from her aunt's vari- 
able moods, were exceedingly trying to her sensitive nature. 

* Oh, cheer up ! ' said Rose ; * we will take care of you, 
Annette. I hope we shall get beside each other to-day.' 

The poor girl shook her head sadly. 

* My poor aunt is very hysterical, and I fear really ilL 
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She is angry, besides, at being late this morning, and is vent- 
ing her indignation upon each domestic in succession.' As 
Annette finished speaking, the unmistakeable shrill tones of 
her aunt's voice came sounding along the passage. 

* If we are too late, you shall provide a voiiure for us, 
that's all 1 * And looking, as she strode along, at her bill, 
which a gar^on had just respectfully handed to her, she 
exclaimed, * Dejeuner indeed 1 We have had none yet, 
and probably have no time for any, and all through that 
slyfemme de chambre not knocking us up at four.' 

She stumbled into the salle i manger; and believing that 
every one had finished breakfast, her rage knew no bounds. 
Rose and Annette followed, and hastened towards her. 

* Don't touch me ; I am dying !' she screamed. 

* Binning, your services are wanted here,' said Mr. 
Vaughan to Osmond, who now appeared. 

He glanced at the excited lady, and, coming up to her, 
said decidedly : 

* You must endeavour, madam, to compose yourself at 
once, or we shall be forced to leave you behind.' 

She threw herself wildly on a couch, and for a few 
moments refused to look up or speak. 

* We must, then,' said Dr. Binning, * have recourse to 
strong remedies.' Then, in an audible whisper, he added, 
* The application of hot pokers to the feet is an inlaUible 
remedy for this complaint !' 

The effect of his words, and prospective treatment, was 
magical on Miss Home Waddell ; and, while it manifested 
the skill of the young doctor, proved also to the onlookers 
that her wits were not so far astray as they seemed. She 
glanced timidly round, raised herself, and mechanically 
took Osmond's offered arm. He led her to the table, and 
prevailed upon her to eat some toast and swallow a cup 
of coffee ; and very considerably crestfallen, she suffered 
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herself, parrots, and appendages, to be forthwith assisted 
into the coupe of the diligence, now waiting at the door. 
Osmond had acquired a power and influence over her, of 
which he determined to avail himself for the benefit of 
Annette and her trembling maid. 

By some inexplicable contrivance. Sir Eustace Byng 
managed to secure a seat near Rose. 

He did not, however, by any means find his hopes re- 
alized in having obtained the coveted position. Rose was 
silent and thoughtful. Yet even this mood the vain man 
construed to his own advantage. She was probably pon- 
dering over the sweet words he contrived every now and 
then to whisper in her ear. They were doubtless melting 
and moving her proud heart. 

The road was at first a gentle ascent, and many of the 
passengers got out and walked, taking near cuts up the 
grassy banks, and falling in with the diligence easily as it 
lumbered up. The tinkling of the bells far and near on 
the mountain-sides, and the occasional song of the cowherd, 
sounded prettily in the soft morning air ; and far up among 
the knolls Rose and Annette could distinguish the Alpen 
blunien. 

The morning wore on, and at each step the scenery 
became more stern and grand. 

* What a charming bit of road for a walk,' thought Rose, 
'and a talk!' 

At this moment Dr. Binning appeared. 

' Do you feel disposed to walk a bit, Miss Burgoyne ?' 
he said, looking up to her, and feeling sure, from her dis- 
engaged and weary look, that he was breaking up no agree- 
able tete-a-tite. 

* Oh, so much ! ' she answered quickly. And throwing aside 
her cloak and rug, she gave her hand to Osmond, and was 
in a moment carefully assisted to alight. 
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* I fear I have rather unceremoniously taken you from 
Sir Eustace/ said Osmond, looking intently at Rose as 
they walked away on the green sward. 

* Oh, the relief is indescribable ! Besides^' going straight, 
as was her habit, to the subject that was filling all her 
mind, she added, ' I have been longing for. a walk and a 
talk with you. Dr. Binning.' 

He looked tenderly at her, as she continued : 

* I have thought over all you have said about God's love 
to sinners, and I have been reading in my Bible the pas- 
sages you marked ; but how — how am I to make them 
mine ? How am I to get God's love to me — myself?' 

* By believing it' 

* But my heart seems so hard, I cannot feel His great love.' 

* You are not, in the first instance, required to feel it.' 
« What ?' 

* Suppose a man shut up in a dungeon. He has never 
known another resting-place. He is a bom captive, yet 
within him live the strongest aspirations and capability of 
enjoying life, and light, and freedom. I go to him, and tell 
him that the sun is shining in God's fair heaven, and that 
there are light and warmth in his beams* I tell him also 
that he is free now to walk forth into that sunshine. Must 
he, however, feel that the sun is out there, before he can 
be induced to quit his dark prison to bask in its glory?' 

Rose's eyes sparkled with intelligence as she answered : 

* No ; he must first of all beUeve that it is shining there.' 

* Exactly. And afterwards, in order to become a sharer 
in its light and gladness, he need only quit his dark, cold 
dungeon, and step out into its glorious light. So, when 
the sinner awakqps to a sense of his dreariness and danger, 
God's word meets him — this blessed word : " God hath 
given unto us eternal life, and this life is in His Son." 
"Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
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saved." It does not say to me, as I lie in my drearj'- 
cavern of sin, Change your heart, soften it, kindle within 
it sparks of love ; and then come forth to have that change 
carried on — these sparks fanned into a flame. Ah no ! 
Were such the requirements, I should never come forth 
at all. But the great and gracious Deliverer Himself enters 
my gloomy cell, and holding out His pierced hand, says in 
tones of tenderest love, " Come to me ;" " I the Son make 
you free ! I have taken your place, and borne your sins : 
let me knock off these sad fetters, let me cleanse you from 
your guilt, let me put around you my white robe !" I fall 
at His gracious feet ; I believe His word ; I look to Him, 
and live ; I bask in the light and joy of pardoning love.' 

* Is it really so. Dr. Binning ?' asked Rose, as her eyes 
filled with tears. * How different it is from what I thought ! 
I have imagined that one had to be grave and good, and 
give up everything that was natural to us j and then' — 

' Having done so much, that Christ would do the rest 
And you would have at the best a dull, fluctuating life, and 
little peace or rest.' 

' Yes. That one would have always to be trying to be 
good, and always failing, and so be miserable and hopeless.' 

' You thought that you must do your best to reform and 
improve yourself, and no wonder you felt hopeless and 
sad ; whereas it is Christ alone who can save ; and this 
great salvation He has procured at the immense cost of 
His own life.' 

* How amazing,' said Rose, ' that the great God Himself 
should condescend so to love and care for us ! How poor 
and mean have my ideas been of Him ! A new world, 
filled with new light and life, seems dawning upon me, and 
my poor heart burns with adoring wonder and gratitude.' 

Here Dr. Binning took from his pocket his Bible.. 

*This is my pocket-compass,' he said, smiling; Met us 
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see what it tells us of the way/ He turned to the first 
chapter of Genesis, and read : * " In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth. And the earth" — this 
earth, this beautiful earth — " was without form, and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face ot the deep." Oh, how like 
are our hearts to this earth in its chaos ! — dark, confused, 
until the Spirit broods over the troubled waters. What a 
vivid picture of the unconverted sinner ! He is in God's 
sight without form, and void ; but the Spirit of God moves 
upon him, and lo, what a change ! He is His workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works !' 

* Wonderful !' 

'Very wonderful. God -like the great Redeemer acts. 
No word of reproach, no reminder of guilt, — a welcome at 
once to His heart of love, a place and a name better than 
of sons and daughters !' 

* How amazing, yet how sweet ! Oh that it may be my^ 
portion !* 

' Make it yours now, dear Miss Burgoyne,' said Osmond 
in tones of deepest earnestness. * Let your heart go out 
to Jesus now ; close with Him, and embrace Him. Take 
Him at His own word, when He offers you Himself, and 
you are His !' 

* Is that really all ?' 

* All. As regards the work of salvation, it is perfect and 
finished ; as regards your obtaining the benefits, faith makes 
them yours.' 

* I do see it. Dr. Binning. But how overwhelming, to 
think that He who made these mountains,' pointing to the 
peaks which rose majestically one above another, * He who 
made these heavens, and every flower and star, should have 
died for us ! ' 

* Wonderful, indeed, but no less true. And does the 
thought oi such grace and condescension, and of such great 
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love to yoUy not cause your very heart to bum after Him, 
to pant to be a partaker of that great love ?' 

* Indeed, I desire it above all else besides, and marvel 
that I have not always so longed and desired. How shall 
I ever show forth my love to this dear Redeemer ?' 

* We have a sure directory given us in God's word. " If 
ye love me," Christ says, " keep my commandments." We 
are apt to think we must do some great thing, make some 
noble sacrifice, to prove our love. It may be so. Christ 
may call us to such work for Him, and we must see to it 
that we shrink not from His call. But His one grand and 
comprehensive test is this : " He that hath ray command- 
ments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me." " If a 
man love me, he will keep my words." In order to keep 
His words, we must first have them ; and to get at the 
knowledge of them, we must search into His word — dig 
deep into the mine, and get at the mind and heart of Jesus 
there. Ah ! how different does the study of God's word 
then become ! How do its pages, which once looked dr}' 
and dull, seem now lighted up with the glory and love of 
heaven itself !' 

*How entire the change — everything altered and re- 
versed !' 

* Yes ; but reversed from wrong to right — things adjusted ; 
the "one thing" placed first, and all other things coming 
afterwards, instead of, as hitherto, the absorbed, hard pursuit 
after all other things, and the "one thing" left neglected 
or despised.' 

' The great God, the Creator of all^ becoming man, suf- 
fering man, for us,' said Rose very thoughtfully. 

* That He might bring us to God,' said Osmond reve- 
rently. 

' That is it That is , what draws my heart so lovingly 
to Jesus, that I might have peace with God, of whom I 
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was so justly afraid. And now, instead of being against 
me' — 

* His whole attributes and being are on your side. We 
are made partakers of Christ's victory through faith in Him ; 
and being His, we can now claim his protection, His guid- 
ance, and care.' 

. * Oh, Dr. Binning, do you not wish that Christ was still 
on earth, that you could see Him, and hear Him, and tell 
Him all your heart ?' 

* I believe His own word when He said, " It is expedient 
for you that I go away : for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send Him 
unto you." When the sun has set, and the landscape is 
dim and dull, and the tired, drooping flowers hang their 
heads, then the dew falls, piercing each closed cup, and 
lighting on each blade of grass, till all are revived and 
refreshed again. Christ died — that glorious Sun set ; but 
the Holy Spirit came to live in each renewed heart, to be 
as the dew unto Israel. And the flowers and shrubs on 
which that blessed dew falls are not all moulded into one : 
the lily does not become the rose, nor is the vine changed 
into the olive. And the Holy Spirit, in like manner, de- 
velopes, but does not alter. The impetuous Peter does not 
become the loving, placid John ; neither does the adoring 
Mary pass into the careful, bustling Martha. No ; each 
preserves his and her individuality after conversion as before. 
Only there is the throwing open of each feeling, each gift, 
each talent, to the influence of the dew, that all may be 
sanctified to God. And what a pattern we have in the 
man Christ Jesus ! How minute and loving are the re- 
corded scenes of His life below ! We can, as one has said, 
sit down with His disciples on the hill, or by the lake, or 
in the house, and listen to the great Teacher as if He were 
in the midst of us ; while we wonder at the gracious words 
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which proceed out of His mouth, and set them above all 
other words besides. And how important is the step, when 
we pass from listening to the sayings, to looking up into the 
face of the person of Christ, and can assume as our own the 
language of the Samaritans, " Now we believe, not because 
of thy saying, but because we ourselves have seen Him, 
and believe that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world!"* 

Rose walked silently by her companion's side. Her 
heart was too full for words. 

The air now became chill, and they were fast reaching 
the summit of the magnificent pass. 

* How splendid !' exclaimed Rose, as they came up among 
the peaks of the surrounding mountains, some of the most 
distant of which were capped with snow. * How grand they 
look ! We shall soon be at the top now !' 

* We are now seven thousand feet above the level of the 
sea,' said Dr. Binning, as they reached the summit of the 
pass. * More than twice as high as your Ben Lomond.* 

The descent was even grander than the slow ascent. 

* I have not words to express my admiration,' said Rose 
enthusiastically, as they wound their way down the sharp- 
curved road. * How beautiful the world is ! And yet, does 
not the Bible say that all this scene of things is to be burned 
up?' 

* I cannot believe,' answered Dr. Binning, ' that it is to 
be annihilated. The spot on which Christ trod and lived ! 
The place where Calvary is ! It may be baptized with fire, 
as the old world was with water, and everything sinful be 
purged and purified. And the place where Calvary was, 
may it not be the throne of the Lamb ? I believe this earth 
will be the home of the redeemed T 

'It is a pleasant thought,' said Rose. ' The world is so 
lovely ; but we must not cling to it too closely.' 
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' No, certainly. We must make it a mere stepping-stone, 
serving Christ during our short day in it, and looking out 
to take flight upwards.' 

* Ah !* said Rose, *how many make it all their portion !* 
And in a low, sad tone, * How long I myself have done so !' 

* And instead of making it a stone on which to stand, 
they take it upon their back, even though it threatens to 
fall upon them, and grind them to powder. And what does 
a mere worldling get with all his toil ? Food, and clothing, 
and lodging. Some amass enough to include luxuries. But 
in his actual wants, the rich man and the poor are alike. 
And how brief is life ! Man's age, on an average, is thirty 
years. Some have double and more, but at the longest 
how short it is ! Surely we may trust God to make this 
life comfortable enough for us ! " Consider the lilies, how 
they grow : they toil not, neither do they spin* And yet I 
say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?"' 

* I feel as if I had been asleep all my life. Dr. Binning. 
All these things are true, solemnly true, and yet how little 
we really do believe them !' 

' And all day long God is stretching out His arm to save 
us, and calling to us to hearken and hear His message of 
Jove.' 

* How is it we do not listen ?' 

' We do not realize our actual danger out of Christ, and 
we madly occupy and fill our time with trifles, clutching at 
bubbles, which burst as we grasp them.' 

' Indeed they do.' 

* And then the lives of many of Christ's true people are 
sadly deficient. They do not adorn the doctrine of Jesus 
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Christ. There may be life and growth, but the spices do 
not flow forth. There is little fragrance. How sad this is ! 
A Christian's life is frequently the only Bible a worldling 
reads. Alas, that it should be so often defaced and marred 1 
It ought to be intelligible to others as well as to ourselves. 
It should have a tongue distinct and clear. Not that we 
should be ever talking on the subject. A soldier in the 
Queen's uniform does not ever need to declare whose 
soldier he is ; but he must, at the same time, be ready to 
defend his Queen, and if need be, to die for her. A Christian 
should be open in the world, not ashamed of Christ, yet 
not needing to wear His name upon his sleeve.' 

* I have so often,* said Rose, * shrunk from hearing per- 
sons talk on the subject of religion, and have felt quite 
repelled from their Christianity by themselves !' 

* We should ever make allowance for natural frailties in 
temper and judgment.' 

* Yes, Dr. Binning ; but how is it, when real Christianity 
makes the heart glad, that so many Christians look moody 
and melancholy?* 

* It is not their Christianity which makes them so, but it 
is having enough to make them miserable, yet not enough 
to give them peace. Enough to prevent them rushing into 
open sin or frivolity; not enough to fill and satisfy the 
heart, and indemnify for all sacrifices and self-denial.* 

* I see ; I see.* 

* Besides, there are times and seasons in the most assured 
Christian's experience when clouds interpose between his 
soul and his Saviour; physical weakness, perhaps, reacting 
on his spiritual being, or temporarily besetting sin hiding 
the Father's face. But whatever earth-bom clouds and 
mists creep over his soul, the beaming sun is yonder, 
shining gloriously bright. Let him but keep himself in 
the love of God, and he shall walk in the light of His 
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loving and revealed face. Is not this heaven begun on 
earth ?' 

* Yes/ said Rose reverently ; * the fear of a rebel towards 
an angry God, changed into the love of a child to his Father 
in heaven, and this all brought to us by the sufferings of 
Jesus. Oh, this is love indeed !' 

*And who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
"For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." And when we 
think of Him so great, so supremely great above all, and 
yet so meek and lowly, how we should seek to imbibe His 
heart and spirit !' 

* Oh, Dr. Binning,' said Rose, placing her little hand 
tremblingly on his, * will you pray for me, that I may be 
held fast by Him, whom I can now truly say my soul 
loveth?' 

* I will, indeed. And need I remind you that you must 
pray for yourself too ? Prayer is the mouthpiece of faith ; 
and the Lord of glory says, " Open thy mouth wide, and I 
will fill it abundantly." ' 





CHAPTER XXIIL 



jgOSE used to say, as a test of the friendship 
between herself and Maud, that they could 
sit or walk together for a whole hour in per- 
fect silence, without wearying of one another's 
company. So now, as she and Osmond performed the rest 
of this day's journey down the steep descent, the perilous- 
ness of which descent, with its sharp curves and yawning 
gulfs below, made many hold their breath and tremble, 
there was silence between them. High and holy thoughts 
were filling each soul too big for utterance. 

' We are in Italy now,' said Osmond at last, as they found 
themselves in the sunny valleys, which form so strikitig a 
contrast to the cold, solitary heights. ' How rich and 
beautiful this landscape is!' 

'A perfect garden land, is it not?* said Rose, as sha 
looked round upon the luxuriance on every side. 

There were trailing vines, laden with purple clusters, and 
apple and fig trees, while the dense sycamore and delicate 
acacia mingled their foliage amid the rich profusion. As 
they approached Chiavenna, dark-eyed little children fol- 
lowed the travellers, holding up frutt and flowers. 
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Chiavenna is a picturesque little town, with its narrow 
streets and very high houses. The women, with their dark 
hair braided low in front and knotted behind, adorned now 
and then with a gold arrow or pin, were not a little attrac- 
tive. They surrounded the diligences at the hotel door while 
the horses were being changed, and presented baskets of 
delicious fruit — grapes and peaches tastefully arranged — 
looking very tempting on this hot day. 

Colico was next reached, and the sail down the beautiful 
Lake of Como was a charming variety from the dusty roads 
and steep mountains. The houses on either side of the 
lake are handsome, and singularly picturesque. Many of 
them are painted pale pink or yellow, with green blinds, 
and balconies laden with exotics ; while charming little 
gondolas floated in the water, or skimmed its glassy surface. 
The sky above was cloudless and clear; while the lofty 
mountains, with their vine-clad terraces, formed a magnifi- 
cent background to the scene. Numerous church spires 
or towers peeped out, and romantic hamlets and cottages 
dotted the landscape here and there. 

The travellers arrived at Milan in the evening, and the 
whole party were accommodated comfortably in the same 
hotel. 

The day of rest dawned sweetly over Milan. Rest, did 
we say ? Ah ! in how many cases is it a day of unquiet 
pleasure-seeking, conscious and unconscious breaking of 
His command who says, * Remember the Sabbath-day, to 
keep it holy ! ' 

As Rose opened her eyes on this Sabbath morning, a 
strain of mingled memories swept over her heart. Visions 
of broken Sabbaths, trifled and wearied over, rose to mind. 
What were now her sensations and experience ? There 
was genuine sorrow for the past, but there was, too, a very 
burst of melody in her heart; for was not she now a par- 
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taker of the blessings which this day — the world's new 
birthday — had crowned eighteen hundred years ago, when 
its Redeemer rose ? She knelt and prayed, pouring out her 
heart's deep joy to her Saviour God for having drawn her 
to Himself, and whispered in her ear His own pardon and 
peace. 

*I cannot be deceiving myself, can I, Dr. Binning?' 
she asked, with a deep flush over her face, as they walked 
home from the English church ; * but I really feel almost 
too glad, and my whole being is longing and thirsting to 
know more of the love of Christ The feeling tliat I am. 
loved and pardoned by the Eternal Father is ecstasy. 
When I think of His patience with me, in not having cut 
me down, to make room for another who would have served 
Him all these long past years, I am lost in wonder. And 
to have brought me into this land to tell me here of His 
love ! It is all so great, so kind, and good, that I have no 
words to express my joy.* 

* His gospel is glad tidings of great joy,' said Osmond, 
looking with wondrous tenderness at the beautiful, eager 
face of his companion. 

* Yes, yes,' she answered, * that is it But a sort of 
mocking voice within me sometimes says, " This will hot 
last, you are deceiving yourself;" and I try to get rid of it. 
But, like thorns in a rose, the pricks come up every now 
and then.* 

* Well, dear Miss Burgoyne,' said Osmond, ' there are no 
thorns in our Rose of Sharon ; there are no clouds in the 
heaven and sunshine of His pure love. But Satan will try 
to plant thorns in our hearts. He will try to fill our spirits 
and eyes with mists and scales, so as to dim our vision of 
the Lamb that was slain.* 

* And what must we do ?* 

* What would you do, if, having once warmed yourself in 
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the sunshine, in the sweet open meadow, down upon which 
fell the unobstructed flood of light, you had wandered into 
the thick wood or tangled den, and felt damp and chill ?* 

* Come out into the sunshine again,' said Rose quickly, 
with a sweet, relieved glance of intelligence. 

* Exactly. And so, that we too may be saved from chills 
and damps in our spiritual life, we must keefi ourselves in 
the love of Christ.' 

* By prayer ?' 

'Yes. Prayer is like Jacob's ladder. We go to the 
footstool, and send up our petitions, and God sends down 
His answer of grace and help. And having got the 
strength, we are not to hide it in a napkin, but to use it ; 
to live in the earnest striving to do His will, and so both 
prove it and confirm it. Tasting daily His love, we, by 
doing His will, are to prove the genuineness of ours. Not 
every one that saith. Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the 
will of God from the heart.* 

* I think what amazes me most about God,' said Rose 
reverently, * is His patient forbearance.* 

* It is very wonderful indeed, from first to last ; first in 
the conversion of the sinner, and next in training the soul 
in the Lord's service, and preparing it for His coming and 
kingdom.' 

* How many comers there are to rub oflf in such a 
character as mine !' said Rose seriously. 

* But,* answered Osmond, * while there is scope in the 
gospel for the exercise of all our faculties, remember that 
the first thing Christ offers us is rest, I have seen a man 
in the delirium of fever. The nurse brings a soft, cool 
pillow, on which to lay his head. But, in the fever of his 
brain, he tears it to pieces, and scatters all over his ward 
the fragments of what would have given him rest. He 
overstrains the powers which it was meant to soothe, by 

P 
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madly destroying it. So some are ever learning, but never 
coming to the knowledge of Jesus.' 

* How is that, Dr. Binning V 

* There is some root of bitterness, which, springing up, 
chokes the word ; or something kept back ; or some cloud 
intervening, which one would think the poor, dark soul 
seems to coax and hug around it, instead of coming with 
it, and every cloud and burden, to the Sun Himself, that 
He may sweep them all away. But as long as the soul is 
reposing in the rest which Christ gives, is basking in the 
sweet peace which He died to bestow, is committing itself 
to Him uiureservedly and thankfully, there can be no mis- 
take, no self-deception. " If the Son make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed." " Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your soul." ' 

* I can truly say,' answered Rose fervently but humbly, 

' that my soul cleaveth to Him, and has found her satisfying 

portion now. 

" And here in this sweet rest I'd stay. 
For I do like it weU."' 

' May the Lord bless thee, and keep thee,' said Osmond, 
*and cause His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee. The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace.' 





CHAPTER XXIV. 



JJHE Vaughans and Dr. Binning were to spend two 
or three days in Milan. Miss Home Waddell 
resolved to stick by her doctor, while Rose, 
who could brook no delay in her anxiety to 
meet her father, determined to proceed on Monday to 
Venice. 

' You must have one peep at the Cathedral, Miss Bur- 
goyne,' said Mr. Vaughan, as they stood at the window on 
Sunday evening, looking up at the beautiful moon. 'Will 
vou get up to-morrow morning and allow me to escort you ?' 

' Oh, I shall be so happy ! ' replied Rose. 

' I should have thought,' grumbled Miss Home Waddell, 
who in her waking intervals had thrust herselt this evening, 
as was her habit, into each little coterie that seemed at all 
pleasantly engaged in conversation, — ' I should have thought 
that you romantic sentimentalists, Miss Burgoyne, would 
have visited the Cathedral by moonlight' 

' I should have liked to,' any other night,' said Rose 
quietly, 

' Any other night ! Why, goodness, you couldn't have 
had a finer night ! ' 
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* Not finer, certainly ; but I don't want to go sagfat-seeing 
to-day — to-night.' 

*• Ha ! ha ! better day the better deed, I should have 
thought' 

Rose made no reply. 

* In one of your haughty fits, upon my w(»d ! A cat 
may look at a queen, I presume.' 

^ What a beautiful moon ! ' interrupted Mrs. Vangfaan, 
drawing near. 

* Oh, the moon b all very well. ^Vhat a nice nap I have 
had ! And what a talk you have had, all of 3rou, about die 
sermons, and I can't tell what ! but you seemed voy 
happy over such dull subjects. But about the moon : I 
quite agree with that Scotch gentleman at Coire, who, when 
you were all praising the sun — ^a most ordinary matter, I 
should say — declared his preference for the moon, because, 
said he, the sun always shines in the day-time, when there is 
plenty of light \ but the beauty of the moon is, she shines 
in the dark at night, when she is really wanted ! ' 

* He wasn't Scotch,' said Rose. * No Scotchman would 
have talked such nonsense.' 

* Nonsense, eh ? Well, what is sense ? How do jojjl 
define common sense, Mr. Vaughan?' 

* How do you, madam ? ' 

*As the faculty which enables a man to ascertain the 
length of his nose,' answered the lady with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eye, for the disproportionate length of Ais 
nose was a very tender point with Mr. Vaughan. *But 
about the moon ! All things are almost always ordered 
for the best, whether there or here, I suppose. I say. Dr. 
Binning, that clergyman couldn't preach a bit this after- 
noon. I've been trying to remember what he was talking 
about, and can't recall a word. It's a great pity so few 
persons know what they can't do.' 
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* I thought he made the gospel very plain,' answered 
Osmond. 

* Oh, I don*t know anything as to that. But he drawled 
terribly. I like a good reader of the service ; and that he 
certainly was not. But if you think favourably, he can't be 
so bad. A young minister generally puts his best foot 
foremost, but sometimes the second foot is not so. good as 
the first. Where were you this afternoon, Dr. Binning? 
I thought you said you did not approve of sight-seeing on 
Sunday.' 

* I was at the Sunday school of the Waldensian Church,' 
answered Osmond, his face brightening as he spoke ; * and 
a pleasant sight it was. I had just been mourning over the 
Popery of this place, and feeling as if there was little or no 
light amid the gloom, when, lo, in its very heart is this 
bright nucleus of good.' 

' Did you speak, or preach, or anything?* 

* I said a few words.' 

* Oh, I'm sure it would be more than that ! I wish I 
had heard you. But if it had been the Archbishop himself 
who was tp preach, I couldn't have left my ailing. Poll. 
Annette, have you been to see it within the last hour ? ' 

Annette's blushing face seemed conscious of neglect ; 
and Miss Home Waddell was just going to inflict a fierce 
rebuke, when Osmond said kindly : 

* I have seen it last, I believe ; and it is, I assure you, 
decidedly convalescent.' 

* You never ask after my jewels, Mr. Vaughan,' remarked 
Miss Home Waddell, looking rather askance at that gentle- 
man. 

' Because I really have no patience with them,' he 
answered decidedly ; * and I shall carry off Miss Stanhope 
with us to India, if you keep on tormenting her so. We 
have discovered a distant relationship between her and my 
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wife, and I shall make out a claim upon her, Miss Home 
Waddell.' 

A short service of prayer and praise closed the Sabbath, 
after which Rose and Annette went with Mrs. Vaughan to 
her room to have a quiet talk. These talks were long and 
lovingly remembered by one and all ; and the tie thus 
formed was a threefold one. 

The journey to Venice was performed without incident 
or adventure. Rose had leisure, in the long and not very 
interesting journey, to think over the great events of her 
spiritual history during the past few days. Her heart was 
restful and glad. She had now a hiding-place in her 
Redeemer, her Saviour God. She could now look up to 
the serene beautiful sky, in which, as they neared Venice, 
the moon was again taking up her wondrous tale ; and as 
she gazed into the great space, and thought seemed lost in 
its vastness, she fixed her mind and heart on Him whose word 
called all into being, and rejoiced to believe that promise, 

* Regions unknown are safe to you. 
When I your friend am there.' 

It was but natural that her thoughts should rest, too, on 
the friend who had been the instrument of this great and 
gracious change. She could now touch and feel the spring of 
his life and voluntary exile. She could now understand the 
consecration of his brilliant talents and accomplishments. 
She could now enter into the motives of his daily walk, his 
sweet unselfishness, his manly consideration for others, even 
for such an unlovely character as Miss Waddell. Ah yes ! 
he was an epistle of Jesus Christ that needed no translation. 
And sweetly she recalled his tender solicitude for herself in 
her dark troubles about her soul, his unflinching fidelity in 
dealing with her as a sinner, and his earnest recommenda- 
tion of the Lord Himself as her Physician, and Deliverer, 
and Friend. 
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And now she could thankfully say, * In the day of my 
trouble I sought the Lord. I cried unto God, and He 
heard me. He brought me up also out of an horrible 
pit, and out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock. 
And He hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise 
unto our God.* 

Rose had no plan or thought for the future in her new 
blessed life. She now, as she expressed it, * saw so far in 
seeing Jesus and His cross, that just at present she could 
see no further.' Her desire was to follow on to know the 
Lord. She was just thankfully taking her daily bread, and 
in a childlike spirit trusting to the guidance of her Father 
above. She thought but little of her life, what in the 
future that might be, or how she might be honoured to 
serve or suffer for Christ. She did not, could not look 
so far ; she only could own and rejoice in her new-found 
riches, and breathe out the loving, grateful prayer, * Lord, 
what wilt Thou have liie to do ? Here am I.* 

On arriving at the station at Venice they were met by 
officials from the different hotels, waiting with gondolas, 
to transport the passengers wherever they might be pleased 
to go. Directions were given by Gilbert, and soon the 
little party were gliding through the silent canals. The 
scene was romantic in its beauty. Above, the moon sat 
in her cloudless loveliness, gazing down on what to Rose 
seemed sleeping Venice. For, as they noiselessly moved 
among the streets, the stillness was all unbroken, save by 
the occasional plash of the gondolier's oar, as he dipped 
it lightly into the water, or the shout with which at every 
corner he warned approaching gondoliers of their proxi- 
mity. On reaching the hotel on the Grand Canal, pre- 
scribed by General Burgoyne for their reception, no tidings 
of him could be learnt. That he had not arrived there 
was quite certain, and Rose had to summon up all her 
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patience to wait till next morning, when she doubted not 
she should find letters waiting her at the Posta, 

* Letters, Miss Rose,' said Phoebe, coming into her 
young mistress' room the next morning. Lifting up the 
mosquito curtains, she held out quite a budget, which 
Rose eagerly seized. 

* Have you — Surely you have not been to the Posta V 
said Rose. 

* No, Miss, but Gilbert has. He knew how anxious you 
were for your letters, and set off in a gondola.' 

* Kind Gilbert ! He is thoughtful when he takes it into 
his head.' 

Rose glanced over her letters. Aunt Hannah's writing, 
Maud's, Chatty's, ah, and papa's at last. The date is 31st 
July, and he expects to reach Venice on the loth of 
August. 

* To-day, Phoebe ! ' she exclaimed in ecstasy ; * to-day 
papa may be here, will be here ! ' 

The toilette this morning was a more than usually care- 
ful one. Rose longed exceedingly that her papa should 
be satisfied and pleased with her. After breakfast she 
hastened back to her room, and in its quiet seclusion 
sought in prayer the strength and sanctification of heart 
which she now daily asked. 

All the morning she sat at the window, and watched 
the busy scene down below at the hotel door, and on the 
Grand Canal. Many gondolas came and went ; travellers 
left, and travellers arrived. At last two dark-looking barges 
flitted in, and Rose's eyes became fixed upon them. 

' Phoebe ! ' she exclaimed at last, almost breathlessly ; 
* look there !' And she pointed downwards to the gondolas. 

The prominent figure in the first of these was a tall, 
handsome man, past his prime certainly, but erect, and 
firm in his figure and bearing. Hot though the day was. 
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he wore a light military cloak, and had a sallow and 
wearied look. Hastily giving directions to the gondoliers, 
he stepped lightly and very quickly up the flight of steps ; 
and Rose, as she bent over the open window, heard him 
say: 

* Is Mr. Burgoyne here, and the Misses Burgoyne, and 
M. L'Estrange ? * 

She waited to hear no more, but hastened towards the 
door of the apartment. Rapid as her movements were, 
they were yet less rapid than his who met her at the 
door. 

* My child ! my Rose ! ' And the next moment she was 
clasped in a long, warm embrace in her father's arms. 

* Papa, my own papa at last ! * was all Rose could say, in 
a choking voice. 

But the trustful, childlike way in which she rested her 
beautiful head upon his breast, was welcome to the father's 
heart. He led her to a seat, and feasted his eyes upon 
her rare and exceeding loveliness. 

* So like my lost Alice,* he murmured sadly. 

Then he made her stand up to see her height, and the 
next moment drew her again to his arms, that he might 
assure himself of the exact colour and shade of her eyes. 
Rose meanwhile was making her silent observations on 
her father's looks. He was older-looking than she had at 
all expected, and a little bald and grey. But his eyes 
were bright, though she was certain there was a melan- 
choly, anxious look over his noble countenance. 

Very great was the General's surprise and displeasure 
at the bald account which was all Rose had to give of the 
conduct of the L'Estranges and Adine. 

' To have gone away from Paris, and left you, child ; 
it was monstrous! And that you should have had to 
travel here alone, without the matronly care of Madame 
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U Estrange or some of her friends ! I never contemplated 
such a thing. What could Adine possibly give as a respect- 
able reason for them ah leaving ? ' 

* The illness of Madame UEstrange ; and really we 
have got on splendidly. We have had delightful com- 
panions. I am only sorry that you have only me to 
welcome you, papa, instead of all. But,' and she threw 
her arms round his neck again, * if you knew how glad I 
am to see you, to be with you, dear papa, again, you would 
not be too sorry that there is only me.' 

She was trying, awkwardly enough, she felt, to comfort 
him for the blanks, and for the — almost as she felt it to 
be — entire failure of his little scheme to have a family 
gathering to welcome him abroad. 

He pressed her in a warm embrace in his strong, loving 
arms ; played with her clustering hair, and murmured some- 
thing about his rosebud, his own Scotch child, so very 
dear to his heart. But there was a strange tremor in his 
voice, and he hid his face from hers, lest she should see 
the tears which would glisten in his eyes. 

As she rested in his arms, he had many questions to 
ask about Aunt Hannah, and Glenard, and the pet horses, 
and a score of home interests, all of which Rose could 
answer so pleasantly and well. Then they rose, and he 
said, looking proudly and gallantly at her : 

* I have had a right pleasant welcome home, — couldn't 
have wished a better. And now I must see after my 
traps.* 

Then Gilbert had his share of the General's attention, 
and the gentle Phoebe too. It did Rose's heart good to 
hear the round, rich laugh of her father over Gilbert's 
respectful, though most solemn welcome, and the delight 
which he seemed to have in talking to Gilbert, and making 
him talk, and tell of home. 
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*And how do you like travelling, Gilbert?' asked his 
master at the close of a long conversation. 

' I like a' things weel, General, but guid things best, an' 
I'll esteem it the best step i' my remarkable life when I 
win into our ain Glen ance main' 

* Hoot, toot, Gilbert ! It's seeing the world, you know ; 
and only think how much you will have to tell when you 
get back ! ' 

* It's weel for them that has easy minds to loup about 
foreign lands ; but what wi' misgivin's aboot the unproteckit 
plate at hame, an' serious apprehensions that our money 
wud rin oot afore we foregathered wi' you, General, I've 
had a rale oneasy time o't. Besides,' for the General was 
too much amused to venture to speak, *it's been a great 
handfu'. Miss Rose.' 

* Miss Rose ? ' 

* 'Deed, yes. She's far owre bonnie to gang galavantin 
her lane i' foreign pairts.* 

' Her lane ! But haven't you been with her all the way ? * 

* Ou ay, I've done my pairt.' 

' Yes, and done it well too. You have delivered her 
up to me in high health and beauty, Gilbert. And I'm 
sincerely obliged to you for your careful guardianship of 
her.' 

* Aweel, aweel ; a's weel that ends weel,' answered 
Gilbert, internally gratified, however, by the well-merited 
encomium. * But what wi' folk askin' wha she was, an' 
whaur she cam frae, an' whaur she was gaun to, my mental 
difficulties hae been vera great.' 

* Ah,' said the General musingly, * I can easily understand 
that. She's a bonnie flower. I did not expect to find her 
so beautiful,' 

* Unco bonnie ! I never sees ane fit to haud up her 
train ony gait And oh, sir, she's smart ! To hear her 
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crackin' French an' Italian, an' every lingo under the stm, 
it's something grand !' And he drew himself proudly up. 

* Ha, ha !' said the well-pleased GeneraL * And now, 
Gilbert, see after my traps, please. We must make the 
most of our stay here, which can only be short Rose,' 
addressing his daughter, who at this moment entered the 
room, * shall we have a gondola trip ? It would be plea- 
sant, and we should have a quiet ** crack," as Gilbert calls 
it, on the water.' 

Rose gladly acquiesced, and ran to fetch her hat Away 
in the gliding gondola the conversation turned again upon 
home, and each friend there. With almost boyish eagerness 
the General asked after every one in and about the Glen. 

* Shall I write to Adine, papa ?' Rose asked, as they 
ah'ghted from the gondola on the steps of the hotel. 

A shadow passed over his face as he answered hastily : 
' Oh no ! She and Hew know I shall be in Venice about 
this time ; and as we can only remain here a day or two, 
we shall be in Baden almost as soon as our letters.' 

What a feeling of protection Rose experienced in her 
father's presence ! and what a proud sense of possession in 
his beautiful daughter filled the General's heart ! As they 
left the salle d mangery he said to her : 

* I more than half expect my friend Harcourt to arrive 
from Milan to-night. What say you to take a gondola, and 
go to the station to meet him ?' 

Rose thought it would be delightful ; and after a quiet 
siesta^ very soothing to the excited spirits of each, they set 
out in the moonlight to meet Colonel Harcourt 

* You had better sit still in the gondola. Rose,' said the 
General, * and I shall land and meet the train, and bring 
Harcourt here. There will be room enough ?' 

* Oh yes!' 

She sat patiently waiting and thinking, and her thoughts 
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flew to other friends at Milan, and she wished that they 
too had been coming to Venice to-night. Presently the 
train arrived, and a great bustle ensued ; the scene in the 
glorious moonlight was amusing and novel. 

* Ah, here we are !* sounded her father's pleasant voice, 
as he appeared accompanied by his friend, whom he intro- 
duced to Rose as * Colonel Harcourt.' 

They were just moving off, when Rose*s eye fell upon 
Mr. Vaughan and his wife and Dr. Binning. 

A general introduction took place. They were all going 
to the same hotel 

* I travelled with your friends,' said the Colonel to Rose, 
* from Milan, and found them remarkably pleasant and in- 
telligent. I got more information from them about Venice 
and Milan than I ever did before. They are first-rate 
travellers, and know apparently what is best worth seeing 
in places ; not because they are the usual lions, but simply 
from their own individual interest in their estimation.* 

* Ha ! who are they?* asked the General. 

* Vaughan is in the Civil Service at , and his friend 

is medical.' 

' Were you at all previously acquainted ?* 

* Not personally ; but we have mutual Indian friends, 
and shall be fellow-travellers out. They are going in the 
Vividy and so am I.' 

* Really,* said the General, smiling. * I hope we shall 
see more of them.* 

Next morning, when Rose entered the breakfast-room, 
she found her father in close conversation with the Vaughans 
and Dr. Binning. 

* Good morning. Miss Rosebud !' said the General, affec- 
tionately greeting his daughter ; * we are mapping out our 
day, and I am glad to say your friends,' bowing towards 
them politely, ' are willing to allow us to join their party. 
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Harcourt has one or two military friends to call upon, but 
I hope will be with us to-morrow.* 

* Binning shall be our pilot to-day/ said Mr. Vaughan. 
* If we are pleased,* he continued, laughing, * we shall con- 
tinue the honour to-morrow.' 

* I must find out the different tastes of my party,' said 
Osmond, * and be guided accordingly.' 

And while breakfast was being discussed, he in a lively 
manner extracted from each what they particularly wished 
to see, and laid his plans accordingly. 

' La Piazza di San Marco first,' said Dr. Binning, as the 
whole party sallied forth from the street exit of the hotel 

The narrow streets and high houses were much like those 
in Milan, Rose thought ; but as they entered the Piazza, 
every feeling of interest was aroused. 

* Napoleon said of this,' remarked Dr. Binning, ' that it 
was a saloon of which the sky is worthy to serve for a ceil- 
ing. Scarcely any other city in the world can show, in so 
limited an area, such a number of stately and beautiful 
buildings. The Cathedral claims our first visit.' 

As they walked round the Piazza, with its handsome 
shops, its cafes, its crowds, its pretty flower-girls, and per- 
tinacious vendors of * shells from the Adriatic,* the effect 
was singularly picturesque. The same silence, however, 
that had so impressed Rose when gliding through the still 
streets, was here also perceptibly felt. In this centre of 
business, this rendezvous of merchants and idlers, of plea- 
sure-seekers and money-makers, ' only a low, hoarse hum 
reveals the life of a hundred thousand men ;* for in Venice 
there are neither carriages, nor carts, nor horses. The 
Venetians travel about their city by the canals, and in gon- 
dolas. A murmur overhead was heard. 

* Ah, the pigeons !' said the General. ' Look, Rose 1' 
And he pointed upwards to the sacred birds. 
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* They are fed every day at two o'clock,' said Dr. Binning. 

* A charitable lady left a bequest for the pigeons' dinner, 
and at the first tinkle of the dinner-bell they repair from 
all parts. You must not expect to meet with pigeon-pie 
in Venice, Miss Burgoyne,' he added merrily. * Even in 
times of famine and great straits, the Venetians, though 
stinted themselves, have never suffered the pigeons to want.' 

They were now at the entrance of the Cathedral of St. 
Mark. 

*It has been remarked,' said Dr. Binning, *that St. 
Mark's Church is the crowning glory of Venice, if looked 
at with educated eyes and a reverent spirit.* 

They entered the venerable building. 

* They have just finished mass,' said Mr. Vaughan ; 

* and now see the priests are hastening to the confessional 
boxes.' 

At this moment Rose's eye fell on a female figure advanc- 
ing slowly towards one of these boxes. She was slight and 
graceful; and the glimpse which she caught through the 
partially enveloped head revealed a countenance of deep 
sadness. As she approached the box, she threw herself 
forward on her knees in an attitude of anguish, and wept 
silently, but bitterly. Presently a rubicund priest, seeing her 
enter, took his place on the other side, and tRe unburden- 
ing of this heavy heart began, through the grating, into the 
fat priest's ear. Rose stood riveted at a little distance off. 
Suddenly, after a protracted confession, and when Rose's 
heart was filling with interest and compassion for the weep- 
ing penitent, the priest drew up his head from the grating, 
and taking from his pocket a snuff-box, took a long, deep 
pinch, and blew his nose till the echo resounded on every 
side. 

The romantic sentiment, which halo-like had hovered 
round the spot, seemed blown into thin air by the act so 
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very ordinary and vulgar. In the most business-like man- 
ner he again bent his ear against the grating, and drank in 
the private secrets of this woman's heart Presently the 
interesting figure rose up, and drawing round her the black 
veil which shrouded her figure and face, glided from the 
box, and kneeling now at this image, then at that, she at 
last passed forth again into the outer world. 

' Oh,* said Rose to Dr. Binning, who came in search of 
her, *what a religion is that!' looking round on the count- 
less shrines and images. * How thankful we may be for our 
knowledge of the one living and true God, and of the one 
Mediator Jesus Christ, His Son !' 

*' How thankful indeed !* 

* From what design is this amazing construction taken ?' 
asked the General, coming up at the moment, and address- 
ing Dr. Binning, whose intelligent description of everything 
greatly charmed him. 

*Fergusson,* answered Osmond, 'in his celebrated Hand- 
book of Architecture^ says the design was copied from the 
original Church of St Mark at Alexandria, whence the Evan- 
gelist's body was transferred to Venice.* 

'It is a noble pile, indeed ! One could linger here all 
day ; but we must hasten on.' 

Reluctantly, after a rapid survey, the little party quitted 
the Cathedral, and crossed the city by gondolas to the 
Church of the Frari. 

* I have brought you here,' said Dr. Binning, ' not so 
much for the architecture or conception of this structure, 
second in antiquity, as it is, however, only to St Mark's, 
but for a sight of this, and this.* 

He pointed to a monument standing by the second altar, 
and to another of white marble not far off. 

* This,' turning to the first, * is the monument erected by 
the Emperor Ferdinand i. of Austria to Titian, the greatest 
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genius in the Venetian school of painting. With what inte- 
rest one traces the life of this superb man !' said Dr. Binning 
with sparkling eyes. * I always think of a French proverb 
in connection with his name, " Le gknie dest la patience ;^^ 
and although one may only half believe it, yet I fancy the 
highest genius isolated from perseverance will wither.' 

* He was a bom artist,* said Mr. Vaughan. 

* Oh yes. At the age of ten he was sent to Venice, and 
commenced there his course of persevering study. And as we 
read of one noble work of art after another leaving his easel, 
unsurpassed in purity of design and radiance of colouring, 
one is not surprised to learn that crowned heads contended 
for possession of the prizes. We shall meet with his pictures 
everywhere. This morning I took a gondola, and went to 
visit his house at Berigrande. The situation was unique for 
an artist, and he did everything to improve it, and increase 
its attractiveness. At the time it was his residence, the 
view was open and free on every side. He had a garden in 
which he delighted to work, and where flowers and trees 
grew luxuriantly. Here some of his noblest pictures were 
executed : " The Ecce Homo,'* " The Entombment," " The 
Last Supper," and others. And when the busy labours of 
the day were over, the table was spread in his beautiful 
garden, and the literati and genius of the age flocked 
around it.' 

* And there he died,' said Mr. Vaughan. 

' Ah yes. And his deathbed, as you doubtless know, was 
a sad scene.' 

* What was it ?' asked Mrs. Vaughan. 

* In this same gay house he and his son lay prostrate 
from the pestilence. Orizio was carried to the plague 
hospital, but the old grey-haired man was left alone to die. 
No hope was entertained that he could recover. And 
it is said that, as he lay there expiring, his house was 

Q 
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entered by those merciless men who plundered the dying, 
and before his helpless eyes they carried off his treasures — 
gold and silver cups, with which princes had presented the 
favourite, and, worse than all, some of his most valuable 
pictures.' 

* How sad his end !' said the General, much interested. 
* Tragic and lonesome in the extreme.' 

* His embalmed remains,' said Dr. Binning, ' rest here, 
in the Church of the Frari.' 

* And whose is this monument?' asked the General 

* Canova's, the great sculptor. The tomb is from a model 
by himself, originally designed to cover Titian's dust..' 

'How beautiful!' exclaimed Rose. * How perfectly 
modelled, and how expressive and significant are these 
emblematic figures !' 

* He, too, was a persevering sort of genius, was he not ?' 
said the General, who wanted to learn something more of 
his career, but felt rather rusty in his history. 

* Decidedly,* answered Dr. Binning. * He was the son of 
a village stone-cutter, and in his childhood he devoted every 
spare moment to modelling small clay images. While still 
a mere child his wonderful genius attracted the notice 
of a Venetian gentleman, who took an interest in the boy, 
and placed him in the studio of a celebrated artist, to be 
instructed in sculpture. Such were the first seeds of emi- 
nence which grew and bare the rich fruits which make 
the name of Canova foremost among modem sculptors. 
Refinement and grace characterize his statues; and the 
large number of works he left behind him testifies to the 
indomitable perseverance and industry of his genius. And 
now we must retrace our steps,' said Dr. Binning. 

Arrived again at the Piazza, the Campanile claimed the 
next visit. 
*Will you venture the ascent, Mrs. Vaughan?' asked 
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Dr. Binning. *It is much easier than that of Milan Ca- 
thedral. Instead of flights of steps, the ascent is made by 
a continuous slope, and the view will repay you.' 

Mrs. Vaughan felt sure she should manage it nicely, 
and under her husband's careful charge accomplished it 
pleasantly, and was richly rewarded for the exertion. 

* Now for the Palace !' exclaimed Osmond, as they 
emerged from the Campanile. ' Miss Burgoyne, you have 
read Silvio Pellico^ I presume. Well, you shall see his 
prison.' 

*Poor Silvio! How I pitied him, and yet I wearied 
sadly over the book. Do you remember the little flower 
that cheered his solitude ; how he loved and cherished it ?' 

* Qh yes,* said Mrs. Vaughan. * It was his oasis in the 
dismal desert of his life.' 

They passed rapidly through the succession of halls and 
galleries which the Palazzo contained, all resplendent with 
gilding and elaborate decoration — especially adorned with 
those magnificent paintings which are the records of ancient 
and vanished glory. They came at last to the Sotto Fiombi^ 
or prisons, at the top of the building. 

'And this is where Silvio Pellico sighed and pined 1* 
exclaimed Mrs. Vaughan. * What terrible secrets his book 
reveals of this dreadful prison !* 

* There are still worse regions than these,* said Mr. 
Vaughan ; * the Fozzi, or dungeons, are more dismal-look- 
ing still. Look down there at these swampy holes, under- 
neath the canal even. Hundreds of our fellow-creatures 
have dragged out their wretched lives in these, ignorant 
alike of their alleged crime or their impending doom. 
Madness, no doubt, seized on many, and death mercifully 
released multitudes.' 

'There is the Fonie dei Sospiri (the Bridge of Sighs),' 
said Dr. Binning, ' across which condemned criminals were 
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conducted from the dungeons to suffer death. Their sen- 
tence was read in their hearing, after which they were led 
forth to their cruel death/ 

* How terrible!' said Mrs. Vaughan, shuddering; * the 
Ponte is significantly named indeed. What despotism and 
tyranny, that such a terrific state of things should have 
existed in the land ! What reason we have to bless God 
for our civil and religious liberty under our own beloved 
Queen !' 

*Yes. Christianity exalteth a people,' remarked Dr. 
Binning. * So long as we hold fast our principles, I believe 
we shall retain our prosperity as a nation. Think what 
this beautiful Venice once was — ^the queen of the Adriatic ; 
the centre of commerce and arts, rich and glorious. There 
is something about these grand old marble palaces, once 
the residence of the noble and great, now converted into 
hotels for the most part, and mouldering to decay, that 
strikes in one's heart a chord of deep melancholy, and 
seems to warn all other nations and cities of what may be 
their coming doom.' 

' Do you mean that you think our London could ever 
suffer such a change ?' asked the General with surprise. 

* I mean that, should the time come when God is not 
honoured in our land, and His laws are not recognised by 
us as our rule in everything^ the tide of our prosperity would 
turn and ebb, and our shores, like these ' — pointing out to 
the Adriatic — 'would be deserted, and another port and 
city would become the centre of opulence and commerce.* 

*What can make you think so?' asked the General. 
' Are you so great a student of politics as to be able to 
discern the signs of the times?* 

* I do study politics,* answered Dr. Binning ; * but it is 
not any insight into them simply which has given me these 
views. It is the study of God's word. He says, " Them 
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that honour me, I will honour." He exalteth one nation, 
and bringeth down another ; and while He is sovereign 
to do with all His creatures as seemeth Him good, He 
graciously links means with results.' 

* All very good,* said the General ; * but about your 
theory of a nation or country losing caste — declining, in 
other words — when it becomes godless or wicked, you can't 
bring forward chapter and verse out of the Bible to prove 
that, eh ?' 

* Chapter and verse !* answered Osmond gravely. * In 
the book of the prophet Jeremiah we have the case of a 
nation, in two different aspects, spoken of and adjudged 
by God. First, there is that of a nation, against whom 
evil is pronounced, turning from its iniquity, and Jehovah 
repents of the evil which He thought to do unto them. 
Again, there is the case of the kingdom concerning whom 
the Lord has spoken, "to build and to plant it." The 
prosperous land, rich and increased through the blessing 
of the Lord upon it — of it God says, " If it do evil in my 
sight, that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the 
good wherewith I said I would benefit them. Because my 
people hath forgotten me, they have burnt incense to vanity, 
and they have caused them to stumble in their ways from 
the ancient paths, to walk in pathe, in a way not cast up ; 
... I will scatter them as with an east wind before the 
enemy ; I will show them the back, and not the face, in 
the day of their calamity." ' 

* Very remarkable words indeed !' said the General, who 
had listened attentively. 

* Yes,' said Mr. Vaughan, 'godliness is profitable for the 
life that now is' — ^with reference to nations as well as to 
individuals — ' and for that which is to come.' 

* And thus,' said Mrs. Vaughan, * the Christian, and the 
Christian only, has the best of both worlds,* 
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Rose looked anxiously at her father. He was Kstening 
attentively, and seemed impressed with the frank expres- 
sion of the high principles which his companions held. 
H.e made no further remark, but she saw he was not dis- 
pleased. 

'And now we must have some refreshment,* said Mr. 
Vaughan, looking at the ladies. * Let us go to the Piazza, 
and have some ices or coffee.' 

This was readily agreed to; and soon the little party 
was comfortably accommodated with seats in the colon- 
nade, and a service of ices and cakes was placed before 
them. 

* This is the best possible place and way for seeing the 
people/ remarked Mrs. Vaughan ; * and very amusing, is 
it not ?' 

* Exceedingly so,' answered the General. * Bless me, 
what a number of nations one sees represented here ! 
Look, Rose, there are Greeks passing now ; and that tur- 
baned fellow is a Turk, lounging over there smoking.* 

Rose's eyes were busy. 

* And the Venetians themselves are picturesque-looking, 
are they not ?' said Osmond, as he watched a dark-eyed 
lad elbowing his way through the crowd, and holding up 
shells and beads for sale. 

Presently a pretty flower-girl advanced to their table, 
and smilingly offered little bouquets for sale. Several pur- 
chases were made ; whereupon a perfect swarm of these 
pertinacious little vendors buzzed round the table. 

* Shells from the Adriatic, signorina.' 

* I fiori belliy signor. Ah ! signor ' — showing her pretty 
white teeth, and looking coaxingly with her large lustrous 
eyes. 

* Come, come,' said the General at last, * we've got all 
we want. No — na — no /* And the merry little sales-people 
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flitted lightly away, smiling at the impetuosity of the English 
signer. 

* Now for a fresh start,' said Mr. Vaughan. 

This time the party divided itself into two sections. The 
General and Mr. Vaughan set off to the post office, there- 
after to visit the arsenal ; while the others spent a couple 
of pleasant hours on the Grand Canal, and in visits to the 
Academy and some of the churches. 

* Please, Miss Rose,* said Phcebe, as her young lady 
entered her apartment to make a hasty toilette before 
dinner, * the General has been up twice asking if you had 
returned, and seemed very anxious indeed to see you.' 

' What about, Phoebe ?' 

* I do not know. Miss ; but he told me we should be 
leaving Venice to-morrow morning, and bade me get on 
with the packing.' 

* Leaving Venice to-morrow, Phoebe ! Nonsense ! Papa 
is not so changeable as that; arid he told me to-day he 
thought we should remain three or four days longer.' 

* He has been to the post. Miss Rose, and had letters 
in his hand.' 

' Ah,* said Rose quickly, and with an anxious look over 
her face, * he seemed very impatient about letters. I hope 
there is no bad news.' 

* I hope not. Miss. What dress will you wear this 
evening ?' 

*What can the letters be about, to take us away so 
suddenly ?' mused Rose. * Whatever is coolest, Phoe.be.' 

* This white dress, then. Miss,' said Phoebe. 

* Very well. How nicely it is done up, Phoebe ! And 
papa likes blue ribbons about me, so that will suit 
nicely.' 

Just as she was ready to go down-stairs, a knock was 
heard at the door, and the next moment the General ap- 
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peared. He looked very pale and anxious, and Rose's 
heart ached to see him so careworn. 

* My bonnie blue-bell,' he said, while a smile lighted up 
his face, ' how fresh and sweet you look I I have come 
to tell you,' he added hurriedly, as Phoebe left the roono, 
' that I have letters which oblige me to hasten to Baden- 
Baden. We must leave this fairy city and our agreeable 
friends to-morrow morning.' 

* I shall be all ready,* answered Rose cheerfully. 

* And not desperately sorry to go, eh ?' 
Rose hesitated, then said : 

' Sorry to leave — to part — oh yes ! but happy to go with 
you, whenever and wherever you please to take me.' 

* My dear, honest child, you may trust me when I say 
how grieved I am to hasten our departure.' 

The news which the General had to communicate to the 
rest of the party was as unwelcome as it was unexpected. 
Rose could scarcely trust her voice to speak on the subject, 
though she exerted herself to be cheerful. She had to 
hasten to her room, on rising from table, to superintend 
the packing ; but when she rejoined the party in the library, 
and found only Mrs. Vaughan and Osmond seated together 
at the open window, all her courage seemed to give way, 
and she had difficulty in maintaining her composure at all. 
Mrs. Vaughan drew her to her arms. 

* What shall we all do without our darling Rose ?' she said. 
' Oh !' exclaimed Rose, *you will all do nicely. But how 

shall I get on away from you ? I feel like an unfledged 
bird going forth on my new life. And yet,* with a radiant 
look, * I know in whom I have believed ; He will keep and 
strengthen me, will He not ?' 

* Yes,' answered Mrs. Vaughan, * in a way far exceeding 
that of any earthly friend, however good and willing.' 

'^yhen shall we three meet again?' at last said Mrs. 
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Vaughan, breaking the silence which had fallen upon them. 
* What a kind Providence brought us to Venice two days 
sooner than we had at all intended ! But for this we should 
have missed you altogether,' looking fondly at Rose. 
' And how will poor Annette get on ?' asked Rose. 

* Poor lassie !' said Mrs. Vaughan, ' she was very sad at 
parting with us ; and the sick parrot was so ill, that I do 
not believe Miss Home Waddell will budge till it is better.' 

* Or dead,' suggested Rose mischievously. 

'Or dead. Miss Waddell was exceedingly indignant 
with Dr. Binning for proceeding with us instead of remain- 
ing with her ! Her affections were beginning to waver 
between the hitherto unrivalled sick Poll and Dr. Binning.' 

* A pleasant intellectual rival— eh. Miss Burgoyne?' said 
Osmond ; * but I think Sir Eustace Byng bade fair to out- 
shine me.' 

* By the by,' said Mrs. Vaughan, ' Sir Eustace expressed 
very great astonishment that you should so unceremoniously 
have left Milan without communicating your intentions to 
him^ Miss Burgoyne. I am constantly expecting him to 
start up here.' 

* How thankful I am he has not !' exclaimed Rose heartily. 
Then after a pause she said, * Papa has been talking to me 
of the gaieties at Baden ; but I told him I should not wish 
to join in any.' 

* And what did he say ?' asked Mrs. Vaughan. 

* He laughed, and said I should soon change my mind, 
he was very sure. What shall I do? I cannot go into 
places or society where sin and folly reign.' 

* I should advise you,' said Dr. Binning, * frankly to state 
your views to your father, and ask him to allow you to 
follow out the dictates of your own conscience.' 

* Yes,* said Rose decidedly, ' that will be best ; but what 
is the meaning of the world, Dr. Binning ? " Love not the 
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world," the Bible says. I have been trying to think about 
it, but don*t understand.' 

* The world/ answered Osmond, * is whatever takes the 
place in our hearts which God should have. It is impos- 
sible to describe it ; for this obvious reason, that what is 
the world to one, would not at all be the world to another. 
Lawful as well as unlawful things may become the world : 
books to the student as readily as gaieties to the frivolous. 
But the world with each and all is simply whatever occupies 
the supreme place in the heart ; the place which the God 
of love condescends to claim as His.* 

* That is a very helpful definition,' said Mrs. Vaughan. 

* And God will deliver us in all times and out of all diffi- 
culties,* said Rose musingly. 

* Oh yes,* answered Osmond ; * but we must see that 
we grieve not the Holy Spirit of God. He is wherever 
duty is ; and so that we may be where He is, and be under 
His safe guidance and sweet influence, let us strive to be 
where duty calls us : not where we think we could best 
glorify God, but where He calls us, doing with our might 
the meanest, humblest, smallest work as unto Him. It is 
a mistake to think that we shall only grow in grace by 
prayer and reading of the word. There must be these, and 
we must find time for both, else our souls will starve and 
faint. But while we are comm.anded to pray always, that 
is, not to faint or desist from praying, we are by the same 
divine word commanded to be " not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.** I remember a beau- 
tiful legend, which illustrates the truth that the Holy Spirit 
is where duty is. A pious monk was one day in his cell. 
He was wrapt in absorbed contemplation of a glorious 
vision which had appeared to him while at prayer, — the 
vision of his Saviour, glorious and full of light and love. 
While gazing in ecstasy upon the sight, he suddenly re- 
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membered that at noon it was his duty to descend to the 
hall, and act as porter for a stated time. What ! leave such 
a holy, helpful sight to go and perform so menial, so secular 
an act as that ? A mental struggle ensued, and at last the 
sense of duty prevailed. He left his cell, lighted up as it 
was with such a glory, and hastened to the hall. Faith- 
fully he performed his office there, and at the end of the 
time prescribed, oh, how eagerly did he repair to his cell, 
which he now feared to find vacant and blank ! when, lo, 
there still the vision was ; and as his enraptured gaze feasted 
itself upon it, and he again fell prostrate before its glory, 
a voice said, " Because you went, I remained. Had you 
not gone, I must have gone to fill your place." ' 

* How suggestive and beautiful !* said Rose. 'Well, in 
my weakness, I know where to get all needed grace and 
strength. Thanks be to God for His promised grace and 
Spirit r 

*And in each stage of our journey of life,* said Dr. 
Binning, *the needed and exactly suitable grace will be 
given— daily bread.' 

In such strengthening conversation did Rose's two 
friends seek to lead her to entire and simple dependence 
on her Saviour for fresh supplies of His grace for each 
circumstance and want. Long did she remember that 
glorious night, and the tender, loving words so faithfully 
spoken. The little gathering for prayer in Mrs. Vaughan's 
room, the last sweet service, was finished ; and Rose, with 
her heart full of parting sorrow, was keeping her lone vigils 
in her own apartment, when, pale and haggard, her father 
came to ascertain that all her preparations for an early start 
were concluded, and tenderly to wish her good-night. 

He spoke not a word of his anxiety ; but as he pressed 
her to his heart he said, his manly voice quivering with 
emotion, * Thank God ior you , my own sweet child V 




CHAPTER XXV. 



A FAMILY MEETING. 



gADEN at last!' said General Burgoyne to his 
daughter, as the train approached the station. 
The journey from Venice had been a some- 
what melancholy one. The General, though 
unreniitting in his tender attentions to Rose, was never- 
theless abstracted and fitful. Rose had endeavoured to 
induce him to coniide to her the burden which was so 
evidently weighing on his spirit. But he always evaded; 
and at last said, on one such occasion, 'You shall hear all, 
my dailing, if my fears are realized. If these, however, are 
exaggerated, I long to spare you pain.' 

After this she could say no more, but endeavoured to 
interest and amuse him by her cheerful stories of home, 
and lively appreciation of what they were seeing. Thus 
she succeeded in enlivening what otherwise would have 
been a somewhat dismal journey. 

' There will be no one meeting us,' said the General ; 
'they do not know the precise day of our arrival We 
shall go direct to our hotel.' 

It was the height of the season at Baden, and a brilliant 
evening when they arrived. While Rose went to refresh 
her toilette, the General set himself to make inquiries from 
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the hotelkeeper after the L'Estranges and his son and 
daughter. The answers to his questions were the reverse 
of pleasant, and it was with a brow still more clouded and 
heavy that he went to fetch Rose. His first impulse, as it 
had been hers also, was to set out at once for M. L'Estrange*s 
residence. But the information he had just received con- 
cerning them made him determine that his first visit should 
be made alone ; and as the hour for the table d^Jiote was at 
hand, he entered the magnificent room, where a very large 
company was assembling, with Rose leaning upon his arm. 

Passing onwards to their seats, Rose's eye fell upon 
several acquaintances. Foremost among a group of gentle- 
men who were adjusting themselves at table, she noticed 
Mr. Fortescue ; then her eye fell upon the well-known 
features of the two spectacled Parisians, MM. Meflandre 
and St. Clair. With their usual sprightliness and acuteness 
they immediately saw her, and hastened forwards. 

Introductions between her father and the Messieurs had 
to be performed, and they easily but politely attached 
themselves, and resumed their privileged post of body-guard 
to * la belle Rose* 

A long and apparently interesting conversation com- 
menced between M. Meflandre and the General. 

M. St. Clair, meanwhile, was answering Rose's manifold 
questions. 

* And you saw Adine to-day ?' she said. * And Hew too ? 
We are going immediately after dinner to bring them here. 
M. L' Estrange is living — ^where did you say ? ' 

* In an ugly leetle chateau, in a not fashionable part ob 
de town. But, Miss Rose, permit me to warn you. They 
are very, very fast going. I wish you would not be mixed 
in wid dem.' 

Rose looked at him searchingly. Here he was telling 
her unkind things about her friends again. Before, how- 
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ever, she had time to say a word, he added rapidly in 
French : 

* You will not blame me, Miss Rose, when yea come to 
know all which you will know here in a very short time.' 

* Where did you see Adine to-day ? ' asked Rose, trying to 
carry the conversation into a somewhat different channel. 

* Where she is to be seen morning, noon, and night, with 
very few exceptions.' 

'Where?' 

* At the Kursaal.' 

*What does she do all day? I should think even the 
fine music, and sights, and so on, would become tiresome 
if visited every day.* 

* Ah ! she do not care one fig for dem.' 

Here the General and M. Meflandre rose ; and the former 
said to Rose, * These gentlemen are going to take me to 
M. UEstrange's.' 

' Mayn't I come ? Oh, please, papa ! ' exclaimed Rose. 

The General hesitated ; and then, at Rose's further and 
very natural entreaty to be allowed to go and see her 
brother and sister at once, he consented. 

*Is M. L'Estrange not living in a hotel?' asked the 
General of M. Meflandre, as they walked along towards his 
residence. 

* Not now. The fact is, the people would gib dem credit 
no more ; and they were obliged to go into de meeserable 
place where they now are.' 

They reached the shabby, second-rate little place, digni- 
fied with the name of chateau, and asked for Monsieur or 
Madame UEstrange, or Miss Burgoyne. 

* None of them in,' answered the puny footboy, who, 
after keeping the visitors waiting a very long time, at last 
opened the door in a rather suspicious-looking manner. 

'Where can they be? All out at this hour? Where 
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shall we find your master and mistress ? ' asked the General 
of the footboy. 

The boy grinned, and said, * Oh, at the Kursaal, sir, you 
are sure to find Madame and Miss Burgoyne.' 

Rose observed a vexed, weary look on her father's face ; 
but he merely said : 

* Well, we must just go there too, although it is rather a 
public place for a family meeting.' 

Vain were all the attempts made by the French gentle- 
men to dissuade the General from going there. 

* Allow us to fetch Miss Burgoyne to your hotel, M. le 
G^n^ral. We shall hasten to bring them.' 

But M. le G^n^ral was not to be so dissuaded ; and the 
whole party turned their steps to the Kursaal. It was a 
warm, brilliant evening ; and as they entered the pleasure- 
grounds where the fine band was playing, the scene was 
very gay. Hundreds of the elite of all nations were pro- 
menading on the grass, with no canopy but the clear, calm 
sky. The dresses of the ladies were very stylish and airy, 
more suited, many of them, Rose thought, for a drawing- 
room or ball-room than for an open air promenade. 

*We might walk here all night, and not meet M. 
L'Estrange,' said the General, after they had promenaded 
for more than half-an-hour to the strain of the delightful 
band in the music pavilion. 

* I wish with all my heart. Miss Rose,' said M. Meflandre, 
* that you could persuade the General not to visit the tables 
to-night' 

He said it kindly and earnestly, and Rose felt sure he 
had a well-meant reason for his wish. But the General 
walked on ; and what could the others do but follow ? 

* Where do you suppose BurgO)me may be just now, St 
Clair ? ' whispered M. Meflandre, in French, as they stood on 
the very threshold of one of the magnificent gaming saloons. 
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'In the supper-room, I believe j safe, I hope, for this 
moment.' 

' And Adine ? ' 

* She said this morning that she was going to the concert 
It will all depend on what her luck to-day has been. I 
would save her if I could from her father's anger, should he 
find her at her usual post But he is too sharp. I can 
only hope she is at the concert/ 

* What is this ?' asked Rose, as they passed into a glitter- 
ing, brilliantly lighted saloon. 

*The gaming-table,' answered M. St Clair, amused at 
her charming naivete and ignorance. 

Rose looked around her. In the centre of the vast 
apartment was a long table, with shaded lamps placed 
here and there, and piles of glittering coin. Round it 
sat an eager, absorbed company, with eyes riveted on the 
table, and blind to all other sights. A crowd of spectators 
stood round watching the players. All was very still. 

There were many loungers in the ante-room waiting. Rose 
thought, anxiously for friends and relations who were busy 
at play within the syren spell of the gaming-table. She 
glanced at the eager faces. Here was a lady, old and plain, 
but dressed and rouged in the most artistic style. Behind 
her stood a gentleman, her husband evidently, who seemed 
no less interested in her play than she herself was. Just 
where Rose now was, stood an elderly, decayed -looking 
Frenchman. With trembling fingers he threw down on the 
table a few francs. These were relentlessly swept into the 
banker's grasp. One or two napoleons followed into the 
vortex; then he raked his poor old pockets, and a bank- 
note followed the napoleons and francs into the winning 
pool. At last he pulled out a pocket-book, and nervously 
turned over its leaves. Every cheque was gone, and the 
old man tottered from the table, and had not two of the 
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officials hastened to his rescue, would have fallen fainting 
to the floor. He was helped out, and no more seen. The 
great wave rolled on, all unruffled by the shipwreck of this 
poor little bark. 

Presently Rose's eye fell upon two ladies seated by the 
bankers. The elder of the two was evidently French, and 
had a restless, nervous expression of face. She was dressed 
in the first style of fashion ; though, to a keen observer, her 
jewels and blondes were more flashy than fine, while the 
brilliancy of her complexion was neither that of youth nor 
natural beauty. By her side sat a singularly lovely girl, 
and Rose's eyes were soon fascinated by her. Her hair 
and eyes were dark, while her complexion was clear, and 
with the most exquisite tinge of red in her cheeks, the 
result of excitement, Rose believed. She was charmingly 
dressed, and a pair of exquisitely-fitting gloves covered two 
beautifully formed hands. These hands, in their expert- 
ness, seemed as if trained to their present art, so lightly 
and artistically did they toss out the coins from the not 
very high heap before her. 

* Oh,' thought Rose, * that such eyes and hands as these 
should have no better scope for exercise than this dreadful 
gaming-table !' 

M. St. Clair, who stood by Rose, watched her closely 
when he saw upon whom her eager look had fixed. From 
every other absorbed player Rose's eyes came back, and 
settled again on the beautiful girl, the keen, expert gambler. 
The gold heap before her, never very large, was visibly 
melting away; yet, without any perceptible anxiety, she 
flung out the coins as readily and gracefully as if she were 
each time sweeping in the pool, instead of only adding to 
the winner's gains. 

As Rose watched on, a strange sensation passed over her. 

Was she dreaming? No. But something visionary and 

It 
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painful was filling her brain surely. She had never been 
at Baden before, never till now seen a gaming-table, yet 
there was something familiar here. Ah ! it was that girFs 
look and expression, as Rose caught it now, when, glancing 
first at the small, small heap before her, she flung a gold 
piece on the table with a wild, reckless air. Something 
like the strain of an old, half-forgotten melody stole over 
her senses, and changed into a wild, mournful requiem 
sort of air. She had just turned to M. St. Clair, and was 
about to ask information from him, when the General and 
M. Meflandre joined them. 

* Well, Rose, this is a novel sight for you !' 

* Oh, it is terrible ! I did not know that so many Eng- 
lish played here.' 

Before the General could make another remark, and when 
M. Meflandre was whispering to M. St. Clair, * I believe we 
shall get him away without recognising them,' the General 
said, starting, * Madame L'Estrange at the table ! And — 
can it be ? Surely not. Yes, it is !' 

* Who ?' asked Rose eagerly ; for her father's eye had 
fixed itself upon her beautiful unknown. ' Who is she ?' 

* My daughter,' answered the General, in a tone of forced 
composure, * Adine !' 

Rose's head whirled round, and she would have fallen, 
but for her father's strong arm, which encircled her. He 
drew her arm within his own, and, followed by the two 
Messieurs, hurried her into the cool garden, where she very 
soon revived. 

* Let us go and bring her away, papa,' said poor Rose. 
* Oh, how dreadful to see her there !' 

* I shall take you home first,' said the General very kindly, 
with a look and tone, however, of profound sadness. * Then 
I shall bring her from this den of thieves. What a meeting- 
place, indeed r 
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Under her father's safe escort Rose was conveyed back 
to the hotel, and within an hour the General returned, 
bringing Adine with him. 

With a beating heart Rose embraced her long-cherished 
Adine, and warmly expressed her delight at seeing her again, 
although the scene at the Kursaal did cast a shadow over 
her spirit. But now that Adine was with her father, and 
under his safe and kind guardianship, all, she hoped, would 
be well. 

Adine's welcome to Rose was empresst^ and full of words. 
She kissed her, or rather touched each burning cheek, in 
her rapid, cool way, poured out a volley of neat but mean- 
ingless speeches in a sort of broken English style ; and 
having done all this, called upon the General and Rose 
to admire a Httle lap-dog which she hugged 'in her arms, 
and loaded with caresses, much more endearing. Rose felt, 
than any which she had received. 

* Take off your hat, Adine, and come and let me look at 
you, and see what you are like, and who among us all you 
resemble,' said the General kindly. 

With an affected air, Adine lifted her hat from her elabo- 
rately got-up head, and drew near to her father, touching 
his outstretched hand with the mere tips of her exquisitely 
gloved fingers. 

He looked kindly though sorrowfully at her, and said, 
bending towards her : 

* You are not often there, Ada ?* 

* Oh, every one plays here !' she answered quickly. * I 
have really not recovered the surprise of seeing you look- 
ing so sternly down upon me.' 

* I had been watching you, Adine ; and had I hoped you 
would have risen Soon, would willingly have waited to 
announce myself to you more privately.* 

* My luck was just turning when you touched me/ 
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answered Adine pettishly ; * I should have won everything 
back again if you — if I had not been interrupted.' 

*What a welcome for poor papa!' thought Rose. And 
believing that her absence in present circumstances would 
be more agreeable to Adine than her company, she gathered 
up some of the many reticules and cloaks spread over the 
couches, and moved towards the door. 

' Ah ! ah ! ah ! ' exclaimed Adine, starting up from her 
father's side, and rushing towards Rose, * be careful of my 
precious things !' And she followed her sister out of the 
room. 

* I shall order tea,' said the General as they moved away. 

* Come quickly down again, my girls.' 

Adine, however, was much more inclined to talk to Rose, 
than to return to be lectured and cross-questioned by her 
father. 

* What shall I ever say about Hew?' she exclaimed, when 
they found themselves alone up-stairs. 

* Say about him !' answered Rose. * What do you mean ? 
He has not been ill again?' 

* 111 ! Ah, yes,' with a little shrug, * of the old complaint.' 

* HLs lungs!' said Rose earnestly. *I thought he had 
improved so much since coming here !' 

* Oh, that is all stuff! You simple Highland folks believe 
anything and everything. My dear Rose, know then that 
your delicate and interesting brother,' with a scornful laugh, 

* has no other ailment or ache than want of cash. He is 
over head and ears in debt' 

Rose looked shocked. 

* Were Hew not so terribly selfish, I would not have 
told you this so soon. But he has no heart or feeling for 
any one. He has been torturing me for days to give him 
my beautiful ornaments — my mother's jewels. I am thank- 
ful papa has come at last, for some things at least' 
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* For some things, Adine 1 * said Rose warmly. * Dear, 
kind, papa ! * 

* Well, if he is not to indulge me a little in what I love, 
I shall just wish he had remained in India.' 

* Oh, Adine, do not say such cruel, cruel words ! ' said 
Rose, much distressed. 'Dear papa has been looking 
forward so to meeting us all here, and now what news 
this will be for him ! * 

* Oh, that nasty Mr. Cliflford writes him all about us.' 

* Who is Mr. Clifford?* 

* A rich Indian nabob, as yellow as the gold on which 
he dotes. He is a chum of papa's, and on returning 
home some months ago he sought us out. He tried all 
his powers on Hew to make him give up gambling; he 
also sought to induce me to become Mrs. Clifford ; and 
because we both said " No," he, in revenge, writes to papa 
everything about Hew and me.* 

* You, Adine ! what can he possibly have to tell about 
you ? ' 

* Not so much as about Hew ; but — Rose, I too am 
terribly in debt' — 

* Although you have such a large allowance ! ' 

* Large allowance ! Ah ! a mere bagatelle. But, about 
Mr. Clifford. As an illustration of Hew's dreadful selfish- 
ness, he comes to me one day, and prays me to marry this 
odious man, because — because he thinks he would help 
him in his debts. There's a nice considerate brother lor 
you !' 

* Well, well,* said Rose kindly, * now papa has come, 
he will help you, dear; and you will, for his sake, never 
go yonder again ? * 

* Never ! Why, Rose, I should simply die if I did not 
go there. But I am grateful to be in this good, hand- 
some hotel, and away from Madame L'Estrange. They 
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are broken-fortuned now, and every one looks at them 
with one eye only, and shakes hands, when they do re- 
cognise, with two fingers of the left hand ; and that's not 
the style of thing for us, Rose. By the way, what sort of 
maid have you ? What glorious hair you have ! I wish 
I were a blonde, and not brunette. M. St Clair has raved 
about you ever since he has arrived, and M. Meflandre 
too. I thought it was to pique me ; but no, it was not* 
Then, with a more natural expression on her beautiful face 
than Rose had yet seen it wear, she added, * What sJiaJl I 
say about Hew ? He is a ruined man, and papa will hear it 
fast enough.' 

At this moment Phoebe appeared in answer to the sum- 
mons for her, and respectfully expressed her gratification 
at again seeing Miss Adine. A pleasant recognition on the 
young lady's part took place ; and Phoebe's services having 
been exerted on behalf of her two young mistresses, they 
rejoined the General at the tea-table. 

* I never take tea,' said Adine hastily. 

* What then ? ' asked her father kindly. 

She preferred wine. Rose chatted away pleasantly, telling 
her sister any home news she thought would interest her. 

* Does Aunt Hannah still wear those raven screw curls?' 
asked Ada. * What a mercy she did not come here ! How 
Madame L'Estrange would have laughed ! ' 

* Not before us, I hope,' answered Rose quickly. * Dear, 
kind Aunt Hannah; how I wish she were sitting here 
beside us now ! * 

* So do I, with all my heart,' said the General, who had 
the greatest belief in his sister's sagacity and shrewd judg- 
ment, and who felt himself rather overwhelmed with his 
domestic responsibilities. * She, however, has no favour 
for foreigners, and Rose could not persuade her to move. 
At what time do you think Hew will be home, Adine ? ' 



I' 
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His thoughts were anxious and uneasy about his son. 

* Home ! Where is he ? * 

* M. Meflandre said he was not at home, but that he 
would await his return, and let him know of our arrival, 
and send him here.' 

An expressive ' Ah ! ' was all Adine's answer, from which 
her father inferred that she knew more than she chose to 
tell. 

* Where can he have gone ? I thought he was so hard 
at work with Mr. Bentinck, that he scarcely gave himself 
a holiday at all. So, in substance, he has been writing 
me ; although, when I wrote to Clifford on the subject, 
his account was very different And letters I have re- 
ceived from L'Estrange and others, urging my immediate 
presence here, have really been most perplexing. Is it 
true, Adine ? Come and tell me all. I had rather hear 
it from your lips than from strangers. What is the real 
state of matters ? Has Hew been gambling and losing so 
deeply ? ' 

After a pretty little affectation of disinclination to peach 
upon her brother, Adine told into the appalled ears of her 
father and Rose the tale of her brother's long-practised 
deceptions. Study had been a mere pretence. His tutor, 
as unprincipled as himself, and now as reckless a gamester, 
had gone off panic-stricken at the very tangled and ruinous 
state which matters had assumed. That Hew was heavily 
involved, Adine knew : the fact was well impressed upon 
her under every possible form and figure of speech by M. 
L' Estrange. But her conception of the real state of matters 
was most inadequate. The passion he had imbibed when, 
as a mere boy, he had frequented gaming-tables and bet- 
ting saloons, had grown and strengthened with his years ; 
and on this night of which we speak. Hew Burgoyne was 
a ruined man. He was in debt to every friend from whom 
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he could borrow ; and besides, he was so infatuated by 
his dire propensity, and so intent on retrieving his fortune, 
that there was no device, or * small fraud,' as he termed it, 
to which he would not dexterously have recourse to obtain 
money with which to hasten to the gaming-table. 

* There's no credit given there, you know,' said Adine ; 

* you must have your napoleons on the table by you. He 
trades with everything,' she continued. * He has come to 
me, and squeezed out of me the last money I might have 
left He has stolen into my room at night, when I have 
been asleep, and carried off my bracelets and rings. Now 
I would not leave a jewel exposed if he were under the 
same roof with me. I believe he could spirit them through 
the keyhole, or wink them through bolted windows. And 
he is so handsome ! ' she continued, in a half-relenting sort 
of tone, * so distingue-looking, although he is getting hag- 
gard and thin. Rose, I predict he will soon have every 
franc, jewel, ornament you possess. And if he can per- 
suade you to marr}' some rich octogenarian, who will help 
him with his debts, he will hand you over to your fate, 
with a smile as charming as if you were giving your hand 
to the very hero of your heart.' 

* Stop, Adine ; I can hear no more !' said the General 

* Is it — can it all be true ? ' 

Adine had rattled off her recital in a rapid and natural 
way ; the scenic style in which she had commenced having 
given way under the pressure of the family calamities which 
she had been unfolding. Fearful, however, that her father 
might proceed to investigate her own personal habits, she, 
in answer to his inquiry, started and exclaimed, ' All true ; 
quite, quite true ! But I am wearied to death. It is time, 
Rose, we should retire !* 
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?OU are very tired, Adine,' said Rose kindly to 
her sister, as she went with her to her room 
to see that Phcebe had made all comfortable 
for her. ' Should you like me to come and 
tell you any more about home ? I can sit and talk to you 
after you are in bed, Ada,' she added, unselfishly for- 
getting her own fatigue after the very toilsome day she had 
had. 

' Oh no, no, thank you I I've beard enough about your 
glens and things ; I don't want to hear any more. Where 
is Phoebe ? I want her to brush my hair ; Meta, at Madame 
L'Estrange's, is such a novice. She is no maid at all, 
and has lots else to do. Oh, they are in a wretched way 1 
And I know tbey expect papa will pay them all that Hew 
owes them, and help them for the sake of old times. I 
hope papa will not be fleeced, that's all. What do you 
think of this costume, Rose? Is it not charming? Only 
it is not paid for. I must be busy to-morrow. Oh, bother 
papa I You must take him away to the Black Forest, and 
Che old castle, and keep him out of the way. And some 
day, when he is ill or busy, you will come and tiy your 
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luck, eh? You will get wild with excitement when yoa 
once begin.' 

* I shall never try my luck, as you call it,' said Rose 

warmly ; * never, never !* 

* Ah ! Wait till you have a lover, and want to look 
nice, and have no becoming costume, no new jewels, no 
nothing. Ah, you will fly to it, and I dare say you will 
play splendidly.* 

* Adine, you must not go !' pleaded Rose. 

But Adine cut her short by pulling the bell ; and in 
answer to the femme de chambre who appeared, she said 
proudly : 

* Send my maid. AVhere can Phoebe be. Rose ?' 
Rose felt the act rather cool, and replied : 

* Phoebe does not wait for me when I am late. Poor 
girl, she is tired, as we all are to-night.' 

' Let me help you, Adine,' she continued, as the girl left 
the room. ' Phoebe will come to you in the morning/ 
But Adine was incensed, and exclaimed angrily : 

* Who is to be mistress here — I or you ? Papa's servants 
are mine, I presume, as well as yours, Miss Rose. I shall 
in future give my own orders to Phcebe, if you please. 
Now, good night 1' 

But Rose, with tears starting to her beautiful eyes, could 
not part, on this their meeting -night, in so sad a way. 
Sweetly she tried to soothe the proud, selfish spirit before 
her, assuring her that Phcebe should do her bidding, and 
be subject, of course, to her wishes ; at the same time en- 
listing for her faithful maid the kind consideration from 
Adine to which she had hitherto been accustomed. 

Adine was, however, too much engrossed now with open- 
ing her dressing-case and searching for this queer thing 
and the other, to pay any heed to Rose's words. 

* Good night, then, Ada. If I can't help you, I had 
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better not detain you. I hope you will have a good 
sleep.' 

* Good night,' said Adine, holding up her cheek to Rose 
in the most indifferent, careless way, while her arms were 
loaded with brushes and frisettes ; * good night, and do try 
to calm down M, le General to-morrow, and prepare him 
for'— 

Rose could not wait to hear the concluding words, and 
had closed the door behind her before Adine knew that 
she was gone. 

* I must go back to papa, dear papa,' thought Rose, as 
with a bursting heart she hastened away from Adine's room 
along the corridor ; * I must try and cheer him, if only for 
five minutes.' 

And forcing back the tears which filled her eyes, she 
returned to the apartment where she had left her father 
alone. As she entered, she started on finding a visitor 
there. A tall, dark young man sat opposite to the General, 
who, as his daughter approached, said : 

* Rosie, this is Hew. Your sister, Hew 1* 

The young man sprang gracefully to his feet, and has- 
tened to meet Rose. His manners were singularly elegant ; 
but there was in the cold glance of his restless dark eye 
something very repellent and reserved. 

* You have returned sooner than you expected,' said 
Rose, after the first greeting was past 

* Oh, I hastened here the moment I heard of your arrival. 
How well you look, Rose!' he added, *and the General 
too.' 

Then followed courteous inquiries after their journey, 
and remarks upon their tour ; all in so easy and natural a 
way, that the black picture Adine had unfolded before their 
eyes began to lose much of its gloom to the General and 
Rose. 
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* Well, my boy,' said the General after a long conversa- 
tion, *you had better join us here. This seems a good 
hotel, and we shall remain here a few days, and then start 
homewards. I long to be at Glenard once more, and to 
have you all around me, and Aunt Hannah too.' 

A momentary shadow flitted over Hew's face, but he 
merely said : 

* That would be doing great 'injustice to Baden, sir. You 
will certainly allow Rose to join in some of the gay scenes 
here. I shall be proud to escort her,* he added, looking 
admiringly at his sister. 

* Rose does not seem to mind such things, and I long 
to be home.' 

* Ah, well, we can arrange that another time,' said Hew. 
* When can I see you alone, sir, for a couple of hours ? I 
have one or two pressing business matters to consult you 
about.' 

* Come to breakfast to-morrow morning ; we can after- 
wards have a quiet talk. I shall send Gilbert to pack up 
your traps.' 

* Thank you !' And with a kind and courteous * good- 
night' he took his departure, leaving his relatives very much 
relieved on his account — ^why, they could scarcely have 
told. 

Next morning Rose met her father at the appointed 
breakfast-hour in their private sitting-room. They waited, 
on the GeneraFs part very impatiently, for a quarter of an 
hour, but neither Adine nor Hew made their appearance. 
This was a great outrage on the General's punctuahty, who 
at last hastily rang the bell, and ordered breakfast. 

* Just go, Rosebud, and see if Adine is nearly ready. I 
gave them a whole half-hour's grace,' he muttered in a dis- 
pleased tone. 

Rose hastened to her sister's room. 
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'Ready ! I should think not, indeed !* said Adine, who 
was in bed reading a French novel ; * nor shall I be until 
I have got this beautiful Hel^ne out of all her troubles, and 
married to the man of her heart. Just go and tell papa that 
I can't get up early — I never do at Madame L'Estrange's 
— and send me a nice comfortable breakfast.* 

Very reluctantly Rose was obliged to leave her, and 
return to her father. Breakfast passed, and the General 
became more and more restless and annoyed. 

' A young man should be respectful to his elders, and be 
punctual to a moment in all his engagements,* he said 
authoritatively. 

*Papa,* said Rose in her cheerful way, Mook here I' 
She pointed to a piano. 

* Ah !' said her father, brightening, * I have not heard 
you play or sing. Do, dear, open the piano.* 

And for the next hour Rose held her father entranced. 
To soothe and interest him was her desire, and she was 
richly rewarded in her endeavour. 

She was just closing the instrument, when Madame 
UEstrange was announced, and that personage came gliding 
in. She advanced towards the General with the air of an 
old and intimate friend, entirely ignoring the rencontre of 
the previous night, and poured out, in a flood of eloquence, 
her joy at * re-seeing him again.' She then turned to Rose, 
and politely expressed the pleasure she felt in making her 
acquaintance. The General's stiffness gave way under the 
volley of graceful compliment ; and remembering their 
early friendship, he tried to doubt the reports which had 
reached him of the lady's fast ways. She so successfully 
ingratiated herself, that when she rose to go, he awoke 
to the fact that somehow he had proposed, and she with 
an inward chuckle of delight had acceded to his plan, that 
she and M. L'Estrange should move from the chateau, 
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and become his guests at the hotel during his residence at 
Baden. 

* Their kindness and attention to Adine,' he remarked to 
poor Rose, who winced under the arrangement, * compelled 
me to invite them. They will be more comfortable here, 
and our stay at the longest will be but short.* 

* Adine has a headache, papa,* said Rose, coming up to 
her father, who stood abstractedly at the window. 'She 
says driving shakes her, and would rather not go with us 
this afternoon.* 

* Is she up ?* asked the General. 

' No,* said the artless Rose ; * at least she was up, and 
Phoebe has dressed her hair ; but her head aches so much, 
she has lain down again.* 

* Well, love, we must go alone. Nothing very loath — eh, 
Rosie ?* 

* Oh no, no, papa !' she answered, throwing her arms 
lovingly round his neck. * I like it best of alL But,' and 
her voice trembled, * but * — 

* But what ? Tell me, darling.* 

* I don't know whether I should say it or not,' she con- 
tinued, hiding her burning cheeks upon his shoulder. * But 
Adine is — oh ! she disappoints me so ! I could only say it 
to you^ papa !* 

* And what must my feelings be ?' said the poor Gene- 
ral, who seemed to have an intuitive perception, per- 
haps from her mother's character, of what Adine's really 
was. 

* The carriage waits, sir/ said Gilbert, who at this moment 
appeared. 

And side by side with her beloved father, whom she 
cheered in their pleasant drive by her lively talk. Rose for 
a time forgot the clouds which were already darkening the 
sky of her sisterly hopes. 
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As the carriage drove off, Adine peeped at them from 
her window. She was more than ever impressed with the 
rare beauty of her sister, and with the very remarkable look 
of sweet repose which now sat upon her features. 

Tastefully but simply dressed, her costume suited well 
with the style of her beauty, and could not, even to Adine*s 
artificial taste, have been more charming. 

* How almost childishly young she looks !* thought Adine, 
* yet so easy and elegant in all her ways !* • 

She was startled from her musings by a hasty knock at 
the door. 

* Ah, Madame ! how charmed I am to see you ! I am 
just ready. In what good time you appear !* 

During their walk to the Kursaal, Madame UEstrange 
told Adine of the GeneraVs invitation, and of her acceptance. 
Adine, who since her friend's misfortunes was growing some- 
what weary of her company, expressed nevertheless her joy 
at the arrangements. 

* I have very little left in my purse to-day,' said Adine, 
as they passed on to the gaming-table, and took their seats ; 
*and I must have that lovely dress for the ball. Here 
goes ! ' 

She tossed down some gold pieces, and it really seemed 
as if a tide had turned in favour of both ladies to-day. 
Eager, absorbed, they were soon lost to every other sight 
and sound save those of the wild game in which they were 
engaged. 

Meanwhile the General and Rose had a charming drive 
round the suburbs of Baden, and a pleasant talk about 
home. 

* I hope Hew will come this afternoon,' said the General 
as they returned homewards, * that we may make some way 
with our business matters before Madame L'Estrange arrives. 
We shall stay out our week here, Rose ; so, when you write 
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to Aunt Hannah, tell her we hope to be with her within 
a fortnight — eh ? Well, three weeks at latest' 

The Cieneral had just resigned himself to a comfortable 
sUstiiy and Rose was busy with her pen, when the door 
openeil, and Gilbert announced * Mr. Clifford.* 

The General hastened to meet his old friend. 

* Oh, Clifford, my good fellow ! I'm delighted to see you! 
Allow me to introduce to you my daughter. Rose.' 

After a little general conversation, a rather solemn pause 
ensued, and Mr. Clifford said, with embarrassment : 

* Can I have a few minutes' talk with you. General ? I 
have something very special to talk to you about in con- 
nection with our recent correspondence.* 

Rose left the room, and hastened to her own apartment. 
Here she found Phoebe, who looked flushed, and had evi- 
dently been crying. 

* What is the matter, Phoebe ?* asked Rose, going kindly 
up to her faithful maid. 

All Phoebe's answer at first was a burst of tears. 
*0h. Miss Rose!' she at last sobbed, 'things are bad, 
bad, I fear !' 

* What kind of things, Phoebe ?' 

* Well, Miss, I went this afternoon to a shop, the address 
of which Miss Adine gave me, to get some material to make 
her a costume like yours. She gave me no money, but 
desired me to take it on credit. After I had chosen the 
stuff, I bade the shopman put it to Miss Burgoyne's account. 
He shrugged his shoulders, and said he knew better, and 
that I could not have the dress. I then bethought me of 
Madame L'Estrange's name, but he scorned the more ; and 
when I looked much surprised, he said there wasn't a shop 
would give either the one or the other credit for a shilling.' 

' Oh, Phoebe ! ' 

* And when I was coming home very much disturbed in 
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mind, I met Meta, Madame UEstrange's maid, Miss Rose, 
and she told me such things about her master and mistress, 
such dreadful things ! * 

* What sort of dreadful things, Phoebe ? ' 

* That they gamble, and can't pay their bills ; and then 
she told me that Madame L* Estrange had just been telling 
her that she should not want her services at present, for 
that she was coming by the GeneraPs invitation to be your 
guest. And Meta cried, because her mother lives far away, 
and Madame UEstrange won't give her money, just a pair 
of shabby old ear-rings, which she said were worth double 
what she was owing her, and then she just drove her out 
of the house. And Gilbert has heard terrible things about 
Mr. Hew, Miss Rose ! Oh dear ! oh dear ! I wish we 
were all safe back to mother and Miss Burgojme ! * And 
poor Phoebe cried bitterly. 

* Well, Phoebe, I hope with all my heart we soon shall 
be. But perhaps Meta has exaggerated ; and Gilbert, you 
know, is easily frightened where money matters are con- 
cerned.' 

Thus Rose tried to soothe Phoebe's distress, and so far 
succeeded, that the girl left the room calm in spirit, if not 
absolutely cheerful. And Rose, whose young heart was 
but little accustomed to such conflicts and troubles, found 
her relief in prayer, in casting her sad burden upon tlie 
Lord. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



CLOUDS AMD STORMS. 



?HEN Rose rejoined her father, shortly before 
o'clock, she found him on the sofa. He 

lot asleep, but started nervously as she 
entered, and his whole appearance indicated 
great mental disquietude. He had evidently laid himself 
down there, not from any expectation of being able to rest, 
but, as wa5 really the case, firom a feeling of exhaustion 
and illness. 

As Rose advanced into the room, a faint smile played 
upon his handsome features; and feebly holding out his 
arms towards her, he invited her to approach. In a moment 
she was by his side ; and kneeling down, she took his thin 
hand within her own, and pressed her lips upon it. Thai 
a great weight of sorrow was upon his heart, she felt sure , 
she longed to share it with him, but did not dare again to 
invite his confidence. He looked fondly upon her, but 
with an expression of such touching sadness and distress 
that she felt oppressed. 

Neither spoke ; but Rose's heart would have beat with 
some pulsations of gladness could she have known how her 
sweet, silent sympathy was dropping like myrrh upon the 
fainting spirit of her beloved father. 
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' What has become of them all ? ' she said at last, looking 
at her watch, and breaking in upon the silence. * Let me 
ring for dinner, papa. Something has detained them, and 
you must not be kept another moment' 

Her father made no remonstrance, and she rang, and 
ordered dinner. The meal was a silent one. Rose tried 
to rouse her father by her cheerful talk, but never felt 
more conscious of failure in such attempt than on the pre- 
sent occasion. Her father's silence was not that of moodi- 
ness, but of absorption. .Trains of melancholy thought 
seemed pressing upon his mind, which he had not the 
power to shake off or dislodge. When, however, the long 
dinner was over, and they were left quietly alone. Rose 
asked her father to come again to his couch. He rose, 
and, as he almost mechanically passed towards it, he drew 
her to him, and said : 

* Rosie, can you bear to hear terrible news ?* 

*Yes,* she answered promptly, while her heart beat 
violently; *yes, papa, I can bear anything better than to 
see you suffering alone. I should be proud to share your 
sorrows, and help you to bear them too.* 

And then he told her all, and the blow was heavier than 
she had ever dared to dread. It was a fuller, sterner state- 
ment of the ruin at which Adine had more than hinted. 
From the unrestrained indulgence of his master passion. 
Hew had become entangled with the money-lenders, who, 
informing themselves of his position and prospects, ad- 
vanced him money at their own exorbitant rate, and 
encouraged his propensities. His frequent visits to the 
UEstranges, and, finally, his protracted residence abroad, 
had given him many facilities for indulging his fatal passion. 
Study had been the first alleged reason for this residence 
on the Continent ; then delicacy of health, which rendered 
it necessary that he should visit spas and baths. And now. 
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so zrea: v^r- zis L'awilires both at home and abroad, tbat 
zhe Grir.eril scircelv yet could realize their magnitude, 
or surrcienilj cccpose hi'm.self to think how thej were to 
be met. 

* Did Mr. ClEzri tcH you all this, papa ?' asked Ros^ 
in as calm a vcice a5 she coold command. 

' He toli me the crisis this evening ; the steps towards 
it I have been hearing of from him for some time past 
Hcw's letters, azd ilr. Eentinck's too, were so very plausible, 
so nararal in their details, that the first rumour of the real 
state of things fell like a bomb-shell upon the calm satis- 
faction of my spirit. I longed to come home direcdj, and 
endeavoured to do so ; but another great trouble kept me 
abroad.' 

* A trouble there too V 

*Yes, love. You know I wrote to you to come off, 
hoping we should all have met here weeks ago. But — 
but' — And a nervous twitch almost convulsed his face. 

'What, dearest papa?' said Rose, as she almost crept 
into his arms, and laid her golden head upon his breast, 
like a timid bird that could not look up to see the blow 
that was coming. 

* I invested all my money — ^all my savings — in, as I sup- 
posed, a safe and prosperous concern ; but it has ' — 

* Failed ! broken down !' said Rose, anxious to help her 
father. 

* Is at least on the very verge, if it has not already broken. 
I waited on, always hoping for some favourable gleam, but 
all in vain. At last I was obliged to leave, and the cloud 
was blacker than ever. Next mail will probably sound the 
dismal knell, and I shall be — a ' — 

* Poor man !' said Rose. 
'A ruined beggar!' 

'Oh no, no!' exclaimed Rose, starting up, and gazing 
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with dismay upon her father's blanched, anguished face. 

* No, no ! We have Glenard still. We will go there ! 
And oh, papa, we will never leave it again !* 

His brow darkened still deeper. 

* Would that we could ! The dear old place ! But, Rosie, 
if the bank really breaks, I shall be drawn in, committed as 
I am with it — for — everything I possess, in fact. I don't 
believe we shall ever be at Glenard again!* And he 
groaned out the last bitter words. 

* Was there ever such a hard, cruel fate for you, my 
child?* he continued. * You will learn to hate your father 
and brother, who have made you a pauper.' 

* Papa ! papa ! do not speak such terrible words. We 
shall never be paupers, never ! * 

* Nor shall we cringe and beg our bread,* answered the 
General proudly. 

* No, certainly. But are we not rich in having each 
other, papa? How I have longed for you, cried for you 
in my very sleep, dreamed about you night and day ! and 
now that I have got you, I feel as if I could afford to be 
poor, except,' she added in a low tone, 'for thinking you 
are sorrowful.* 

He drew her to his heart. 

* Blessings on you for your sweet words! But you will 
leave me too, Rosie. You can be rich again. They tell 
me you had nobles and gentry at your feet in London. 
You must not sacrifice yourself for me, love. I make up 
my mind to having to part with you too.* 

* Papa ! * said Rose, flushing crimson as she spoke, 

* there is not a rich nobleman or gentleman living.whom I 
could marry, or for whom I would leave you. Oh, let me 
love you, and have your confidence, and comfort you ! I 
ask no other lot. Only tell me all your sorrows ; let me 
help you to bear them. We shall be happy togedier, and 
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rnny try to help Adine and Hew to know asd i{^<ov2^ 
l)cU<:r lliin;5s.* 

' My dear, noble child !' nQunnored the Genera], via 
deep emotion. ' Adine, alas !' 

* What, papa?' 

* I pressed Clifford to tell me what he knew of her. Es 
told rne how sincerely he was in love with her, and bor 
she had trilled with his feelings, treating him at last win 
rold sr orn. He is rich, very rich. But his wealth is a small 
attra<:tion, compared with his rare excellence and kindfi- 
ncsN of disposition. But she spumed him from her, and 
it Keems is infatuated with M. St Clair, who does not, 
I thitik, care at all for her. And she has been untrue 
with me. When I thought she was old enough to leave 
srhrxil in Paris, I wrote to her that she was to retum 
to (ilenard, and look upon it as her home. She could 
not, however, brook the notion of being "buried alive" 
up there, and she wrote to me assuring me that she could 
never stand the climate ; that now she had worked so hard 
at school, she thought I might allow her to remain as a sort 
of parlour boarder at the pension^ and give her permission 
to go out into society, while at the same time she was to 
take lessons and keep up her studies. I find she has been 
leading, in company with the UEstranges, a life of entire 
gaiety ; and she, too, has very large debts here and in Paris. 
Poor Hannah 1* he continued, in a sort of soliloquizing tone, 
* how fervently she expostulated with me against the evils of 
a foreign education for the children 1 I thought she was 
antiquated in her views, and took my own way. Thank 
God, she has had all her own with you, Rosie I I never 
can be grateful enough for that.' And he laid his hand — 
oh, 80 fondly I — on his daughter's head. 

Another long pause ensued, during which Rose thought 
and hoped her father had fallen asleep. Noiselessly she 
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watched by his side, and the silent tears gathered in her 
eyes as she noted his pale, pale cheeks and sunken eyes. 
Her heart rose in prayer to her unseen but present 
heavenly Father, for this beloved earthly parent, and for 
Adine too, and Hew. 

Later in the evening Mr. Fortescue called. He had seen 
their names in the visitor's book, and could not resist pay- 
ing them an immediate visit His gossip amused the 
General, and changed for a time the sad current of his 
thoughts, and he left well pleased with his visit, and 
hoping much for the future. 

*Who is he?' asked the General, as the door closed 
behind him. 

And Rose told him the story of their visitor and Dr. 
Binning. 

* And what is he living upon in the meanwhile?* asked 
the General. * Not upon air, that's plain enough. And I 
should think old Graeme will not allow him much during 
his lifetime. But what a noble, princely place to fall 
heir to !' 

Rose did not know his ways and means, so we must in- 
form the reader that he was one of the many silly moths who 
hover round the gaming-table. True, his wings, like other 
such wings, were often scorched, but still he flew about the 
burning light ; and just at this time he had had a run of 
luck, and was feeling himself in very prosperous circum- 
stances when Rose made her appearance at Baden. He 
had expressed a hope that she would grace the coming 
ball with her presence ; to which Rose had replied that she 
had no such intention. Mr. Fortescue vainly endeavoured 
to shake her resolution. 

Her father deplored exceedingly that she should be 
debarred from scenes and pleasures so proper to her age 
and station. 
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Rose, however, assured him she did not, could not, join 
in such scenes ; not simply, she said, because she could not 
now afiford such expenses, but because she did not love 
them. 

* I have got something far better now, papa, and it has 
driven out other things from my heart.' 

He looked into her clear, honest eyes, and believed her 
words, though he could not even guess at their meaning. 

* This is a very expensive hotel,' said Rose, as she and 
her father sat together in the handsome private sitting-room, 
expecting the others each moment to walk in. 

* Very. But we must remain in Baden until I can arrive 
at an exact estimate of Hew*s liabilities in this place, and 
see what is to be done. My next Indian despatches, too, 
will be addressed to me here.' 

* Yes ; but we can get less expensive accommodation.' 
The General winced. He knew only of ease and luxury. 

He could scarcely yet brook the thought of altered means, 
of privations and straits. But Rose saw it more clearly, and 
added : 

* Shall Phoebe and I inquire about private rooms to- 
morrow, papa?' 

The General assented, and the subject of conversation 
changed. 

At last came Madame L'Estrange and Adine, with lively 
looks and pleasant words. Madame had so much to do in 
leaving the chateau, even for a temporary visit to her dear, 
kind friend, that she had been forced to appear rude for 
once in his eyes. Adine, of course, had remained to assist 
Hew begged to offer his apology to his father and Rose, 
but hoped to join them at the hotel next day. 

Once more quietly alone in her room, Rose thought over 
all the terrible catastrophe that had fallen upon herself 
and her family, and which still was lowering dismally over 
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their heads. It was all at first a wild whirl of ideas, black 
indeed, but so entirely new and unexpected, that she could 
not realize its intensity ; yet, amid the gloom, the thought 
which, rainbow-like, cheered and calmed her heart, was 
the blessed one that she now had a Divine Friend on 
whom to cast her every care. ' How thankful I am to be 
a Christian first — before all this weight of sorrow came!' 
And so she fell asleep, with the sweet words upon her 
heart, ' There shaJl no w// befall thee.' 'All things shall 
work together for good to them that love God.' And her 
sleep was sweet — sweeter even than when, in her child- 
hood's days, she had been rocked in her restlessness by her 
tender nurse, and hushed by the gentle lullaby of the good 
woman. ' So He giveth His beloved sleep.' 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 



^EXT morning, Madame L'Estrange, by a greal 

effort, appeared at the General's early break- 

fast*table. She was sprightly and smiling, and 

her rattling talk beguiled the hour. 

' After Hew has been here,' said the General, * and,' taking 

out his watch — ' I hope he will be here within an hour — I 

must rest I know, Madame L'Estrange, that our business 

will be very trying, and I am not so able as I once was for 

'And you, Miss Rose,' said the lady, 'can I offer my 
services to chaperone you to-day?' 

' Thank you, no ; I am going to call on a lady to whom 
I have a note of introduction from my friend Mrs. Vaughan, 
and to be otherwise busy besides.' 

' Who is de lady ? ' asked Madame, with an uneasy 
look, 

' Miss Alfrey,' said Rose coldly ; ' the Honourable Flo- 
rence Alfrey.' 

'Alfrey?'— 

' She is not likely to be much out, in society I mean, for 
she has an exceedingly delicate nephew under her chai:ge, 
to whom she is devoted.' 
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*Is she young, or handsome, or rich,- or anything to 
mark her in de fashionable world?' 

' I have not even seen her yet,* answered Rose stiffly, 
determined to suffer no such familiar catechizing on the 
part of this forward woman. * From what I have heard 
about her, however, she must be very charming.* 

Madame UEstrange's questions were purely selfish, to 
extract, if possible, what probability there was of this Miss 
Alfrey knowing about her^ and commenting on her conduct 
to Rose. 

She saw, however, that it was vain to attempt to gain 
any further information on the subject, and she gracefully 
glided from the room. 

* I must go out, Rosie,* said the General, ' on some busi- 
ness matters with Clifford. I am exceedingly annoyed 
at Hew*s non-appearance, and shall leave a message with 
Gilbert to tell him when he comes that I shall be back 
in an hour, and to await my return.' 

Left alone, Rose was just thinking of setting out to pay 
an early visit to Miss Alfrey, when the door opened, and 
that lady herself was announced. 

The meeting on each side was a much warmer one than 
first meetings usually are. Each knew about the other 
from loved mutual friends, and they soon passed on to an 
advanced stage of acquaintanceship and interest in one 
another. 

After a pleasant talk. Rose told Miss Alfrey of her 
desire to find immediately, inexpensive, but of course 
comfortable apartments. Could she help her to such ? 

Miss Alfrey thought for a moment, then answered 
brightly : 

* I do know of a very pleasant little villa, but possibly 
the rooms might be rather small.' 

* Very likely not,' . answered Rose j ' for while we want 
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them to be nice, of course, we cannot afford a high price. 
Papa is not rich now,' she added simply, * or rather will 
probably soon be very poor, and we must be economical 
in everything.' 

Miss Alfrey*s woman's heart ti^'ined round the beautiful 
girl as she spoke. 

* This little villa,' she said, * has not let this season, 
chiefly because it is at some distance from the centre of 
gaiety. Will you allow me to take you there now ? My 
carriage is at the door.' 

Rose gratefully accepted the offer, and together the 
new friends started for Breitzen. 

* That is our habitat^ said Miss Alfrey, as they passed 
a fine mansion in the suburbs. 

* How very pretty ! You have large pleasure-grounds 
too,* said Rose. 

* Oh yes ; that is indispensable both for my nephew and 
the little girls. Arthur sits out a great deal under these 
large shady trees.' 

* How glad I am to hear of little girls ! ' said Rose. * I 
have missed children so very much in our travels. One 
seldom meets with them abroad.* 

* Well, dear, they are better at home.' 

* Yes, but the want of them is such a blank. I shall be 
so charmed to see your little pets. What are their names ?' 

* Florence and May.' 

* And you take care of them ? * 

* Yes, their parents are both dead, and they were left to my 
charge. I was then living in my father's house, but since his 
death we have resided very much abroad. The dear chil- 
dren's mother was my only sister. She is now in heaven.' 

Miss Alfrey bent her head to conceal her emotion. Rose 
placed her small hand within hers, and tenderly pressed it. 

* We must not speak of Helen now,' she said, returning 
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the kind pressure. * Some day you may like to hear about 
her?* 

*And have you quite left your own old home, Miss 
Alfrey?' 

* Oh yes ; my eldest brother, who succeeded to my 
father's title and estates, now lives at Emlyn Park. We 
pay him a long visit in the summer occasionally, and he 
is most kind. He begged me to remain; but, besides 
that it would have been, to say the least, inconsiderate of 
me to have accepted such an offer, Arthur's health is so 
delicate that we always spend the greater part of the year 
abroad. I expect Doveton to visit us here next month.* 

* Is your nephew better ? ' asked Rose. 

* He has been rather more delicate of late again, but is 
most patient and cheerful, poor fellow, and Baden suits 
him so well. We were at Wiesbaden earlier in the season, 
but shall probably remain here all winter. And now here 
is Breitzen.' And she pointed to a small but pretty-looking 
villa before them. 

The entrance was off the road ; but behind, a charming 
park and garden sloped down the shady bank, making the 
grounds as private as if they belonged to a thoroughly 
country house. Rose was delighted with the appearance 
of everything, from Madame Mitztaff herself to the nice- 
looking piano which stood in one comer of the small 
sitting - room, and the delicious flowers which, in the 
greatest profusion, grew in the greenhouse and garden. 

A rapid tour through the house was made ; and though 
the accommodation was very circumscribed, everything 
looked clean and pleasant, while the terms Madame Mitz- 
taff named were exceedingly moderate for Baden. 

* I shall consult papa,Vsaid Rose to the worthy Madame, 
* and shall, if possible, as you desire it, let you know his 
decision to-night' 



A 
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* And now/ said Miss Alfrey as they drove homewards, 
* will you, Miss Burgoyne, come with me to-morrow evening 
to a Bible-reading at Sir John Chatto's ? Lady Chatto will 
be delighted to see you.* 

*A Bible-reading in Baden!' exclaimed Rose; 'who 
would have conceived of such a thing ? I thought there 
were none here * — 

* Who did not bow the knee to Baal,' interrupted Miss 
Alfrey, smiling. * Ah, but there are here those who love 
the Lord, and have sweet fellowship with Him and with 
one another. You will come ? ' 

* Joyfully, if papa can spare me — dear papa 1 ' 

* Would not he come too ? * 

Rose said, No, she did not think he would. But simply 
as she said the words. Miss Alfrey caught her meaning, 
and in the thrilling tone with which she spoke of him, felt 
how very great the love was for that dear parent in the 
heart of his sweet child. 

* If papa should be tired or vexed, you will excuse me 
going with you, will you not ?' 

' Certainly, dear Miss Burgoyne.' 

* And,' said Rose, in her own insinuating way, * you 
know I am not Miss Burgoyne. My name is Rose. 
Please call me by my own name.' 

* Well, good-bye, Rose^ said Miss Alfrey, smiling, * and 
thanks for your sweet company to-day.' 

Rose thought the thanks were only due in the other 
direction, and w^.th a light heart and step she ran up-stairs 
to tell her father, whom she found alone, and very mourn- 
ful-looking, of her charming new friend. 

* Has Hew been here, papa ? ' continued Rose, after 
telling him of her morning excursion. 

* No,' he replied almost wildly, * he sent some cock-and- 
bull sort of apology in this note,' handing it to Rose, * and 
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you will observe he there expresses the fear that he may 
be detained till too late this evening to call. To-morrow, 
you know, he is engaged with Clifford. Such insolence 
and neglect of superiors are quite intolerable. I have 
written him a peremptory letter, to the effect that if he 
do not make his appearance without fail the following 
morning, I shall not only be highly incensed, but will 
go to him, wherever he may be, to have an immediate 
kclaircissement, * 

* Well,' said Rose, ' that will settle matters. And now, 
shall we have a drive? It is much too hot to walk. 
But what do you say to going over to Breitzen ? Madame 
Mitztaff must have an answer to-night, and you could not 
fix without seeing the villa.' 

The little plan so pleasantly proposed, and having an 
object in view, was well received by the General. He 
and Rose were soon on their way to Breitzen Villa, The 
General thought everything very small, but an arrange- 
ment was forthwith made that they should take possession 
the following day. 

* And now,' he said as they drove away, * the very least 
we can do, I think, is to call on Miss Alfrey, and thank 
her for her kindness in helping us to such suitable accom- 
modations.* 

Rose was delighted, and grateful to her father for his 
thoughtful politeness. 

* Ah, this is a stylish place ! ' said the General, as the 
coachman drew up at the villa where the Honourable Miss 
Alfrey lived. 

* Beautiful ! ' answered Rose, whose eye wandered away 
into the pretty pleasure-grounds behind. They were con- 
ducted through a long, cool corridor, and ushered into a 
large room, shaded with Venetian blinds. The windows, 
which opened on to the lawn, were flung back, and books 
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and toys lay scattered about the grass — unmistakeable, and 
to Rose very pleasant, reminders of the little people who 
must be the owners of such treasures. 

The room was elegantly furnished, and adorned with a 
profusion of delicious flowers tastefully arranged. A piano 
and harmonium occupied different comers of the apart- 
ment, while books and periodicals of various kinds revealed 
the intellectual tastes of the occupants. 

Presently Miss Alfrey entered, followed by a gentleman 
and two little girls. 

She received Rose very kindly, and turned to meet the 
General with polite frankness ; then she introduced to her 
visitors her brother Charles, and her little nieces, Florence 
and May. 

The visit passed off most pleasantly, and finished with 
a little stroll into the grounds, and the presentation, on 
Charles' part, to Rose of a bouquet of choice flowers. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 



WHE morning after the general move to Breitzen, 
the great meeting between Hew and his father 
was fixed to take place. So peremptory had 
the General been in his commands, and so very 
serious might any failure in this appointment prove in its 
results, that the young man felt compelled to attend. He 
could not, however, make up his mind to a residence under 
the same roof with his father, and under various false pre- 
tences evaded this part of the domestic plan. 

Primed by Madame L'Estrange, and braced up with 
wine, Hew entered the pretty sitting-room at Breitzen as 
the clock was striking ten. 

The General, Rose knew, had passed a sleepless night, 
and looked this rooming paler and more haggard than she 
had yet seen him. 

She was in her own room when Hew arrived, and her 
poor heart beat violently as she thought of the issues that 
were probably hanging over her father, her family, and her- 
self. But she remembered the sweet assurance, ' Casting 
all your care upon the Lord, for He careth for you j' and in 
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glad obedience she carried her burden to Him in this daik 
hour, and He lightened and cheered her heart. 

Just then a knock came to the door, and Phoebe entered, 
bringing quite a budget of letters for her young mistress. 
Rose sprang forward to receive them, her eyes dancing 
with pleasure at the welcome sight 

' Have you any, Phoebe ?' she asked kindly. 

Phoebe produced one. 

* From mother, Miss Rose.' And tiie tears glistened in 
her soft eyes. 

' I am so glad, Phoebe ! You will tell me all your news 
when you have read it yourself, and you shall hear what 
Aunt Hannah says about everybody at home.' 

* Thank you, Miss. And do not you think it would be 
pleasant if you were to go down to the arbour, and read 
your letters there ? It is so cool and shady out there, and 
you would be undisturbed.' 

Phoebe knew that Rose would be watching every sound 
in the drawing-room below, and longed to save her dear 
young lady from such nervous anxiety. 

*A very nice plan,' answered Rose abstractedly; and 
more to please Phoebe than from any other idea on the 
subject, she gathered up her treasures, and betook herself 
to the arbour. 

In order that the reader may hear of some of the cor- 
respondents whose letters Rose received so gladly, let us 
take our seat beside her, and peep over her shoulder as 
she bursts open an envelope addressed in Mrs. Vaughan's 
handwriting. 

Why do her eyes sparkle with more than ordinary bright- 
ness as she reads this letter yfrj/ 1 Aunt Hannah*s, Maud's, 
Louisa Preston's, were ail laid carefully on the seat, each 
in its turn to have a loving perusal. But Mrs. Vaughan's 
received her first and absorbed attention. It was dated 
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Alexandria, and Rose started to think they were already 
so far away. 

The letter told of their departure from Venice, and of 
the extreme heat from which they were all suffering in their 
journey. Mrs. Vaughan especially commented on the very 
serious effects it seemed to produce on Dr. Binning, and 
the anxiety felt by Mr. Vaughan and herself in the prospect 
of their dear friend living in India, when so short a trial of 
Eastern heat had the effect of prostrating him so much. 
She told, however, of his unbroken spirit, and his cheerful- 
ness and hope in the prospect of his work. The letter was 
affectionate and warm, full of helpful counsel to Rose in 
her Christian course ; and the words dropped into her heart 
like dew on a thirsty soil. 

Over and over she read the dear welcome letter, and 
thoughts of the past days when they were all together con- 
trasted painfully with the present time of trial. Yet through 
her blinding tears the sunshine of a grateful heart smiled, 
as she thanked God for that intercourse so big with bless- 
ings to her soul. 

Aunt Hannah*s letter, which was seized next, was a funny 
mixture of regrets, small reproaches, hopes, and fears. That 
she spoke of herself as even in her * usual frail condition/ 
was a comfort; for had she been worse than that. Rose 
would have had it impressed upon her. Her two chief 
anxieties were the intense desire to have them all safe 
back to Glenard, which was in great beauty when she 
wrote, and concern for Flap, who was languid and lazy. 
A smart skirmish which he had had with a strange dog, 
very inconsiderately brought by a friend of Sir Alexander 
Drummond, who came to beg a couple of days' shoot- 
ing, ha4 resulted in an inflamed eye and a swollen leg ; 
* neither of them deadly wounds,* said Aunt Hannah, * but 
very provoking, and in the meantime disfiguring to his 
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Rosebud, I wish you were home again to your lonesome 
old aunty ! H. E. B.' 

* Poor, dear auntie !* thought Rose, * shall we ever be at 
Glenard again ?* 

Querulous as was the strain of the letter, it was to Rose 
quite a mine of gold in the home news it contained, so 
kindly, and with not a little pains she knew, penned by 
her aunt. 

* How papa will enjoy this !* she mentally exclaimed, as 
she laid the packet down. 

* Maud's next!' And she opened the large, well-filled 
envelope, and drank in the welcome contents. 

* Before telling you any other news,' Maud wrote, * I must 
confide to you my happy secret, Rosie. I am engaged to Dr. 
Halsey ! I do not know if you are at all prepared for this 
news, or if, as dear Aunt Hannah would say, it will "come 
upon you with a clap !" I fancied, the day you were at the 
Crystal Palace with mamma and papa — do you remember? 
— that you had strong suspicion at least But I was not at 
liberty to talk about it then, and am now writing to tell you 
before any one else, except my own brothers. Louisa 
Preston, too, was told before she left town. You know 
Dr. Halsey, Rose, and it makes me happy to believe 
that you esteem and like him. . . . Have you heard of 
dear Mrs. Oswald's death? It was sudden at the last; 
just as she was preparing to return homewards. She was 
so perfectly peaceful in her last moments ; died, as she 
had lived, in Christ She was able to give up her sister, 
and husband, and friends to Jesus, commending them to 
His care and love; and she herself longed to go to 
be with Him. She had a custom of asking God, each 
New-year's day, for a New-year's gift Last New-year's 
day she asked that God would be pleased to bestow upon 
her perfect peace; and she got her desire in a most 
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gracious way. Do you remember our walk to the Wishing 
Well ? How wonderfully what was then the panting desire 
of my heart has been granted ! And you, Rosie ! Your 
wish! What of it my, friend? It can only be realized, 
believe me, in the one way — ^by your being a disciple, a 
follower of the Lord Jesus. Your wish is the wish of all Ae 
world. Christ is the one way by which the world's great 
craving can be satisfied. That your heart may be thrown 
wide open to receive that loving Saviour, is the constant 
prayer of my heart for you. Do not keep Hina knocking 
outside till His locks are wet with the dew of night, but fling 
wide open the door, that the King of Glory may come in.* 

* Dear, faithful friend,' thought Rose, * you will know now 
of my happiness also in being a partaker of the love of 
Christ. My wish, so selfish in its aim, is granted too ; not 
in the way I meant or thought of, but in the one sweet, 
satisfying portion of my soul.* 

Maud went on to tell Rose that Mrs. Oswald had made 
it a last request to Lady Lucy and herself, that they would 
continue their labours in her beloved Bible class. *We 
have accepted thankfully the legacy,* she added ; * and as 
my home will now be in London, our interests and labour 
on its behalf will be more concentrated and unbroken. 
The bill for the shortening of the hours of labour in private 
places of business has at last been passed, and the gratitude 
of the employees to those who have all along been their 
fast friends in the matter is most touching.* Maud closed 
her letter by expressing her hope that Rose would be 
her bridesmaid; and as Dr. Halsey had obtained the 
, consent of her parents that the wedding should be no 
longer delayed, it would probably take place in the autumn. 
Long ere then, Maud hoped, they should each be in their 
Highland home, and have much happy intercourse together 
before she should leave Mossknowe. 
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As Rose finished reading this long, interesting letter, she 
pressed her hand to her brow. Her astonishment at the 
principal bit of news was very great. Dr. Halsey ! Why, 
the idea had never once crossed her mind! She had so 
settled it all along, that Dr. Binning was Maud's hero and 
lover. What a whirl of thoughts and feelings filled her 
heart ! And yet, simultaneously with the surprise, came the , 
sensation of relief that she had not been undeceived in her 
belief till now. But for her conviction on the subject, she 
never could have talked to Osmond in the free, unfettered 
way she had done. She had looked upon him as an en- 
gaged man, and to her beloved Maud too; and so had, 
in her own artless, earnest way, confided to him her souFs 
trouble, and received the counsel and aid which, with God's 
blessing, had led her to Jesus. 

* Well, Osmond,' she thought, while her face flushed at 
the remembrance of the happy days they had spent in each 
other's company, ^ you never can have loved Maud, else she 
never could have thought of another.' 

Rose mused and day-dreamt a while as she sat in the 
arbour alone, one train of thought chasing away the other 
as rapidly as the small white clouds above skimmed over 
the glorious sun. 

* My thoughts are like these fleecy cloudlets !* she men- 
tally exclaimed. *As fleet, and as uncertain too. But 
oh! when the Sun shines through them all down into 
my heart, that will keep all right I will trust Thee, O 
Jesus ! And Thou wilt give all that is really good ; yea, 
and make all things work for good to them that love Thee.* 

Sweet, very sweet, was the peaceful, happy look that 
settled on Rose's beautifiil face, the index of the calm 
within. And now she turned once more to her nearly 
exhausted budget, and lifted Louisa's shorter though very 
welcome epistle. It was dated Scarborough, and was written 
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in a strain, the spiritedness of which told of grcady im- 
proved health both of body and spirit. There were vigour 
and tone, Rose could see, in both. Louey expressed her 
great enjoyment in Rose's letters, and her interest in all 
the grand scenery through which she must have passed. 

* Our life here,' she wrote, * is a sort of translation of 
London life. Fashion and excitement prevail, and Char- 
lotte plunges into it all, of course. Riding, bathing, pic- 
nics, concerts, balls, make up the sum of her existence. 
She is miserably moody and sick-hearted when alone with 
me. Arthur Bainbridge is here, delicate and ill Amid all 
Chatty's admirers, he^ I know, is her hero stilL He is very 
changed since his residence abroad, where, he tells me, he 
met rational, thoughtful people. I hope he will get stronger, 
for he is very nice. And now, Rosie, what do you think? 
Dr. Halsey is to be married to Maud Eccles. I have been 
suspecting it for some time, for he talked about htr to mt, 
Wasn't it funny? And so, when Maud told me herself 
before she left town, I was quite prepared. I cannot 
speak much about it, for I did like him so very much. 
But Maud is such a dear girl, I do not grudge him to 
her. They have both made me promise to go a great 
deal to their house; so I am not going to lose either of 
my two dear friends. And Jeanie Bird is married ! She 
got a fortnight's leave from Madame Petitcceur, and went 
home ; and there an old lover, a farmer, saw her again, and 
they are very happy. Her good old mother lives with 
them. 

' I have been twice to the Bible class ; and how de- 
lighted I was with all I saw and heard ! I am as busy 
as a bee doing all sorts of things for Alberta Lee before 
she goes to the "Lodge," which, Dr. Halsey thinks, will 
brace her up beautifully. How much there is to interest 
one in that Bible class ! And Lady Lucy and Maud both 
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say I am a great help. All I know is, I never was so happy 
before. 

* Mr. Fortescue Graeme is away, like every one else. 
His old relative Sir Harry is failing a good deal ; and he 
thinks he will soon come into the property. It seems 
it is a splendid place, and the uncle is such an old 
miser that he has saved up all his money. So Mr Cork- 
screw, as you used to call him, will be a grand gentleman 
some day. But he is, if possible, more disagreeable than 
ever. He called one day, shortly before we left town, 
and asked so eagerly about you. He will probably cross 
your path, but don*t smile on him, Rosebud. With all his 
acres and thousands, he would be a sorry bargain indeed ! 

* And Ina — poor, poor Ina ! I would sooner have spoken 
of her if I had any good to tell. But alas ! papa has 
never seen her nor Lionel, and declares he never will. She 
has written to him, and even called ; but he sternly refused 
to see her. One evening, when he and Chatty were out, 
a knock, which I knew could be Ina*s only, came to my 
door. Before I could speak she burst into the room, and 
rushing towards me, flung herself into my arms. I was so 
glad to see poor Ina ! I fear she is not happy. Lionel is 
so angry at papa for not giving them money, that he is 
getting sour and cross ; and Ina trembles lest he betake 
himself again to his old betting ways for raising, or may we 
not rather say for losing money. I spoke to papa about 
her, and asked him to give her an allowance ; but he entirely 
refused, and said she must just reap as she had sown. I 
know not what is to be done, but it is terribly sad. 

* The old Earl of is dead, and the fair AHce makes 

a charming young widow. Captain Harris is already by 
her side. It is not, however, all couleur de rose; for the on 
dit is, that the Earl has tied up his money so strictly, that 
in the event of her marrying again she would be quite poor. 
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Report still further says, that her taste for the sweets of 
rank and wealth is now so great, that even with her old 
love at her feet, it is very doubtful if she will ever say him 
" yea." It is a weary, tangled web from first to last' . . . 
Just as Rose had finished reading Loue/s letter, a light 
step was heard upon the grass, and the next moment Hew 
stood before her. Rose was shocked with his appearance, 
which betokened dissipation and despair. 

* Rose !* he said rapidly, * will you help me ? My father 
has cast me off. I may yet retrieve if I had — ^money! 
Oh, help me, my sister !' he continued, tragically turning 
up his cold, dark eyes, and gracefully kneeling at her feet ; 
*help me !' 

* With '— 

* Gold I' he interrupted passionately ; * give me gold — . 
I care for nought besides. What else is worth the having ? I 
It can buy all and everything. Hear me. Rose ! The 
old * — with clenched teeth. 

She raised her beautiful head proudly and resolutely. 

* Well, my father is furious, and vows he will disinherit 
me, which I suppose he can legally do, — more shame on 
the law of the land. He will give me nothing — ^not a cent !' 

* I am sure our kind and most indulgent father will do 
what he can to help you out of this terrible condition. I 
am certain he will !' 

* Oh, I do not doubt he will pay up !' said the cold, selfish 
youth ; * he tnust^ so far. But he will give me nothing down. 
I want — I must have it !' 

* I have none to give you,* said Rose decidedly, much 
displeased. 

* Oh, gentle Rosebud T he said, looking up pathetically 
into her face ; ''you cannot be cruel I Adine is as cold and 
rocky as Mont Blanc ; but you^ beauty ! Ah ! pity and 
help me ; you can, if you will !' 
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* I really cannot/ answered Rose simply. * I have nothing 
in my power.' 

* You have.* 

* What do you mean ?' 

* Fortescue adores you. Marry him, and he will not only 
raise you to a position of affluence, but will pay up for me.* 

^ Raise me! Mr, Fortescue T exclaimed Rose haughtily. 
* I am obliged to you for your opinion of me. I intensely 
dislike the man, and he knows I do.' 

* What about that ? He is rich. No one gets his true 
love in this miserable world, or anything else that he wants. 
Life is a long, cruel nightmare. One sees a full cup, and 
longs to drink ; but, will-o'-the-wisp like, it dances from 
him, dazzles him too, decoys him, drags him at last to ruin !' 

* Nay,' said Rose, alarmed at the wildness of his words 
and look ; * the will-o'-the-wisp does not It dances over the 
deceitful marsh, flickering its light in the darkness to warn 
the traveller against venturing near danger.' 

*I know my evil genius has decoyed, deceived, ruined 
me, unless — unless — ^you, my beautiful sister, stretch forth 
a helping hand !' 

* What can I do ?' thought Rose, greatly distressed. 

* I have a way open to-night of relieving myself greatly ; 
but,' rising from his prostration,and flourishing his arms, ' I 
have not one napoleon to embrace the other with 1' 

* How much would help you ?' 

' Even a few napoleons would do something. Rose, 
would you not part with these to save your only brother?' 
He touched lightly the beautiful gold ear-rings she wore. 

* Oh, you shall have these !' she answered, promptly dis- 
engaging them. * Here, Hew ; I would give you anything 
I possess to help you — really to help you.' 

* Thank you tnillefoisr said the young man as he coolly 
received the pretty jewels. 
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But Rose's heart yearned over the soul of this her only 
brother — this sad, blighted wreck ; and with a strong effort 
she spoke again. 

* Hew, let me say one word to you ; no one else, per- 
haps, will dare. Oh, my brother, consider your ways : what 
will the end of these be ? Do think of Him against whom 
you are so grievously sinning.' 

* My father ! he is an old, hard, miserly' — 

* Stop, Hew ! I will not hear you.' 

* Well, he is'— 

* I was thinking of another — higher, greater than our 
father, Hew — of Him in whom our breath is; who is willing 
now to save you, but who is soon to be your Judge P 

^I know nothing about these good things,' said Hew 
doggedly, ' and care as little. I must be off now. Thank 
you for these,' he added, lighdy shaking the ear-rings in his 
trembling hands, and preparing to go. 

* Let me give you this, my poor brother !' said his sister 
kindly. ' It may comfort you when all other refuges faiL' 

She held out a small Bible. He looked sneeringly at it, 
and seemed just about to let it drop from his fingers, iriien 
a second thought caused him abruptly to thrust the litde 
volume into his pocket; and pressing his lips on Rose's 
pale check, he hastened away. 

It was a sister's parting gift 
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CHAPTER XXX 



gS Rose re-entered the house, she met Gilbert 
coming to seek her. 

' The General's callin' for ye, Miss Rose,' 
he said, accosting his young lady ; and as if 
to prepare her for bad tidings, he added, ' He's had some 
foreign letters the day, an' he's unco sair fashed. I'll be 
hoverin' aboot i' the passage. Miss Rose, an' ready at a 
moment's biddin'.' 

Rose turned to the drawing-room. It was vacant. Then 
up to her father's room she flew. She found him seated 
with letters in his hand, pale and nervous-looking. As she 
entered, he feebly held up his arms to receive her. 

' Papa, you are ill !' she exclaimed, hastening to his side ; 
and taking his cold hands within her own, she pressed her 
lips upon them, and looked up lovingly in his face. 

He put a letter into her hand. 

'Read it,' he said; 'and this, and this!' Then, with 
a painful effort, he added, ' The house is down, my child ; 
I'm a ruined man. It and Hew together have made me 
a— beggar !' 

As he spoke his voice quivered, and he fell back insen- 
sible in his chair. 
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Rose called for Phoebe, and in ao instant she and Gilbert 
were by her side. 

* Go, Phccbe, to Miss Alfirey/ said Rosc^ as tiiej bodied 
the pale temples with water, * and fetch her doctor.' 

After what seemed to Rose an age, Dr. Hooper airi?ed, 
— a man whose mere look sent confidence to poor Rose's 
heart He examined the General carefully and most ten- 
derly ; then, turning to Rose, he said, * We must get him 
to bed directly. He must have had some great strain upon 
his system, surely, to have caused all this. I shall be better 
able to judge of his case after he is laid down.' 

Rose left the room, while Gilbert lent his services to his 
dear master. At the drawing-room door she met Miss 
Alfrey and her brother Charles. 

* We have come to see how we can help you, dear Miss 
Burgoyne,' said Florence, kissing the pale girl affectionately. 
* Charles is a doctor too, you know.' 

* Is the General still faint ?* asked Charles. 

* Yes. I do not think he knows anything, or any one,' said 
Rose in a choking voice, though striving hard to be composed. 

They waited anxiously for the doctor's step. At last he 
came. 

' May I go back ?' asked Rose, springing up. 

* Yes ; the General has revived. He is very, very weak, 
however, from the blood he has lost. But his first conscious 
word was " Rose," and you will do him good. You may 
go to him again.' 

Her father's apartment had already the peculiar air of a 
sick-room, and the stillness sent a chill to her heart She 
glided to his side. How very pale he looked ! Ten years 
seemed in this one hour to have been added to his life. 
But he was calm and conscious, and seemed free from pain. 
He moved his lips, and smiled faintly but fondly upon 
her, as she bent lovingly over him. 
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* My darling !' was all he could murmur. And, with a 
look of great satisfaction, he closed his eyes ; and hoping 
he slept, Rose watched on. Two hours passed. At last 
he opened his eyes, and again his lips moved. This time 
the word was * Hannah.' Again the doctor entered the 
room. His quick glance turned instantly upon his patient. 
Rose fancied she could detect a gleam of satisfaction. 

' He has slept, eh ?' turning to Rose. 

* Yes, for two hours.' 

* You are a capital nurse,' he added very kindly. * We 
shall not dismiss you ; we must, however, relieve guard. 
What is your servant's name ?' 

' Gilbert.' 

* Here, Gilbert \ you must share the young lady's labours. 
Come and sit here.' And he pointed to a seat in a quiet 
corner, where, unperceived, he would be ready. 

' And now,' turning to Rose, * you must come away.' 
She looked beseechingly at him. 

* I have various directions to give you, and cannot here.' 
Rose obeyed ; and after seeing Gilbert — ^whose face was 

of a length and lugubriousness which alone made it unde- 
sirable to be always in sight — ensconced in his comer, she 
followed the doctor out of the room. 

* What is the matter with papa ?' she asked very anxiously, 
as they reached the quiet drawing-room. 

She braced herself to hear the answer ; but every drop 
of blood seemed to rush from her face, and she would have 
fallen, had not the doctor seated her on a couch. 

* Nothing so serious as I at first feared. There seems 
to be some burden pressing on his mind, and the greatest 
care will be necessary to soothe and comfort him. With 
God's blessing on our united efforts, I hope the best The 
sleep he has already had has acted as a charm. His re- 
covery, however, may be very tedious ; but you are exceed- 
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ingly comfortable here,' looking round upon the tasteful 
room. 

* But we are longing to get home to Scotland. When, 
do you think ' — 

* You must, my dear young lady, endeavour to be thank- 
ful for your quiet quarters here. So much depends on your 
father being kept undisturbed, I do not think he can be 
moved for weeks.' 

Rose started. 

* You must just try and make up your mind to it' 

* Papa spoke of my aunt just now — ^uttered her name at 
least. Possibly he may wish her to come here ; and if 
we are to remain so long, I had better, perhaps, write for 
her.' 

* By all means. You will be the better of her also,' he 
added, looking kindly at Rose ; * write for her at once.' 

Rose had just finished her letter, when Adine darted 
into the room. In the tenderest possible way Rose broke 
to her the fact of their father's serious illness. 

* Oh, but he will come all right !' answered Adine, in an 
easy, careless tone. * The sleep he has had, you yourself 
say, has done him good. I knew what it would be, after 
seeing Hew. And you have given him your handsome 
ear-rings ! Eh bien ! I should not marvel if he coaxed 
you to sell your hair next !' 

* Adine,' said her sister, while tears filled her lovely violet 
eyes, * you do not know how ill dear papa really is. The 
doctor has already been twice to see him, and is coming 
again to-night.' 

'Hilasr 

* And I have just written to beg Aunt Hannah to come 
immediately.' 

* Gracious ! Aunt Hannah in Baden ! You might set 
her up as a show ! For pity's sake, don't summon her ! 
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Madame L'Estrange will vacate tout de suite, she is so old- 
fashioned and plain 1' 

The colour rushed back to Rose's pale cheeks at the 
heartless words. She bit her lip, but did not speak. 

* An antiquated old soul !* Adine rattled on. * Let her 
stay among the rocks and glens, and not come here to 
be laughed at !* 

* Adine, do not speak so of dear, kind auntie ; and 
remember she is papa's sister.' 

'And remember you that I am your sister, your elder 
sister, and don't speak to me so saucily ! Where is Phoebe ? 
I want her to arrange my wreath.' 

* Your '— 

* My wreath for the ball to-night.* 

* Adine, you will not, cannot go !' said Rose, much dis- 
tressed. 

* Cannot ! why ? M. St. Clair is to be there. We have 
made it all up, Rosie,' in a natural, eager tone. * He 
is going to-night simply to meet me. He is done with 
Angeline, and Louise, and — all but me ! ' As she spoke, 
she rang violently for Phoebe. 

Rose exclaimed, *0h, papa! he will be startled !' And 
the next moment she had glided into the invalid's room. 
All, however, was still and quiet. Gilbert kept watch, and 
the General lay in a soft, refreshing sleep. 

* If he sleeps, he lives ! ' had been Dr. Hooper's brief, 
blunt remark as he quitted the sick-room after his first 
visit. And the General slept, and lived. 

Days and weeks passed slowly on, and all the good 
doctor's hopes were surely realizing themselves. 

With the blessed conviction that her father was recover- 
ing, Rose felt equal to any exertion, and her face was 
radiant with happiness. The under-current of her joy was 
too sweet and deep for anything to disturb her tranquillity. 

U 
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True, the surface was often ruffled by the present existing 
storms of her life ; but her soul — her being — was anchored 
on the Rock, and nothing could move or shake her peace. 
Nay, these very storms seemed only to rivet the more 
strongly the roots of her faith and love. 

* What a first-rate nurse you are !' said Dr. Hooper one 
morning, as he found Rose at her usual post in her ^thor's 
room. *The air is so wonderfully cool, and everything 
looks so fresh and pleasant, without any of those abomin- 
able fcU-dc-rals with which most ladies will crowd a room. 
It's quite a treat, General, to visit you,' taking the sick man's 
hand in his, and applying his fingers to the pulse. 

' My bonnie blue bell i' was all the fond father codd 
say. 

* And she actually seems to bloom and flourish with the 
confinement,' continued the doctor. * I wish some of our 
jaded, blue-devilled victims of this hotbed of gaiety would 
take a leaf out of your daughter's book, sir.' 

Very fresh and lovely did the young girl look in her 
exquisitely white morning dress, her sweet features seeming 
just a little more delicate than hitherto ; while the dazzling 
beauty and transparency of her complexion might have 
excited an anxious fear, but for the general look of health 
which pervaded her fine form. The glorious wavy golden 
hair was gathered in careless profusion in a net of fanciful 
Indian workmanship, from the frail boundaries of which it 
seemed eager to escape. 

* You must, however, banish the young lady now and 
then from her shrine, sir,' said the doctor, with a look of 
interest at father and child. 

* You must come with my daughter Hetty and me,' turn- 
ing to Rose, * for a scamper some day away into the Black 
Forest.' 

The General's eyes brightened. 
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* Thank you so very much/ answered Rose. *When 
Aunt Hannah comes, we shall see.* 

Miss Alfrey was unremitting in her kind, thoughtful 
attentions, and by her cheerfulness and helpful counsels 
shed a stream of sunlight across Rose's solitary path. Lord 
Doveton had joined his sister in her residence at Baden, 
and he and Charles made many errands to the quiet little 
villa at Breitzen. 

One evening Rose sat by her father. He was brighter 
and better than he had been at all since his illness, and 
was listening with interest while Rose read to him from a 
book Florence Alfrey had lent them. Suddenly a carriage 
stopped at the door, from which a gentleman sprang, and 
carefully assisted a lady to alight. A glance revealed Aunt 
Hannah ; a second, that her companion was Howard Eccles. 

Rose hastily laid down her book. The General looked 
nervously at her. He was always suspicious now of excite- 
ment or fuss. 

* Well, Rosie?' lifting himself feebly up. 

* It is dear Aunt Hannah.' 

Poor Miss Burgoyne was unprepared to find her brother 
so feeble and ill ; yet his welcome of her was so very cheer- 
ful and warm, that she became temporarily re-assured. 
After a short talk she left him, and gathering up the stream 
of cloaks, shawls, and bags which flowed behind and around 
her, she betook herself to her room ; many pleasant talks 
being in store, the brother and sister hoped, when the 
invalid's strength should be increased. 

* What an atom of a room, Phoebe V exclaimed Miss 
Burgoyne as the young maid appeared. * What on earth 
has brought you all into a pigeon-hole like this ? I declare 
that couch would scarcely hold Flap 1 Poor fellow ! to 
think of his lonely lot !' 

As Rose sat in the quiet sick-room, she thought with 
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gratitude over her many blessings — her father's fevour- 
able progression to health, the safe arrival of Aunt Hannah, 
their present quiet and inexpensive dwelling; while the 
crowning gladness of her heart was caused by the fact of 
her having this day been enabled, * a very little,' to speak 
to her father of her own new-bom hope for her soul, and 
about Jesus. 

How she had been praying for this, the walls of her bare 
room could have told. And with her prayers she added 
the use of all available means, and she humbly strove to 
adorn the doctrine of her Saviour in her daily, hourly life. 
But it was a hard battle indeed. Many times she felt as if 
Satan and her own evil heart would overwhelm her ; as if 
she must yield to the temper and irritation caused by so 
many things in her changed and clouded life. But this 
very revelation of the evil of her own heart brought her 
ever and again to her Redeemer's feet And from Him 
she received all needed grace and strength, daily life, and 
daily bread. 

* What would have become of me now,' she thought, * if 
all this had overtaken me in my unchanged state ; if I had 
not first known the love of Jesus, which passeth knowledge ? 
He holds me by His strong arm! He makes me glad, 
even when troubles abound 1' 

* How neat this room looks, Rosiel' said Miss Burgoyne, 
as she rejoined her niece in the drawing-room. * Those 
flowers are splendid !' 

* Are they not, auntie ? And this is your place,' wheeling 
in a low, cosy-looking arm-chair. 

* Very, very small, however ; absurdly, unhealthily small ! 
Shut the window, please. Oh dear, it is bare !' looking 
ruefully round, with an oppressed sort of air. * And where 
are Adine and Hew?' Miss Burgoyne uttered these last 
words in a hushed under-tone, as if doubtful from what nook 
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or comer something German or French might not dart 
forth. * And, my dear, are there any Jesuits in or about the 
house ? And how long must we stay in this poky place ?' 

All Rose's reply to this catalogue of questions was to 
pour out a nice cup of tea, and assist her aunt to the 
tempting-looking viands on the table, in the way she knew 
she best liked. But the small rooms, and, on the whole, 
rather decayed look of things generally, in this continental 
cottage, powerfully impressed Aunt Hannah. The pro- 
tracted absence, too, of her nephew and niece was another 
string on which to harp ; and it was with great difficulty that 
Rose could avert, which she longed to do for this one night, 
until her aunt should be rested and recovered, the disclosure 
of the complicated disasters under which, as a family, they 
now lay. 

* How very nice it was, auntie,' said Rose, as, having 
finished their meal, and sent off the tea equipage, she took 
a seat at her aunt's feet, — * How very nice it was, having 
Howard Eccles for an escort here !* 

* Oh, dear, I could never have managed, without him. 
He is a delightful youth. If I had been his own mother, 
he could not have treated me with greater respect or care. 
He has been such a comfort, too, since you have been 
away.' 

* Why, has he been so much at Mossknowe ?' 

* He became ill after joining them all in London, and 
was obliged to return to Mossknowe. He is but very weak 
and delicate, I fear. But the country air and occupations 
revived him again. Lady Lucy told me that they wish 
him now to give up a profession, and turn farmer. It is 
the only thing that seems to suit him, and the doctors ad- 
vise that.' 

* Dear Howard ! I thought he looked pale and wearied 
this evening.' 
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* Oh, but he has a spirit that would wear out the strong- 
est body ! He is so good and unselfish, always thinking of 
others, and sparing no trouble for their advantage. But I 
like the fanning idea. It will keep him at home. The 
next difficulty will be to get a farm in the neighboiuhood. 
Sir George's larger farms are let on long leases, so he can't 
get them. If the General would let Mains to him, that's 
the very thing for him, only the house is poor.' 

* Is the lease of Mains out ?' asked Rose. 

* Just expiring. But I rather think, if the General is to 
be resident at home now, he will wish to retain it in his 
own hands. Only I don't think soldiers make good far- 
mers, and it would be a terrible thing to lose his money 
on his own lands. Howard, on the contrary, has a great 
deal of knowledge about country matters.' 

* What has brought him here, Aunt Hannah ? ' 

* I thought, of course, it was study,' with a sarcastic toss 
of the little screw curls, * but it seems the doctors advise 
the baths and waters here to brace him up. It was a lucky 
thing for me they did. He is to stay with friends of the 
name of Alfrey.' 

At this moment the door was thrown open, and three 
gentlemen were announced — Mr. Eccles, Lord Doveton, 
and the Honourable Charles Alfrey. Half an hour passed 
quickly and pleasantly away. Howard had much to tell 
and to say to Rose, but the present was no fitting time. 

* Now,' he exclaimed, starting up, * we must be com- 
passionate, Miss Burgoyne,' looking kindly at Aunt Han- 
nah ; * you have had a fatiguing journey, and must long 
for rest and quiet.* 

* Ah, yes,* said Lord Doveton, who, however, looked as 
if he thought the visit a remarkably short one. * Florence,* 
he continued, addressing Rose, * begs her love to you, and 
she hopes you will give us all the great pleasure of your 
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company at luncheon on Friday afternoon, and accompany 
us to the old castle.* 

Rose, as had hitherto been her invariable custom, was 
preparing to excuse herself, when Aunt Hannah imme- 
diately replied : 

* Certainly she shall go. She needs some amusement; 
and now I am here, she must have her share. You will 
take very good care of her, I know.' 

And so it was settled, and the gentlemen bade a 
courteous good-night. 





CHAPTER XXXL 



THE OLD CASTLE. 



gRIDAY rose bright and beautiful. The General 
was progressing most favourably, and Aunt 
Hannah was a little more reconciled to the 
' pigeon-hole.' Indeed, she was now aware of 
the real and neariy ruined state of their affairs, and had 
borne the shock bravely. She expressed no surprise at 
the account which it was quite necessary to give her of the 
true character and habits of Hew and Adine. 

' It was precisely what was to be expected,' she declared. 
And the undisguised and very rude way in which Adine 
and Madame L'Estrange scoffed at the prim, old-fashioned 
dress and manners of Miss Burgoyne, did not improve the 
already strongly prejudiced feelings of that lady. She 
spent most of het time when they were in the house in 
the General's room, and they were so very rarely at home, 
that there was but little intercourse between them. 

The General was forbidden to talk or exert himself at 
present about Hew's affairs. He took the comfort, however, 
of knowing that Mr. Clifford was busily occupied about 
them, and his trust in his friend's judgment and principle 
enabled him to bear his enforced quiescence more patiently 
than otherwise he could possibly have done. 
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Whatever reasons or excuses Madame UEstrange and 
Adine made for their long absences and late hours — and 
these were of a very miscellaneous kind — Rose knew that 
their whole time was spent at the Kursaal, with the occa- 
sional variation of a ball or concert. 

Rose had just completed, with Phoebe's aid, the domestic 
arrangements for the day. Every want for the sick-room 
was remembered, fresh flowers adorned the drawing-room, 
Aunt Hannah's knitting wool was wound for her, and 
pleasant books to wile away the hours in the General's 
room were provided ; and now Phoebe was arranging her 
young lady's toilette, secretly rejoicing at the pleasant 
excursion which was in store for her on this glorious 
day. 

* You have made this hat look new again, Phoebe,* said 
Rose, smiling, as she lifted the tasteful little article. * That 
ostrich feather papa gave me is beautiful !' 

*Very handsome. Miss Rose. And your green dress 
looks so cool and fresh !* 

Phoebe thought how much her young lady would be 
admired to-day. 

* And I shall hear from Mr. Howard all about Simple Sam, 
Phoebe. He is doing so nicely, working in the garden at 
Willanslee, and — and — so happy in his Christian life.* 

* So mother writes me, Miss ; and that he is wiser and 
stronger too.* 

* It is a wonderful thing how the love of Jesus brings out 
all one's faculties and powers, and stirs one up to make the 
most of all one's gifts and talents !* 

* Oh yes. Miss. And, as Dr. Binning said one day, if a 
shoeblack is a Christian, he should strive to be the best 
possible shoeblack.' 

Rose listened with pleasure as Phoebe spoke. Some 
gracious change was in her heart too. She had felt sure 
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there was, from her recent observation of Phoebe's ways; 
but now she listened with joy to her words. 

'And mother says, Miss Rose, that Sam is a perfect 
example; that when his poor head is bad, and the passionate 
temper comes on, he runs away to some comer, and prays 
so earnestly that Jesus will help him to be quiet Sam 
has spoken as an example to me many a time since mother 
wrote me that For oh, Miss Rose, I never know how 
Miss Adine is to speak to me ! She is better-humoured 
than she was, but last night I never saw any one so excited 
as she was. I think it my duty to tell you. Miss Rose; 
and she is so discontented with everything here.* 

* Are you sewing as much for her as ever, Phoebe ?' 

* More, Miss ; far, far more ! I did not get to bed till 
three this morning, finishing that white lace dress.* 

'You must not sit up so late another night, Phoebe. 
Aunt Hannah will forbid you.* 

* Oh, Miss Rose,' said the poor girl, her eyes filling with 
tears, * I could sit up night and day tor you; but it's dread- 
ful to be always trying to do one's best, and never feeling 
that one pleases after all !' 

* But, Phoebe, even if one doesn't please one's fellow- 
creatures, if it is all done with an eye to Christ and His 
will, there's a great help and joy in that.' 

* Oh yes ! Just as I often feel, Miss, that if other people 
mistake and misunderstand my ways and meaning, mother 
would be sure to take me up, and be pleased to know that 
I was even trying to do the right' 

* And,' said Rose, * " As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you, saith the Lord." ' 

Phoebe's eyes brightened as she said : 

* It is such a comfort to pray, Miss Rose, and to feel that 
God sees our hearts, and knows all our very desires after 
Him.' 
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* Yes, Phoebe ; and that He is the author of the very first 
breathings after Himself, and will work in us both to will 
and to do of His good pleasure.* 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
Miss Alfrey, Lord Doveton, and Howard; and Rose left the 
house with a glad and grateful heart, at the thought that 
Phoebe also was tasting and seeing that God is good. 

How true is it, that the heart which habitually is in a 
thankful frame of mind will ever find mercies for which to 
be thanking God ! 

The expedition to the old castle ruins was a very pleasant 
and successful one. There were two other young ladies of 
the party — the Miss Katons — and the day was all that could 
be desired. 

Lord Doveton was very devoted in his attentions to Rose ; 
and his highly cultivated mind and very decided Christian 
principles, combined with great amiability of disposition, 
rendered him an agreeable and interesting companion. 
Altogether free from meaningless compliments, his admira- 
tion for Rose was amusingly simple and undisguised. He 
risked his limbs to snatch flowers ofif a giddy projection, 
because she thought them pretty, shaded her from the heat, 
and sheltered her from any breath of cold air which might 
be supposed to blow, and could not leave her side for five 
consecutive minutes. From conversation on ordinary sub- 
jects, his Lordship passed to talk to her of his estate, and 
his plans for the good of the tenantry. His perfectly un- 
conscious and simple pleasure in thus descanting on his 
projects greatly charmed Rose, while his genuine anxiety to 
prove himself a good steward of the trust committed to his 
care enlisted her interest and sympathy. But when to-day 
he passed to asking her opinion on sundry points, and 
whether she thought it would be possible for her to live 
away from her own Highland home, she took alarm. Not 
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True, the surface was often ruffled by the present existing 
storms of her life ; but her soul — her being — ^was anchored 
on the Rock, and nothing could move or shake her peace. 
Nay, these very storms seemed only to rivet the more 
strongly the roots of her faith and love. 

* What a first-rate nurse you are !* said Dr. Hooper one 
morning, as he found Rose at her usual post in her father's 
room. 'The air is so wonderfully cool, and ever3rthing 
looks so fresh and pleasant, without any of those abomin- 
able fcU-^-rcUs with which most ladies will crowd a room. 
It's quite a treat, General, to visit you,' taking the sick man's 
hand in his, and applying his fingers to the pulse. 

* My bonnie blue bell !* was all the fond father could 
say. 

* And she actually seems to bloom and flourish with the 
confinement,' continued the doctor. * I wish some of our 
jaded, blue-devilled victims of this hotbed of gaiety would 
take a leaf out of your daughter's book, sir.* 

Very fresh and lovely did the young girl look in her 
exquisitely white morning dress, her sweet features seeming 
just a little more delicate than hitlierto ; while the dazzling 
beauty and transparency of her complexion might have 
excited an anxious fear, but for the general look of health 
which pervaded her fine form. The glorious wavy golden 
hair was gathered in careless profusion in a net of fanciful 
Indian workmanship, from the firail boundaries of which it 
seemed eager to escape. 

* You must, however, banish the young lady now and 
then from her shrine, sir,' said the doctor, with a look of 
interest at father and child. 

* You must come with my daughter Hetty and me,' turn- 
ing to Rose, * for a scamper some day away into the Black 
Forest.' 

The General's eyes brightened. 
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* There is nothing here in itself really worth living for,' 
said Howard. * Apart from Christ, everything seems trifling 
and small. But in Him, and with the blessing of His 
love, the obscurest lot is ennobled, the smallest event is 
redeemed from trifling and insignificance.' 

* And what a beautiful world this still is ! * said Rose, 
looking upwards and around upon the romantic loveliness. 
* I often think how good it was of God to leave so much 
of blessing and beauty in a world blighted with sin and the 
curse. The sky, the green fields, the shady woods, and 
the resounding sea, how full they all are of loveliness and 
grandeur ! Dr. Binning,* and she coloured as she spoke, 
'suggested thoughts like these in our travels and talks. 
He used to speak of the common comforts of life being 
so essential to our welfare, and yet from their very com- 
monness so seldom remembered with gratitude.' 

* How well I know,' said Howard, * the richness of that 
consecrated mind of his ! How he did revel in the beauties 
of nature, specially of Willanslee !' 

* And is his old uncle as hard and relentless as ever ?* 
asked Rose. 

*I have not once spoken to him on the subject,' 
answered Howard. * Osmond laid his commands upon 
me to that effect. His one concern about the old man 
is his soul ; and there is much to encourage one in his 
state at present. He is getting frail, frail, misses Osmond 
terribly, likes without asking to hear about him, and never 
wearies listening to a book which Osmond sent him after 
he left.' 

' What is the book ?' 

* God*s Way of Peace^ a remarkable volume, which seems 
to clear away from one's mental vision every mist and doubt, 
and to bring the inquiring soul face to face with the Lamb 
of God.' 
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* Really ! And docs Dr. Binning know of this interest 
about his soul ?' 

* Oh yes ; I tell him all.' 

* How remarkable, if his going away, and the sending of 
that book, should be the means of accomplishing what he 
so greatly longs for — his uncle's conversion I* 

* Very remarkable indeed ; and, to my mind, a striking 
comment on the command to follow out our convictions 
in regard to duty, looking up for God's blessing, even 
although these convictions appear to carry us in Ae very 
teeth of our most cherished desires and longings.* 

* Do you not think old Sir Harry will relent yet about 
Willanslee?' 

* I do not think he will do anything at present ; and my 
only fear is, that he may be cut off suddenly, and before 
the deed is revoked. If I might follow out my own de- 
sires, I would speak to him at once upon the subject But 
such was Osmond's fear of the injurious effect upon his 
uncle's mind of the mixing up of that subject with our 
efforts for his soul, that he forbade me to speak at all about 
it. All his desire is, that his soul should live ; and for the 
attainment of this great end, in the use of prayerful means, 
he deems no sacrifice too great.' 

* How disinterested and noble, is it not ? ' said Rose. 

* Singularly so. His very example helps one on im- 
mensely : so many professing Christians speak, but do not 
act ; utter high-sounding words, but fail pitifully in act and 
deed. Osmond is altogether different His life speaks; 
and while a preacher has but one voice, example has a 
thousand tongues.' 

*It has indeed. I, too, feel constantly helped and 
strengthened by just thinking of him,' said Rose simply, 
* and of the reality of his Christianity in each detail of daily 
Hfe.' 
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Howard looked earnestly at Rose as she spoke, and 
thought of their walk home from nurse's cottage the night 
before she started on these travels. He remembered her 
impatience at the faintest approach to sacred subjects ; her 
exclamation of surprise at Osmond's decision ; her weari- 
ness and discontent with her * slow, dull home ;' and her 
feverish restlessness to plunge into the world's ways and 
pleasures. And now, here they were talking together of 
the great things of God ; she thirsting for more grace, 
more help in the divine life, and bravely, prayerfully fight- 
ing the good fight of faith. He knew, too, of the terrible 
blow and blight that had fallen upon her father's fortune — 
of the ruin and poverty that stared the fair girl in the 
face ; and as he looked at her in her fresh, radiant 
beauty, he blessed God for having first drawn her to Him- 
self. The storm might rage, but she was safe in the clefts 
of the Rock. He rejoiced in the privilege of being here 
her chosen, trusted friend, and felt gratified by the sweet 
confidence she reposed in him. 

A long pause ensued, during which each was busy in 
thought 

'There is Doveton,' at last said Howard, smiling, as 
his Lordship was seen stalking towards them, in a rather 
depressed sort of style. * He is scarcely himself to-day — 
not so charming as usual — distrait I He looks as if he 
had some secret to disclose. Rose, and much as if he 
wished me on the other and far-off side of this rocky height. 
I must take myself off, in self-defence 1' And he sprang 
lightly up. 

* Oh, Howard, please don't ! ' said Rose, flushing deeply. 
But the young man, gracefully lifting his cap, moved away. 
At this moment Miss Alfrey, disengaging herself from Miss 
Jocelyn Katon, seated herself beside Rose, and Howard 
joined her friend. 
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* My brother,* said Miss Alfrey sweetly, * has begged me 
to ask you to give him a few minutes' talk, Miss Burgoyne.' 

* Mr. Alfrey ? ' 

* No, Doveton.' 

* We have had a long talk already,* answered Rose. 

* Well, he wants another. But perhaps I have disagree- 
ably interfered with Mr. Eccles and you, dear.' And she 
looked anxiously at Rose. 

* Oh no, no ! Howard and I have said all we have to 
say, at present at least. But what does Lord Doveton 
want to speak about again ? ' 

* Cannot you guess ? ' 

* You don't mean ' — said Rose, and the colour rushed 
from her cheeks, * that * — 

* That he is profoundly in love with you, darling, and 
longs to tell you so, and to hear from your own lips if he 
may hope to * — 

* Oh !' said Rose eagerly ; ' tell him he must not — I can- 
not — I— cannot indeed ! * 

* You are engaged ? * 

< N-o — oh no ! ' answered Rose quickly ; * but ' — ^with 
sparkling eyes, as she felt the awkwardness and peculiarity 
of her position — * oh, pray do not let your brother speak 
of it, Miss Alfrey. Florence, I cannot I am making up 
my mind to be a maiden aunt, like you,* she added coax- 
ingly. *You are my very beau-ideal; and I have been 
quietly taking private lessons from you.* 

Lord Doveton, however, was too much in earnest, and 
too greatly alarmed by the privileged friendship of Howard, 
to be able longer to refrain from speaking to Rose on the 
subject so near his heart. He therefore managed to secure 
a short tte-d-tete before they returned home. His declara- 
tion was manly and straightforward. He told her of his 
deep and growing love and admiration for her ; of his con- 
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viction that he should be able to make her happy : for 
were they not one in faith and love, and would not theirs 
be a happy life to be spent together, with the same aims 
and hopes ? He remembered the shortness of their ac- 
quaintance; and all he at present sought was permission 
to visit her, in the fond hope that she might learn to reci- 
procate his deep, tender love. 

* I cannot encourage you in such an expectation,' said 
Rose blushingly, but decidedly. * I should never learn. 
Do not, pray, think of me any more.' 

Urgently he entreated, but Rose would not yield. 

Yet it was a brilliant lot she was putting from her. Lord 
Doveton himself, an amiable Christian man ; his position 
noble, and his wealth immense ; the life she should lead in 
the beautiful country-seat, so congenial both to her natural 
tastes and her sanctified aims ; Florence to be her sister ; 
and oh, what a bright home for her father too ! For his 
Lordship had, in the most delicate possible manner, hinted 
his desire that no plans or fulfilled wishes of his should 
separate Rose from those so dependent on her love and care. 

*And why,' she asked herself, as at the close of this 
exciting day she found herself once more within the walls 
of her own tiny room, ' why had she acted so ? Why was 
she putting from her lovers and friends ?' Ah, because her 
heart was not her own now to give away. 

In the sweet, happy intercourse which had taken place 
between Osmond and herself, the great concerns of her 
soul had swallowed up all other things ; and then also she 
beUeved him to be Maud's lover. In this idea she had 
been mistaken, and she woke up to the fact of her love 
for Osmond. She had no heart now to give to any other, 
and her present duty was plain. Yet was her spirit sick 
and faint as she thought this evening of her own dark 
earthly prospects. 

X 
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In her home she found trouble and anxiety. Adine liad 
gone out eariy in the morning, and had never returned; 
and when she left the villa, she had contrived to take 
with her dresses and jewels. Now did Rose's heart fed 
the great want of some earthly protector and friend — some 
one on whose manly counsel and love she should have a 
claim to help and guide her. 

But she had a Friend — one in whose hand are all our 
hearts, and whose love and wisdom are infinite. To Him 
she went with her weary spirit and aching heart, and poured 
out all her case ; and from Him she found relief. Light- 
ened and cheered, she went down with a face bright and 
sweet to enliven her father and Aunt Hannah with an ac- 
count of her excursion to the old castle ruins. 

Later in the evening, as they sat in the General's room, 
a note was brought to Rose. It was a counterpart of the 
little pink, scented effusion she had received in "Paris on 
her first day there, and was from Adine too. 

Rose opened it, and read as follows : 

* Dearest Rose, — Look at my signature, and you will 
learn my happiness. We are married, and are going to 
travel for a time, and dwell, I hope, in Paris, that Eden 
of life. Madame L'Estrange begs you will excuse her 
being any longer your guest. M. L'Estrange has returned, 
and she finds it dull, and far from everything in your litde 
cottage. My love to papa. I knew he would object, he is 
so " Protestant ;" but now it is un fait auompli, he will not 
be angry with me. I have saved him every trouble and 
expense. — ^Your loving and joyful sister, 

Adine E. St. Clair.' 

* What is that. Rose ?' asked the General, as she finished 
reading. 
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* A note from Adine, papa,* said Rose gently, rising, and 
kneeling down beside him as he reclined upon his couch. 

* Ah ! what about ?' 
' She is married.' 

' Married !* starting up. 

* To M. St. Clair, papa.* 

* What did she mean by going about it in that way ? 
How clandestine and — and — undutiful ! But what is to 
be done, Hannah?* he asked, looking anxiously at his 
sister, who was stunned by the catastrophe. 

* Oh, it is dreadful ! * said the lady on recovering her 
composure ; * disgraceful I call it ! Leaving her father's 
house in such a way ! Of course he — the — Monsieur — 
what is his name ? — is a Papist ?* 

* I am not sure what he is,' said the General. 

* But, auntie,* said Rose, * I think he is an amiable sort 
of man ; and Adine is sincerely attached to him. Oh, I 
hope it will turn out well !* And a thrill of sisterly feeling 
swept over her heart 

* I rather like St. Clair,* said the General after a long 
pause. * And if they love one another* — 

* Ah, but a Papist and a runaway marriage !* said Aunt 
Hannah bitterly ; * terrible for a Burgoyne !* 

Rose tried to cheer her aunt and father by endeavouring 
to take a hopeful view of the matter ; and the effort did 
her and them good. 

* St. Clair is rich, is he not ?' said the General. 

* I believe so— very rich,* answered Rose. * And when 
Adine likes him, papa !* 

* Yes, yes ; it was dull enough for her here, poor girl !* 
he added sadly ; * and duller still for you. Rosebud.' 

* Oh no, no ; I like it so much 1 And now you are 
getting well, papa, we shall all be so happy 1* And she 
laid her glowing cheek upon his breast. 
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* She is your child, Hannah,' said the fond father as Rose 
left the room. * Would that I had acted on your advice 
about the other two ! But, alas, it is too late now — too 
late !* 

He closed his eyes wearily, and an expression of pain 
passed over his wan, sad brow. Aunt Hannah did not 
speak, but the kind words fell sweetly and soothingly into 
her maiden heart 





CHAPTER XXXIL 



SEEING THE WORLD. 



^AYS passed away; and while the gay season was 
still at its height, time glided along with our 
little party at Breitzen in a comparatively placid 
and uneventful way. All Mr. Clifford's arrange- 
ments on Hew's behalf came at last to a close, and the 
young man eagerly longed to set forth to his distant sphere. 
His parting with his family was cool and gentlemanly. No 
emotion was visible, no regretful remorse was expressed at 
the dire trouble and distress into which, by his selfishness 
and sin, he had brought them alL His ingenious and 
fertile imagination was taxed to the last moment to devise 
expedients for extorting money, and a dark scowl hung 
over his handsome features a^ he bade them all farewell, 
and sarcastically bemoaned his fate at having to begin this 
new chapter of his life in circumstances and style so alto- 
gether unworthy of his ancestral house. All that his kind 
though now impoverished friends could do for his welfare 
was done, and Mr. Clifford was untiring and most generous 
on his behalf; And so the blighted youth went forth to 
retrieve, if it should be possible, in a foreign land what he 
had wasted and wrecked in his own. Nor was hope dead 
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in the sad hearts he left behind ; for away in the deep 
solitude, and in the lonely hours of his adopted home, 
might the small, still voice be heard and listened to, which 
amid the tumult and excitement of the gay whirl had been 
all unheeded and unheard. He was gone from them, friend- 
less, homeless. All they could now do for him was to pray. 

*For your health's sake. Miss Burgo)me, it is really 
incumbent upon you to move out a little more,' said 
Howard to Aunt Hannah one evening shortly after HeVs 
departure ; * and for Rose's toa She was looking exceed- 
ingly pale last night, I thought. Alfrey and I have come 
to coax you both out on this perfection of an evening. 
Say — shall it be a drive or walk ?' 

Aunt Hannah had not as yet visited the gardens, nor 
heard the celebrated band in the pleasure-grounds. So, 
after much persuasion and argument, she was completely 
taken by storm, and suffered herself to be led off by her 
gallant young cavaliers, very much, Charles mentally said, 
as a captive might have been marched to the Black Hole 
in Calcutta, 

The scene was the gayest of the gay. Beauty and fashion 
fluttered in the brilliant sunshine, and moved gracefully 
along to the strain of the fine band. 

* What a very queer-looking group !' said Howard to Rose, 
as, having left Aunt Hannah to Charles Alfre)^s kind care, 
they walked towards the building. *Just look!' And he 
pointed to three figures before them. * What an interesting- 
looking girl, and what a grim old dowager beside her! 
And what are they ever doing ?' he continued, his gravity 
fairly upset, as he perceived that the trio were gathered 
round a cage, within which fluttered and flapped a green 
paroquet 

Rose's eyes sparkled, as she hastened forward to meet 
Annette Stanhope and Miss Home Waddell. 
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*0h, you're here!* said Miss Waddell gruffly, holding 
out her hand to Rose, and raising her head from the cage, 
over which she bent with a look of agony. * Oh dear, oh 
dear, Polly is ill ! Upon my word, I think he has taken a 
fit What do you think, sir ?' addressing Howard, who now 
came forward, without a word of ceremony or introduction. 

* He looks uncommonly like it,' said Howard, greatly 
tickled at the grotesque appearance of the party before 
him, and surprised that they should claim the acquaintance 
of his young friend ; * and the sooner you get him away 
from this the better. Madam,* lifting his hat. 

* I'm not Madaniy she said fiercely, elevating her eye- 
brows. * Miss Burgoyne has put you up to that, I fancy,' 
darting an angry glance at Rose, who was by this time in 
close conversation with Annette. 

* What can have induced you, pray, to bring a parrot 
here ?' continued Howard, as the lumbering cage and its 
screaming occupant came more prominently into view. 

* What has induced you, sir, to come walking here this 
evening ? The love of company, excitement, and pleasure ? 
Well ! Although dumb creatures cannot tell their feelings 
and tastes, I can interpret them, and I brought my bird to 
view this gay scene — to see the world in fact. It will never 
forget it !' 

* Never, to its dying day,' said Howard, much amused. 
* But, seriously, you must take it home directly. It is 
going mad with excitement and fright* 

By this time a crowd was gathering round the cage ; and 
Miss Home Waddell, whose feelings of wrath at the on- 
lookers, and fright for the fate of her bird, were fast work- 
ing into firenzy, darted words and looks on all sides the 
reverse of cheerful or polite. A large pocket-handkerchief 
was at last extracted out of the depths of her huge pocket, 
and thrown over the cage, and in this humiliating, blind- 
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folded condition Poll was borne from die gay pleasure- 
grounds. 

' Is she mad ?' asked Howard <A Rose, as the procession 
took its departure in a Toiture, 

* Parrot-naad,' answered Rose, laughii^ menily. * They 
have only arrived in Baden to-day ; and Annette tells me 
she begged to be allowed to hasten at once to see us. Bat 
no, she and Beatson must come here, not for their amuse- 
ment, but to introduce Polly to the Kursaal !' 

*Was there ever such daftness?' said Howard. *But 
what a sweet girl that seems ! Who is she ?' 

Rose told Howard as much of Annette's history as there 
was time for, adding : 

*They are only to make a short stay here; because a 
doctor at Venice, who made ftm of the parrots, told Miss 
Waddell that the continental air was withering their lungs, 
and that some day she would find them shrivelled and 
dead. One verified his prediction, and expired at Venice, 
and the old lady is frantic in her apprehension for the 
survivor.' 

* But you don't mean to say she is leaving the Continent 
for that whimsical reason ?' said Howard. 

* Leaving the Continent for that, and that alone ; and 
straight home they go in a very few days.* 

* Where is their home ?' 

* London.' 

* Well, there is something singularly winsome and attrac- 
tive about that Annette,' said Howard. * I shall feel it 
quite a duty to call, and ask after the intellectual, sight- 
loving parrot.' 

As the season waned the gay visitors dispersed, and 
soon had all disappeared, leaving those who were to spend 
the winter at Baden in a state of remarkable quiescence, if 
not — as in the case of some— extreme dulness and vapidit)'. 
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Such, however, were not the sensations of the Alfrey^, nor 
of our little party at Breitzen. The most pleasant intercourse 
subsisted between the two families ; and Rose's recreations 
consisted in walks and drives with these kind friends, while 
she was now able to attend regularly the diminished, but 
still most interesting, weekly Bible reading. During the 
residence of Miss Home Waddell at Baden, which from a 
few days extended to as many weeks, Annette was a de- 
lightful acquisition. Under Dr. Hooper's judicious but 
quite original treatment of her case, Miss Waddell's health 
for a time improved; but the sudden demise of her sur- 
viving idol was a shock hard and terrible, beneath which 
the iron-hearted woman quivered and shook. That it was 
a relief to every one else concerned, none was so h)rpo- 
critical as to deny; and all that the lady's best friends 
could hope for her was that the feelings now softened and 
touched might flow into channels more rational and right. 

By some remarkable coincidence Howard Eccles found 
himself also detained in Baden, and he, of course, always 
made one in the reading parties and walks. His * love at 
first sight* grew and gathered strength from his further 
acquaintance with Annette ; and as, happily, he had won the 
good graces of Miss Home Waddell, his opportunities for 
seeing her interesting niece were as frequent as his ardent 
heart could desire. Rose was much struck with the change 
which Annette's simple but most genuine Christianity had 
worked, and was daily working, upon her character and life. 
From being a timid, shrinking, almost subservient girl, she 
rose to the quiet and consistent dignity which ever dis- 
tinguishes the being whose daily life is guided by an in- 
visible but unerring spring of action, from one who acts 
from caprice or the dictates of mere feeling or fancy. 
Like a sweet but delicate flower, crushed and cowering 
from some heavy tread upon its mossy bed, but now 
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springing upwards in the fair sunshine; so Annette, in 
the gladness of her new life, exhibited the reality of her 
heaven-bom change in the quiet self-denial and beauty of 
her daily walk. 

She and Rose had many talks about the friends so dear 
to each, and about the concerns of whose souls they felt 
so tenderly solicitous. 

' Papa likes me to read to him every morning from the 
Bible now,' said Rose one day to her friend ; * and says he 
is getting so strong, that he will soon be able to go to 
church. How things do turn round, or rather how our 
heavenly Father orders things to bring about siich happy 
ends ! I believe it was that visit of Sir John Chatto's to 
dear papa, and the book he gave him, that made him thinks 

Yes, Rose, that was a blessed visit to your father's 
sick-room indeed ; but we, who know more of the workings 
of his mind than even you, can tell the reader that you 
yourself are a book, which he has been attentively perusing, 
with its clear, open page unfolding hour by hour. Yes, 
these long, patient hours spent by his side, with that sweet 
cheerful face beaming ever lovingly over him, when others 
were in the gay whirl, bent on pleasure and self-gratifica- 
tion, — these were lines which he could read ; and the quiet 
self-denial to promote Hew's welfare, and the gentle atten- 
tion to Aunt Hannah's countless freaks and whims, — in 
short, the daily life of his beautiful child, — read lessons to 
her observant parent which nought else in all the world 
could have taught. 

The warm sympathy of Annette in all her joy about her 
father was sweet to Rose's heart, and she thought how she 
should miss the pleasant companionship of her friend. 

*And now, Rose,' said Annette one day towards the 
close of their visit to Baden, * I have come to tell you * — 
blushing and sparkling as she spoke. 
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* That you and Howard are engaged,' interrupted Rose, 
springing up and throwing her arms round Annette, who 
laid her burning cheek upon her shoulder. * How very, 
very glad I am !' 

* It is all too good for me ; he is so noble and dear !' 

' He is indeed ! But what a sweet, darling little wife you 
will be to him, Annette ! And we shall be * — ^near each 
other, she was about to say, when she remembered that 
they might never again be at Glenard. 

* Howard leaves this when we do,' continued Annette, 
*and is coming to see mamma — dear mamma — ^and get 
her consent to our marriage. I know how she will like 
him, and Gerty too ; and he will cheer them so, and Gerty 
will perhaps get well again.' 

* And what does your aunt say ?' with a merry twinkle 
in her eye. 

*0h, she is pleased — very; but would not, you know, 
say she is. The only barrier,' continued Annette, with 
a funny little smile, * is, that we both are poor. I don't 
mind it — ^not a bit ; but Howard says mamma may object 
to us being married soon, when he is doing nothing. I 
don't think she will. I could coax mamma into anything 
I wished. But I don't quite see how it is to be managed 
about setting up house, and that sort of thing.' 

* But, Annette, your aunt will surely portion you, her own 
niece, and such a niece ! And to have been with her in 
the life and death of Polly the pet ! Oh, surely that cir- 
cumstance alone will loosen her purse-strings !' And Rose 
laughed a merry, encouraging laugh as she spoke. 

* We intend, of course, living very, very quietly, if we 
live at all,' said Annette, smiling. ' If Howard could stay 
in mamma's cottage, and get something easy to do, how 
nice that would be ! But he could not, I fear ; so I am 
fairly at my wits' end to comprehend where we are to live, 
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or how. What cross-purposes people sometimes play!' 
continued Annette. * Howard tells me Dr. Binning thinks 
you are engaged to him P 

How the colour flew from Rose's cheek as her ftiend 
uttered these words, and the next moment rushed back ! 

* Yes, he does ; and Howard has written to tell him of 
our engagement, and that will put it all right, I am sure.* 

* Put what all right ?* asked Rose almost breathlessly. 

* Everything, darling ! You know how Dr. Binning 
admired you — must have loved you. Yet all the time he 
thought you yrere Howard's fiancke. So Howard tells me 
now.' 

* Has Howard written, Annette ?' 

*Yes, written and posted his letter too,' said Annette, 
smiling. * I saw him do it' 

And Rose said not another word, but threw her arms 
round Annette, and pressed a long, loving kiss upon her 
bright happy face. And Annette, as she walked away from 
Breitzen, thought how rich she was in human affection, 
with a lover in Howard, and a friend in Rose Burgoyne. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

FAR AWAY. 

HE room was shaded and still. Not a single 
breath of cool air stirred, save what the punkah 
produced. The chinks were down, and the 
partial gloom which prevailed was oppressive to 
The apartment was scantily furnished, carpet- 
less, of course, and curtainless. A table and some chairs, 
a Davenport, a medicine chest, and a neat, well-stored 
bookcase, made up the meubles of the room. On a couch 
in one comer lay, still as the air he breathed, its sole 
occupant. The reader has anticipated : yes, it is Osmond 
Binning in his Indian home I Months have elapsed since 
we parted with him at Venice j months, into which have 

been crowded the labour of years. On his arrival at , 

the adopted sphere of his life, he had not recovered from 
the illness caused by the violent heat on the journey out. 
He rallied so far, however, as to begin his work. A house 
was hired ; and on a small scale at first, he commenced 
operations in the district on the principle of the Dispensary 
in Edinburgh. His medical skill was given to all appli- 
cants within certain prescribed hours, the day's work being 
inaugurated by a short religious service, at which all who 
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sought the benefit of his advice were expected to attend. 
The opportunity was taken to impress the audience with 
the spiritual malady with which all were affected, and to 
point them to the great Physician of souls, who, though 
unseen, was near, and ready and able to heal and to save. 

There were strong prejudices in the native mind to an 
arrangement so novel, and therefore suspicious. But the 
firm yet gentle demeanour of the stranger, combined with 
his wonderful insight into the various forms of disease which 
came before him, soon overcame their scruples and dispelled 
their fears. The simplicity of his remedies, not less than 
their efficacy, greatly pleased the people. A single instance 
out of many we shall give, to illustrate the young medical 
missionary's untiring and successful prosecution of his 
work. 

Mustapha, a native Mussulman, whose stalwart firame 
and iron prejudices made him alike independent of medical 
advice and very hostile to this new, strange system, en- 
deavoured to breed mischief and ruin the work. A bigoted 
believer in the doctrines of his Koran, his dark eyes scowled 
on the young doctor whenever he crossed his path, and 
he had even been heard to mutter threats and throw out 
gloomy predictions. One night, when, wearied and worn 
with his toilsome but happy day, the doctor had retired to 
rest, Mustapha found his way to his door. He had tra- 
velled many miles, and his errand was to entreat the Sahib 
to come and see his child. He was ill, very ill ; all the 
native skill was ineffectual : would the good English doctor 
but try to save his life ? The journey was long, through 
a tangled, lonely jungle. Mustapha was an avowed enemy : 
his native duplicity was so great, that his story altogether 
might be a ruse, to wile the obnoxious stranger from his 
home, and make short work with him. Then, even should 
he go, the child might be hopelessly ill. No skill of his 
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might now be able to counteract the bad treatment he 
might have had. And besides, he was weary, and next 
morning's work must be met. All these considerations — 
temptations, Osmond called them — ^rushed with lightning 
speed across his mind. But there came, too, the remem- 
brance of his Lord, who, when exhausted with His day's 
teaching in the temple, and having sought repose at Bethany 
for the night, was tracked by Nicodemus. Did He turn 
away from this anxious seeker? Did He plead the un- 
timely hour. His weariness and need of rest ? Ah, no ! 

*And the disciple is not above his Lord,* thought 
Osmond ; * I will go.* 

And he went. Away through the deep, dark jungle, and 
the open plain, alone and unprotected save by his Omni- 
potent Friend, the young doctor went with Mustapha. 
They reached the hut ; the child still lived. Terrified at 
the miscellaneous and instating remedies which had been 
applied, the little fellow screamed and shrunk from a doctor's 
touch. But the sweet and gentle Sahib, with his pale, 
beautiful face, and tender ways, dispelled his fears. He 
sufiered himself to be examined. The child was ill. But 
sleep and some simple remedies, Osmond believed, would 
begin at least his cure. The excitement into which he had 
been thrown was fast producing fever. And the child, 
resting in Osmond's arms, swallowed the draught, and soon 
fell asleep. Osmond watched the little black boy through 
the still hours ; and when at last he opened his large dark 
eyes, the wandering look was gone, — there was a blessed 
calm. The rapid pulse was steady, and the first act of the 
recovered child was to draw down the loving face, bent so 
soothingly over it, and clasp the young doctor in its little 
arms. 

* You have saved my boy, Sahib,* said Mustapha, while 
the fast-falling tears blinded his eyes ; and throwing him- 
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self on his knees before him, he poured forth a volley of 
thanks. 

Mustapha from that hour was a fast and firm fnend. 

So greatly did the work increase, that Dr. Binning wrote 
home for a friend to join him. And now Dr. Atwood was 
associated with him. His pet project had from the first 
been to build, and if possible endow, a hospital. The 
district in which he laboured was vast — the inhabitants 
were legion. One such edifice, well equipped and con- 
ducted upon his own high principles, would, he felt, be a 
centre of blessing. 

For the attainment of this cherished scheme, Osmond 
wrote to influential friends at home and around him. His 
late father's memory was fragrant still at his station and its 
vicinity. Many rejoiced to lend a helping hand to his dis- 
interested son in so noble a work. The Vaughans, too, 
were indefatigable and very successful in their exertions. 
In an almost incredibly short time a large sum was raised ; 
enough, with what was still further promised, to warrant 
the commencement of the building. A site, not far fi-om 
Osmond's present residence, was obtained, and already 
operations were rapidly advancing. 

But in the very midst of his high hopes he was laid low. 
And now, as the reader has seen at the beginning of this 
chapter, he was lying languid and ill in his cheerless soli- 
tude. Cheerless, did we say? Ah, no ! One had only to 
look at that pale but noble countenance, lighted up as it 
was even now with a smile more of heaven than of earth, 
to learn how tranquil, restful, and submissive he was. Yet 
this prostration of strength was no small trial to the brave 
young spirit It told of probable disappointment in his 
cherished hopes, of blighted aims and plans ; and linked 
with all these high and sanguine anticipations was her dear 
home whose image was enshrined in his heart of hearts. 
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Since the hour they bade farewell at Venice, Rose Bur- 
goyne, in the fragrant memory of her beauty, and now 
consecrated life, had, like the flower whose name she bore, 
scattered sweetness in the solitude of his heart and home. 
Yet, ever and anon, he chid himself for the presumptuous 
thought and dream, and strove to banish them, as alto- 
gether inconsistent with his life of privation and voluntary 
exile. And more : had he not the fear, too well grounded, 
he assured himself, that she was not free to reciprocate his 
strong, deep love ? and the image of Howard Eccles blended 
with the vision of her loveliness, and Osmond strove to 
rejoice in their joy. 

In the midst of his busy life, with so many to claim his 
thoughts and time, Osmond managed to check and chain 
down his thoughts, as they would ever fain have wandered 
towards her. But shut out from active service, and passing 
in his languor and weakness many solitary hours, he found 
himself dwelling with almost painful tenacity upon this 
loved and lovely one. In the delirium of the fever, from 
the effects of which he was still so greatly suffering, he had 
uttered her name so pathetically, so tenderly, that it had 
gone to Dr. Atwood's heart to hear the touching cry. And 
now, on this oppressive day, when we find him so prostrate, 
the inward motions of his heart assured him that soon he 
should be done with everything of earth, and that his meet- 
ing-place with those he loved and cherished so fondly 
would be in the Father's house above. 

He had been in a broken, dozing sort of sleep, when 
suddenly he started, and awoke. Mooniappah, who worked 
the punkah, had dropped asleep at his post, and the next 
moment his young master's slumber was at an end. The 
heat was terrible. Even the natives scarcely remembered 
a season so oppressive. The rice-fields looked parched, 
and, to a casual observer, hopelessly burnt. The banyans 

Y 
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and tamarinds in the grove beyond were grey with dust 
All nature was panting and fainting beneatli the lurid 
skies, which were as brass. In the village of Dahoma, 
close by, the want of rain was beginning to tell fatally upon 
the comfort and condition of the people. The tanks were 
dried up ; and the distress amid the little mud-huts, or bamboo 
sheds, in the narrow dirty streets, was pitiable to witness. 

Through the long stillness which breathed around the 
sick man's couch, as he now tossed feverishly to and fro, 
and called in vain to Mooniappah, a blessed sound broke 
at last A soft rustle, a gentie breeze, is heard. 

' And who is she whose lighted strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane? 
I know that soul-entrancing swell; 
It is, it must be Philomel. 
Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze.' 

Just before the storm burst, the sound of bearers running 
along the compound was heard, and the next moment a 
picturesque figure glided into the apartment, and joining 
hands as in the attitude of prayer, respectfully inquired 
after the Sahib's health. 

* Muratchi !* exclaimed Osmond feebly, as Mr. Vaughan's 
peon stood before him, in his dress of white muslin edged 
with gold lace, and white turban on his head. * Muratchi ! 
Sahib and Mem Sahib well ?* 

* Here, Sahib ! ' pointing to the entrance porch. And 
presently Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan appeared. 

* My dear friend,' said the former, hastening to the couch, 
followed by his wife, *when did this come on?' 

* I am better,' said Osmond ; his looks, however, seeming 
sadly to belie his words. * Better than before at least, 
though still hors de combat,^ And he attempted to raise 
himself to welcome his friends. 
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* Lie still, and we will sit beside you,' said Mr. Vaughan, 
greatly shocked at the extremely changed appearance of 

Osmond. * You must come to our bungalow over at , 

and Emily will nurse you.' 

* Indeed, you must,' said the lady very kindly. * You are 
lonely here,' looking round on the cheerless room. 

* Atwood has not finished his dispensary work yet,' said 
Osmond ; * but he will be here soon, and I am not lonely 
at all,' he added, with a sweet smile. 

■ *Dr. Molesworth is with us,' said Mr. Vaughan. *He 
has be.en out with us in tents for change, and is taking a 
turn in our bungalow now. He will doctor you, Binning, 
my good fellow.' 

As he spoke, vivid flashes of lightning glared into the 
shaded gloomy apartment, followed instantaneously by 
crashing peals of thunder from clouds which seemed right 
overhead. And then the blessed rain fell, and man and 
beast revived. 

Osmond, however, did not rally as he had fondly hoped 
to do when the air should be cooled and cleared ; and so 
feeble and fragile had he become, that he at last willingly 
resigned himself to his kind friend's wishes, and a couple 
of days after their arrival at his station he was on his way 
with them to their residence. During the interval of these 
two days, after his mind had been made up to leave, he 
busied himself in arranging and giving directions for the 
prosecution of the work in his friend Atwood's hands. He 
was a man after his own heart, and would prosecute and 
further all his wishes. 

* My assistant and successor,' he said sadly but kindly 
to the young man, who with a sorrowful heart prepared to 
part with his indefatigable friend, and take upon himself for 
a time the whole burden of the work. 

Osmond believed his own days were numbered. He had 
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longed, if he were now to die, that it might be at his post 
And it is probable that, but for the providential visit of the 
Vaughans, he would then and there have died. But once 
convinced that this wish of his was not his Father's will, he 
quietly acquiesced, and made, even in his feeble state, every 
arrangement that could help and facilitate Atwood's work. 

*• That sound has been music to my ears in my weakness,' 
he said to Mrs. Vaughan in the early morning just before 
they started, while the bearers were lifting him into the 
palanquin. 

• What ?' 

' The sound of the workman's hammer. Ah ! how it is 
progressing,' he added, as with sparkling eyes he gazed 
on the rising hospital ' May you have a glorious, happy 
time, my friend 1' he said to Dr. Atwood, who could with 
difficulty repress his emotion as he bade farewell to his 
friend. 

*One soweth, and another reapeth,' said Dr. Atwood. 
* I am entering into your labours.' 

There were many attending upon Osmond's departure, 
and much demonstration of affection as he bade them all 
farewell. 

* I am too weak, my friends,' he saidto them in their own 
language, *to speak many words. I thank you for your 
confidence in myself. I commend to you once, more the 
great Master whom I serve.' 

He could not speak another word. Mothers held up 
their black babies to catch a glimpse of the good Sahib. 
Men made their salaams, and amid wringing of hands and 
tearing of hair the invalid was borne away from this dear 
spot of his adoption. 

After recovering from the fatigues of the journey, Osmond 
revived considerably. The circumstances in which he was 
placed were very favourable to improvement. Mr. Vaughan's 
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bungalow abounded in comforts. The- apartments, all of 
course on one floor, had every appliance to render them 
cool and pleasant. The verandah into which all the rooms 
opened was charming, and here Osmond passed many 
hours; alone when he chose, or in the company of Mrs. 
Vaughan, who delighted in his society, and rejoiced to 
anticipate his slightest wish. In the evenings they were 
joined by Mr. Vaughan and Dr. Moles worth, but Osmond 
could mingle but little in general conversation. 

The tatties, which were constantly moistened, kept the 
air cool and fresh, and the rich tropical plants and flowers 
which grew luxuriantly in the compound and adjacent 
gardens were a continual feast to the invalid's senses. The 
pink rose and clustering oleander were shaded in back- 
ground by the dark prickly pear or broad plantain, while 
the cork and tamarind trees offered shady resorts in the 
cool of the morning and evening. 

* If anything can make me well, it is surely all this, luxury 
and ease,* said Osmond to Dr. Molesworth as they sat 
together in the verandah one evening, a couple of weeks 
after his arrival at the bungalow ; * yet I do not feel really 
stronger. My nerves seem shattered somehow. Perhaps 
I shall never be well,' he added calmly, but seriously. 

* I don't believe you ever will be here^ in this Eastern 
climate,* replied Dr. Molesworth. * It seems thoroughly to 
relax and unhinge you. But I see nothing to prevent your 
recovery, if — if — you will give up this life and — go home.' 

* Really ?' 

* That is my calm conviction. And I put it to you. Dr. 
Binning, whether it is not your duty to use every means 
within your power to recover your lost health.' 

* I do not think there can be two opinions on the matter. 
But I thought that, if I were to regain strength, it would 
be here, away from what all my kind friends caJl my killing 
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work, although truly to me it has been most blessed, 
happy service.* 

* But since your health has so signally failed, and your 
constitution seems altogether unsuited for such a climate ; 
since, too,' he added kindly, * you have in reality accom- 
plished your errand to poor India — for a thing well begun, 
you know, is half ended— can you not do good service in 
your own country and home ?' 

* Ah ! if the door is really closed upon me in this dark 
land, which at one time seemed so providentially thrown 
open for my entrance, I shall go home, and that joyfully 
too. Is it not a curious freak? But in my hot, feverish 
moments, I have felt as if renewed life would flow through 
my veins if I could but drink some sparkling water from a 
little bum that runs through a glade in my early home. 
So strong has the fancy been, that I have longed for it in 
my very dreams, and almost wept as I started from sleep 
to find that I was not standing by the water's edge.' 

* Go home, go home, young man ; go home at once. And 
be sure you go round the Cape. None of your short cuts, 
mind ; and you will live to bless the day that crabbed old 
Molesworth ever crossed your path.' 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE FtKST SINGING LESSON. 

gUNT HANNAH, can you keep a secret ?' asked 
Rose one evening as she and her aunt sat 

blether in the neat though very small apart- 
ment dignified with the name of drawing- 
room. 

' From whom is it to be kept ?' asked Aunt Hannah, with 
the national caution which she so largely possessed. 

' From papa ; please do, auntie.' And she seated herself 
at her aunt's feet, 'And please lay down your knitting for 
three half-minutes.' 

A year and a half have passed since we parted from 
the little family group at Baden. The General is well and 
vigorous again, although his present residence in London 
has been painful and mortifying. After a very protracted 
sojourn abroad — for he was longer fai of regaining his 
strength than he had at all conceived possible, and Hew's 
matters required much personal attention — he came ti> 
London, and put himself and his affairs into the legal 
clutches of Messrs. Black and White, A time of suspense 
followed, during which interval he and his sister and Rose 
were kindly welcomed as guests both at Colonel Preston's 
SIS 
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and under Sir George Eccles' hospitable roofl At last, and 
much more expeditiously than was at all common with such 
an important firm as theirs, Messrs. Black and White laid 
before their client the true state of his affairs. And a dire 
picture it was. His connection with the fatal Indian con- 
cern, and his conscientious determination to meet honour- 
ably all his liabilities, together with the very heavy and dis- 
graceful debts contracted by Hew, left the General, as he 
had from the first declared he would find himself, a ruined 
man ; the one blink of sunshine which glimmered through 
the dense cloud being the relief caused by the lawyer's 
opinion that Glenard need not be at present sold. 

* The large farms let on lease will yield their rental, of 
course,' said the acute lawyers; *and if we can find a 
tenant for the mansion-house of Glenard and the smaller 
farm of Mains, which falls at the next term into your hands, 
things may jog on, General ; and by retrenchment and care 
on your part, you may yet clear your feet, and hang up 
your hat some fine summer day in your own ancestral halL* 

No sooner was the actual condition of his affairs ascer- 
tained by the General, than he confided it all to Rose. 
From her he had no secrets. He turned to her for counsel 
and strength ; and like her, too, he now carried all his bur- 
dens and cares to a Divine Friend, in whom he also could 
rejoice as a Saviour God. 

They resolved to continue for a time their residence in 
London, or rather, in one of the suburbs of the great city ; 
one reason for such a decision being the possibility of a 
return, in the colder months, of the General's delicate 
health, and the necessity for again repairing to the Con- 
tinent. There was, too, a sensation of relief in being 
distant from the beloved home which would be passing 
into other hands. Altogether, the plan was believed to 
be a good one; and with Annette's ready help, a neat 
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little villa, not far from her mother's ovm cottage, was 
secured at Claphara. * Bee-hive,* Aunt Hannah called it, 
as compared with the * pigeon-hole' at Breitzen; but under 
Rose's loving and tasteful care, 'Sylvan Lodge' soon ac- 
quired a * home and happy look.' 

* Now, auntie,' continued Rose, on the evening alluded 
to, 'will you — can you keep my secret ?' She looked quite 
serious as she spoke. 

Aunt Hannah, whose eye fell fondly on Flap as he lay 
cosily on the hearth-rug — for the autumn evenings were 
turning chill, and a cheerful fire glowed pleasantly — Aunt 
Hannah, we say, remembering how the joyful surprise of 
Flap's arrival had been kept a profound secret from her, 
promised. 

* Well, auntie,' said Rose rapidly, as if afraid to trust her 
voice or feelings long, * I am going to give singing lessons 
to the Miss Irvings, and to that nice Mrs. Willoughby's 
daughters.' 

She laid her head on her aunt's lap, and waited breath- 
lessly to hear her speak. It was a reassuring moment 
Her aunt was silent, and Rose composed herself to say 
further : 

* I could not speak of it to you, auntie darling, till it was 
all settled. Yet I would not enter upon it without telling 
you.' 

* Settled, child ! You, a BurgO)me, teach ! Never, while 
I can prevent it.' And taking off her preserves, she looked 
wildly at her niece. 

* But, auntie, I have promised. And listen just a moment. 
We cannot get papa the expensive wines he is ordered to 
take. He cannot afford to go here or there. Nay, we 
cannot go on living, even in the quiet way we are doing. 
Aunt Hannah. And I should like it so — love to feel I 
was helping you and papa — ^love to be able firom my own 
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earnings to procure this want and the other wish — ^love to 
be useful, and to put out my talents to real purpose.' 

In her eagerness Rose bent forward, and looked beseech- 
ingly into her aunt's face. 

* Useful^ child I Why, what should we ever do without 
you ? You are all, and everything, and a great deal more 
besides, to us. And, Rosie, you are altered now. Not the 
wild, impatient eaglet, as Sir Alexander liked to call you. 
And you are — yes, I will say it out — ^you are fairer than 
ever you were.' And she gazed tenderly on the beautiful 
girl: for was she not lovely in her sweet, simple dress, 
falling gracefully round her slight, elegant form ; and were 
not her large liquid eyes more winning now, and her 
cheeks rosier, and her hair more gloriously golden and 
rich than ever ? So thought Aunt Hannah, as she watched 
the changing looks on her niece's face. 

* No, no, I cannot allow it ! You are too young, and 
— no, no ! To go into public that way ! A Burgoyne !' 

'Public, auntie! We shall be as quiet in Mrs. Wil- 
loughby's drawing-room as here.' 

* Well, but the indignity of the thing 1' changing her 
tactics. * A singing teacher ! A music mistress ! Rose, 
you astonish me. I thought you had more proper pride 
about you.* 

Rose, who was well accustomed to the rapid flights which 
it was her aunt's habit to make in any argumentation or 
debateable ground, merely said : 

* Auntie, help me to get rid of my pride. You do not 
know what I have gone through to come to this. Help me 
to be brave. Help me to cultivate His sweet spirit who 
is meek and lowly, whose I am, and whom I serve.' 

Miss Burgoyne was silent. A long mental process was 
taking place within ; and Rose did not speak, praying in 
her heart that she might be permitted to follow out the 
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dictates of her judgment, and that her aunt might approve 
of the plan. 

* When must you give an answer ?* 

*I promised to begin at Mrs. Willoughby's to-morrow, 
aunt' 

*0h, then it is all settled!' with an inward feeling of 
relief, as she smoothed down her dress, and stooped to stroke 
Flap, while a tear glistened in her eye. * Well, my child, 
God bless and help you! You have my consent' And 
she laid her now trembling hand upon Rose's head. 

* Thank you, my own kind auntie,' said Rose, throwing 
her arms round her neck. * We shall keep our secret only 
till to-morrow night ; by that time I shall have fairly begun ; 
and then we shall share it with papa.' 

• . . • • 

*P'ease, Cousin Osmond, do stay and see the p'etty 
young 'ady who is coming to teach Carry and Jane this 
morning,' said little Minnie Willoughby to 'mamma's 
Cousin Osmond,' as the said favourite relative stood in 
the hall, hat on head, ready to walk out. 

*I will stay to-morrow, darling,' was the answer, as he 
stooped to kiss the chubby little face. 

* To-morrow never comes,' lisped the child half-pettishly, 
repeating the words she had heard her nurse say. 'And 
p'r'aps she will not be here then.' 

* P'r'aps not But indeed, Selina,' addressing Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, who at this moment appeared, * I must go. What 
is the name of Miss Stanhope's house ? Oh yes, I have it 
here,' looking at his pocket-book, 'Brent Lodge. I shall 
hear of the friends I want so much to know about from her.' 

He was just going, when a glance at the little girl's 
flushed, disappointed face, brought him in a moment back 
to her side. 

' Do you really wish me so very much to stay, dear ? Is 
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she so very nice and pretty ?' he asked, hanging up his hat, 
and taking Minnie in his arms. 

* P'etty, p'etty.' 

* Who is she like ? Any one you know, Minnie ?' strok- 
ing the shining hair of the Httle maid. 

* Me show you.' And she jumped from his arms, and 
running before him to the little drawing-room, pointed to 
a small framed picture which hung upon the wall, and said, 
« Ike that.' 

* My mother's likeness,' murmured Osmond. * Like that, 
Minnie ?' 

She nodded her head; and Osmond stood gazing at 
the dear familiar features. 

Meanwhile the young governess arrived, and received 
in the adjoining room a hearty welcome from Carry and 
Jane. 

'Please, Miss BurgO)me,' said Carry, in her bustling, 
eager way; 'please, before we begin, sing us that pretty 
little German air mamma liked so much the other day.' 

Rose seated herself at the piano, and struck a few chords ; 
then she sang. The air was the last song which Osmond 
Binning had sung at the Spliigen hotel, the happy evening 
they spent together there. It was a sacred song, and ex- 
pressive of trust in the great unseen Friend. She poured 
out her very heart in the exquisite strains of the hymn. 
She deeply felt its truth and power ; and when she came 
to the closing words, such a tide of feeling filled her soul, 
such associations of the past were stirred, that, fairly over- 
come, she buried her face in her hands, and silently wept 

Need we say how profoundly amazed and touched 
* mamma's Cousin Osmond ' was, as the familiar air struck 
his ear ? At the first sound ot her voice he had darted to 
the door ot the apartment where she was ; there he stood 
spell-bound; and again, at sight of her tears, he sprang 
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forward ; and when, rallying her spirits, she opened her 
eyes,' it was to find Osmond — yes, Osmond Binning — 
at her side. She gazed strangely upon him, put up her 
hand to her forehead, as if to calm and collect her ideas. 
Was she dreaming or waking ? Or what was all this ? Her 
brain was in a whirl, and the next moment she fell fainting 
back. 

No one who saw the brave, bright girl walk up to Mrs. 
Willoughby's door tliat morning could have told what a 
tumult of feeling she had passed through ere she had been 
able to take this step. But the conflict was over, and won. 

Her will in this sore temporal struggle was now in har- 
mony with her Father's, and the sting and cross were gone. 
Yet the patient, prayerful effort, yes, and the victory too, 
had cost her more than she had herself imagined ; and 
she, who had never been known to faint before, was now 
prostrate and insensible. 

But what a waking up to consciousness was hers ! It 
was to find herself laid on Mrs. Willoughby's dainty couch, 
her hat away, and her hair floating round her face and 
necjt ; while bending over her stood Mrs. Willoughby her- 
self. Very quietly the kind lady soothed and tended her ; 
and the pink colour stole back into her cheeks, and the 
sunlight into her eye. Osmond, as her consciousness re- 
turned, moved behind her couch, that she might be saved 
from any agitation till more restored. As she brightened 
and recovered, a heavy sigh burst forth; and she gently 
murmured, as she looked sadly round the room : 

* I thought it was he — I had seen. It was all a dream, 
I suppose. He was not here, Mrs. Willoughby ?* 

* Who, my dear ?' 

* Osmond — Dr. Binning,' she said, correcting herself, and 
blushing as she spoke. 

The question was answered by Osmond himself, as he 
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sprang forward, and, kneeling down by her side, whispered 
— K)h, so tenderly ! — 

* Indeed it is Osmond, my loved, my beautiful- one ! It 
is no passing dream. How I have longed and craved for 
one look from these eyes again ! * 

She raised herself, and a charming look of mingled hap- 
piness and surprise met his ardent gaze. 

* Am I really not dreaming ?' she at last said, looking up 
into his eager, manly face. * How has it all come to pass ?* 

Long, long the lovers sat together, though to them it 
seemed very brief. Osmond's usual medical skill did not 
fail him in Rose's case ; and when at last Mrs. Willoughby 
ventured back to the room, she found her radiant, beaming, 
herself again. 

* If I had not soon come round,' she said, laughing the 
old merry, ringing laugh, which was music to Osmond's 
ears, * I should have had the infallible cure administered. 
I know him of old, Mrs. Willoughby. He gives no quarter 
to fainters.' 

* Well, whatever his remedies have been, they have proved 
most successful,' said Mrs. Willoughby. 

* I was en route to Miss Stanhope's to get your address,' 
said Osmond to Rose, * when this little maiden,' drawing 
Minnie to his arms, * coaxed me to wait and see — who, 
Minnie ?' 

* Pitty 'ady,' said the little fat, blooming child. 

* Well, Minnie, you have given me a great deal of plea- 
sure to-day, and I shall always follow your advice ; and 
now you must eat this peach to please me.' 

And he pared and prepared the delicious fruit for the 
expectant and delighted Minnie, who henceforth associated 
peaches with Miss Burgoyne in such a close bond, that no 
professor of logic, we are sure, could have severed the one 
from the other in the dear little child's mind. The only 
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real disappointment on this happy occasion was felt by 
Carry and Jane, at the very abrupt and unexpected inter- 
ruption which had occurred to their singing lesson. 

* Our very first lesson, mamma 1 ' said Carry, shaking her- 
self in a dismal manner. 

' Not a lesson,' suggested the practical Jane. 

* A lesson of patience,' said Osmond waggishly. 

* I do wish,' said Carry, * you had gone to Miss Stanhope's, 
and then we would have had our lesson all right, and Miss 
Burgoyne quite to ourselves.' And she looked admiringly 
at Rose. 

* Will you always be in when we are getting our lesson ?' 
asked Jane, in a dreary, hopeless sort of tone. 

* Always^ my dear,' answered Osmond, greatly amused. 
* Miss Burgoyne is henceforth to go nowhere, do nothing, 
teach nobody, without my permission and approval,' he at 
last added, breaking out into a merry laugh. 

* 'Cept eat peaches,' said Minnie, who had just concluded 
her feast, looking up archly into his face. 

* Yes, and one or two other such agreeable little matters 
as you and I shall settle about, Minnie. And now,' set- 
ting the child gently down on her own little fat legs, he 
looked at Rose, who had risen to go, and said with mock 
seriousness, * What reparation can I make to these two dear 
girls for having spoilt their pleasure so effectually?' 

*Give them a lesson yourself,' said Rose, laughing. 
*Sing to them, at least; that will be a nice lesson — eh, 
Carry?' 

* If you will come and spend a long day with us very 
soon,' said Mrs. Willoughby, kissing Rose affectionately as 
she spoke, * that will more than quite atone for his fault' 




CHAPTER XXXV. 



WILLS AND NO WILLS. 



XHE General welcomed Dr. Binning with unaf- 
fected cordiality and pleasure. Aunt Hannah, 
too, was overjoyed to have such a helpfiil fiiend 
beside them all ; and such good use did Osmond 
make of his opportunities, that very soon he took his pri- 
vileged place in the ' Bee-hive ' as the accepted lover of Rose. 
When he pressed his suit, and told the General of his long, 
deep love for Rose, he could not say one opposing word. 

' You have won her heart, my young friend, and you 
shall have mine too. I wish our family and fortune bad 
been as in days gone by. But I do you the justice to 
believe that you love her for her own dear sake alone.' 

' Indeed, indeed I do !' said Osmond with much emotion. 
' My own prospects,' he continued, ' are not brilliant. My 
health, now nearly quite re-established by the long sea 
voyage, is, however, I am assured, certain to break don-n 
if I return to India ; therefore I must stay in my own 
country.' 

' I need scarcely assure you of my thankfulness for that 
necessity,' answered the General, smiling. 

' I have a small patrimony, and I shall set diligently 
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about endeavouring to obtain a practice somewhere. The 
apparent drawback in my case is, that I must seek a country 
practice, the life there being so conducive to my health. 
For Rose's sake, I regret this frailty of my constitution.* 

' I don't believe she v/ill mind it at all,' said the General. 
* I quite feel that, in her case, the people make the place.* 

* I am certain it is so, though I would fain surround her 
with every comfort and pleasure.* 

'She has such a well-spring of happiness now within 
her,' said the General in an earnest, tender tone, * carries 
it about, so to speak, with her, that I do not think you 
need have any regret on her account.' 

* I long so greatly to be a medical missionary at home,' 
said Osmond, after a pause. 

* You should be the head of a clan,' answered the General, 
smiling at his young friend's enthusiasm, *and then you 
would have a legitimate field for all manner of Christian 
philanthropy.' 

For the moment, as he spoke, he entirely forgot Osmond's 
former connection with Willanslee. 

* What a comfort it is to feel that the Lord Himself 
orders the bounds of our habitation !' said Osmond. * He 
sees the longing of our hearts to serve Him and live for 
Him. We may well trust Him to lead us into such a 
sphere, be it obscure or important, as shall tend to His 
glory and our soul's best interests.' 

* And,' said the General, ' with such consecrated hearts 
and lives as yours both are, who can doubt that the kind 
Lord will find you such a sphere and such a home ? What 
is good the Lord will give.' 

* Thank you for your words,' said Osmond, much touched, 
warmly pressing the hand so frankly held out to him. ' And 
seeing Rose is not only so essential to the happiness of 
those who love her, but so clinging in her affection towards 
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them, may I venture, sir, to express the very genuine hope 
of my heart, that you and Miss Burgoyne will make her 
home, wherever that may be, yours ?* 

A very bright look beamed on the good General's face 
as he replied heartily : 

* Thank you for the kindness. I don't think Rosey and 
I could live apart now, thank you — thank you very much.' 
And he brushed away some fast- gathering drops, which 
would glisten in his eyes. 

* And now, meanwhile,' said the General, recovering his 
composure, * you must rest, and get some flesh upon your 
bones, and some colour into those pale cheeks.' 

And this resting time — ^ah, what a happy time it was ! 
It was delicious to have Osmond coming up after break- 
fast from Mrs. Willoughby's, and spending the long morn- 
ing hours in the * Bee-hive.' And if the books the lovers 
perused were few, it was because there was so very much 
to read out of the book of their own hearts and lives. 
Then Osmond had to consult Rose about his exertions to 
obtain a practice, and the efforts to be made for completing 
the building of the hospital at Binningpore — so the officials 
connected with the institution out there had resolved to 
name it And there were many letters to write, and schemes 
of usefulness to devise for the native children, and plans 
for female education, and a hundred and one wise projects 
to talk over, all bearing upon the spiritual and physical 
welfare of the benighted heathen. And Rose loved to hear 
Osmond tell of his Indian life, and his work there ; only, 
when she thought of him on his couch, pale and drooping, 
her heart beat fast; and she could scarcely believe that 
she saw in the bright, joyous, vigorous man before her, him 
who, but a few short months before, had been so lan- 
guid and ill. And then he would draw her to his heart, 
and tell her how, in those long, sad days, he had thought 
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of her, longed for her, prayed for her, and at last looked 
forward only to their meeting one day in the Father's house 
above. 

In the afternoons there was an occasional excursion to 
town, when, under Aunt Hannah's auspices, with the aid 
sometimes of Maud or Charlotte Preston, a great deal of 
mysterious shopping went on. We say mysterious advisedly, 
for Rose had but a small, small purse on which to draw, 
and nothing would induce her to go beyond the limits of 
its slender strings. She therefore had, as Aunt Hannah 
remarked, to cut according to her cloth; and her choice 
of a trousseau was no less pretty than it was inexpensive. 

* Now, Rose,' said Chatty to her on one of these occa- 
sions, * only think how grand and important you would 
have felt if you had been to be Lady Fortescue Graeme 
ofWillanslee?' 

* Been to be,* said Rose, laughing merrily. * Thank you, 
Chatty; I cannot even venture to conceive of what my 
feelings in such a condition would have been. No sensa- 
tion of grandeur or importance could ever convey one drop 
of the happiness I have in Osmond's love.* 

* No, I really believe not,' said Charlotte naturally and 
heartily. * He is perfection, I think. But I only wish he 
had — well — money, and lands in addition, you know, to 
all his rare virtues and endowments. There, you can't 
object to that. There's no harm in saying that, surely.' 

* None, Chatty.' 

* And the more I hear of that place Willanslee, and the 
old miser's fabulous wealth, and the greenhouses and 
parks, and all that, the more I regret it for your sake, 
pet.' 

' Well, my dear Chatty, do not waste another regret on 
such a subject,' said Rose lovingly. 
' He is very ill — dying.* 
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•Who?' 

* Old Graeme. Howard Eccles is constantly with hira ; 
and Mr. Fortescue told me the other day, before he 
started for Willanslee, that he thought the old Jew was 
going to turn Methodist at the last, and that he must go 
and see that he did not turn the tables on him in some 
of his religious fits.* 

* What an unfeeling way to speak of the old d)dng man ! ' 
said Rose warmly. *But we have some gleams of hope 
about his soul, Chatty. Howard writes all about him so 
kindly to Osmond.' 

* And do you think he may relent at the last ?' exclaimed 
Chatty, with an excited look of delight, ' and make Osmond 
his heir yet?' 

'Oh no, no! We do not think that. Osmond told 
Howard long, long ago, never to speak on that subject to 
his uncle ; and he never has.' 

* Why did he forbid him to do such a rational, friendly 
act ?' asked Charlotte, with a look of disappointment 

* Because, Chatty, he did not want his uncle to leave 
him anything that was not freely and cheerfully given. 
He dreaded, besides, that if Howard, who has been so 
useful to him about his soul, were to mix up that other 
thing — the money concerns — it might mar and blight all 
his good influence. He might think he was actuated by 
other than the most genuine interest about him spiritually ; 
and if the door had been closed upon Howard, Osmond 
felt that, humanly speaking, all hope for his poor uncle was 
gone. You don't know how he loves the old man. He 
was so kind to him when he was a little boy.' 

* More shame to him to have behaved so scandalously 
as he has done now. Osmond has been far too delicate 
in his perceptions and actions towards him.' 

* I would not have undone, one single act of Osmond's 
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in the whole matter,' said Rose decidedly. * He has 
throughout behaved simply as a right and honest-hearted 
Christian could only act. I am far more than content.* 

* Oh, he has just robbed his own nest to feather 
another's.' 

Rose laughed at Chatty's warmth, who, however, in her 
ofifhand but kindly manner, added, * Not that I would ever 
compare the two men, remember. I consider Mr.. For- 
tescue Graeme a most selfish, vulgar man, and a man one 
would, in spite of his titles and wealth, be always somehow 
feeling ashamed of and be making apologies for; while 
Osmond is a man to be proud of, — awfully proud of as 
lover, husband, and friend, — ^yes, and cousin too.' 

But now the milliner, in whose shop this conversation 
had been carried on, came with the half-finished bonnet 
to try on Miss Burgoyne. It was pronounced to be perfect, 
and then hat» were chosen; and Chatty scarcely in her 
heart knew whether most to admire Rose's taste, or her 
dignified, quiet refusal to invest more largely in the pretty 
goods than her very limited funds would permit. 

* Some day, when you and Osmond are rich — for he is 
sure to be a professor or Queen's physician, or something 
grand — will you promise to let me go with you to Madame 
Petitcoeur's and Mademoiselle Scarlatti's, to choose dresses 
and hats for you, Rosebud ? Won't we just make up for all 
this self-denial and scrimpness now?' said Chatty, laughing 
merrily, as they all left the unpretending saloon. 

* I may safely promise,' answered Rose, smiling brightly 
at her voluble cousin, * for I never expect we shall be rich.' 

* No, certainly,' said Aunt Hannah, rather grimly. * Not 
if you build hospitals among the negroes, and feed, and 
clothe, and educate all their descendants. Gracious good- 
ness, it would take thousands a year, instead of hundreds, 
to keep up such notions i' 
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* How is your aunt, Annette ?* said Rose to her friend, 
as she and Osmond, having walked over to Mrs. Stanhope's 
cottage on the evening of this same day, found themselves 
alone with Annette in the parlour. 

* She is very much worse,' said the young girl, with an 
anxious, troubled look ; * and Dr. Halsey really fears she 
is — oh, I hope not ! — but he says she may be d)dng.' And 
Annette's eyes filled with tears as she spoke. 

* She wandered very much through the night ; and oh, she 
says such strange, strange things — such numbers of real things 
and fancies mixed up — that it is really sad to hear her.' 

The reader is, we hope, sufficiently interested in Annette 
and her affairs to bear with us while we explain briefly why 
she is still under her mother's roof, and why her engage- 
ment with Howard Eccles is yet unfulfilled. More than 
one reason had deferred its fulfilment Miss Home Wad- 
dell, on her return to Henley Park from her continental 
travels, took Annette of course with her. She would not 
hear of her leaving ; declared * she would die if Ann for- 
sook her ;' and in truth became so frail, that Annette would 
not have left her if she could. Miss Home Waddell her- 
self said it was the shock of seeing the old home scenes 
again, so suggestive of her angel pets, now, alas, only stuffed 
mementoes that made her shaky and ill. Her sharpness 
of thought and remark still, however, oozed out amid the 
mistiness of her fast-clouding brain. 

' It is a great mistake, Miss Home Waddell,' said Sir 
Humphrey Tinibs one day when he called at Henley Park, 
' it is a very great mistake to take on so about these dead 
birds.' 

* It's not a great mistake, Sir Humphrey !' retorted the 
old woman fiercely; 'it's only a little mistake, — ^for they 
were but little, the dear angelic pets ! ' And she gazed ten- 
derly upon them in their stiff, starched beauty. 
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* Have you heard,' thinking it prudent to change the sub- 
ject, * have you heard that the widow of my old chum is 
going to be married — Countess Alice of ? ' 

* No. Well, I highly disapprove of the step.* 

* So do I, upon my word. It's too bad. She's scarcely 
waited out the decent year of mourning.' 

* Oh, as for anything of that sort, I dare say she's waited 
long enough,' with a sarcastic shrug of her shoulder. * But,' 
with great vehemence, * I think no woman has a right to 
be married twice till every one of her sex has been married 
once. It's on\y fair play, and nothing more.' 

Sir Humphrey went away, vowing that his old * sweet- 
heart ' was as peppery as ever, and would see them all out 
yet. But those who watched by her, and were always 
beside her, knew better ; and after a long, weary winter 
and spring, she was persuaded to accept her sister-in-law's 
invitation and go up to London, to be under Dr. Halsey's 
treatment. Howard could not press his wishes under such 
circumstances as these, and was obliged to content himself 
meanwhile with a regular correspondence with his sweet 
Annette, and an occasional visit to Sylvan Lodge. 

Nor was his an idle life at Mossknowe. He made an 
active substitute for his father during his prolonged resi- 
dence in London, and his health steadily improved with his 
country life and occupations. Not the least interesting of 
his labours of love — and they were very many — ^was his 
Christian interest in old Sir Harry Graeme. The weight of 
eighty years was telling heavily now upon his iron frame, 
and, without any active disease being upon him, it was 
quite plain to Howard that the expiring spark was flickering 
in its socket, and might at any moment go out His mind 
was fast becoming, for all practical purposes, a perfect blank ; 
and at the time of Osmond's return home he was weak, and 
often irritable as a sick, weary child. Any sinister attempts. 
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therefore^ upon his settlements, — such as those at which Mi. 
Fortescue had hinted to Charlotte Preston,— even had any 
such been contemplated, were simply impossible. One 
longing desire Howard Eccles had, that the old man would 
see and receive Osmond once again. For his mind, though 
vacant on subjects of present and surrounding interest, woke 
up to the memories of bygone days when these were stirred. 
But no persiiasions would induce the weak old man to grant 
this urgent wish of his faithful young friend. He would 
start, and shiver, and even clench his poor shrivelled hand 
about * Binning Fortescue,* and shudder, and turn away. 
Howard read aright the true state of the old man's distorted 
mind in the jumbled picture of the two nephews, and the 
confusion of ideas in the poor brain as to the personal 
identity of each. So great was his violence when Mr. 
Fortescue walked jauntily into his room, and, in a way 
meant to be familiarly kind, addressed him with the words, 
* My dear, good uncle, I have come all this way to crave 
your blessing,' that his man-servant and the doctor thought 
his last moment had arrived. On his peril was Mr. Fortescue 
— who was hated and despised by all at Willanslee — for- 
bidden by Dr. Macmaster to cross again the threshold of 
his uncle's room. Howard's visits alone seemed to stir any 
latent feeling of pleasure in the nearly shrivelled up sensi- 
bilities of the dying man; and these visits, not too frequent, 
but ever welcome, were always made in the presence of 
others. A suspicious sneer which, months before, Mr, 
Fortescue had made in the young man's hearing, ot his 
plausible powers of pleasing old men, and doubtless of 
twisting themselves and their purse-strings round his little 
finger, had roused all the warm feelings of injured inno- 
cence in Howard's generous breast, and made him deter- 
mine that he should take care and not give him a peg on 
which to hang the faintest suspicion. Such was the precise 
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state of affairs on this calm, clear evening, when Osmond 
and Rose walked to Sylvan Lodge. 

* Howard expects to be here the day after to-morrow,' 
said Annette, after some further talk about her aunt * How 
he is longing to welcome you ! * looking at Osmond. 

*And I no less to see him, my dear, faithful friend,' 
answered Osmond warmly. 

'What is this, Beatson?' said Annette, as her aunt's 
maid at this moment entered the room, holding a letter in 
her hand. * A telegram 1 * — and she opened it with trembling 
fingers — * from Howard ! He cannot come at present,' 
reading aloud, * " Sir Harry very ill. Will write by next 
post." How disappointing ! ' was Annette's first and most 
natural exclamation. Then, turning to Osmond, she said 
kindly, * But he may rally yet.' 

*I can scarcely hope — expect it, at his very advanced 
age,' said Osmond. And his voice quivered as he spoke. 
* There will probably be a message for me, too. I am very 
sorry for your disappointment, dear Miss Stanhope.' 

Osmond, on his return home, found, as he had expected, 
a telegram to himself from Howard. * He has asked for 
you,' it said, * and is conscious and collected. The doctor 
says he may live yet for four-and-twenty hours.' 

It was evening next day when Osmond stepped out of 
the carriage, which had been sent to the station to meet 
him, at the door of his early home ; and, hastening up the 
flight of steps, he looked the question that he could not 
frame his lips to ask of Malcolm, the old family butler. 
A solemn shake of the head, as he led the way to his 
master's room, was all Malcolm's reply, while he respect- 
fully grasped the hand which Osmond held out to him. 
At the door he was met by Howard. They wrung each 
other's hands silently, and Osmond said : 

' Has my poor uncle ? — Is he ? ' — 




\ 
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* He is, Osmond, I firmly believe, safe in his heavenly 
home. He breathed his last less than an hour ago ; but 
his parting conscious words were an affectionate message to 
you, and the expression of his thankful confidence in Jesus.' 

* Howard, what blessed words ! ' 

He entered the room. An icy stillness reigned; the 
blinds were down, and the bed-curtains closed. He ap- 
proached and drew back the drapery, and there the old man 
lay, in his long, last sleep. The wrinkles were smoothed, 
it seemed, to Osmond's eye, and the expression of the face 
was most placid. And as he knelt, and took the marble, 
lifeless hand within his own, tears, which he made no effort 
to restrain, fell upon the lifeless form of the old man. 
Long he knelt there, and wept and prayed, and prayed and 
wept again ; and not till Howard stole in and asked him to 
come and hear his uncle's message, could he be wiled from 
the chamber of death. 

'After you told me jrou had hope in his death,' said 
Osmond, as they stepped out into the cool evening air, 
* I seemed not to have an earthly wish unfulfilled. Oh, 
what a life of blessing mine has been ! May I live as the 
child of so many mercies should ! ' 

* He bade me,' said Howard, * give you his love, and tell 
you, Osmond, that he owed it all to you.* 

* Me ! You, Howard, he meant ? ' 

* No, Osmond, you. Your decision about this place, and 
your earthly prospects altogether, made him think. He said 
there was reality in the religion that could nerve a man to 
such a sacrifice for principle, and he resolved to read the 
book you gave him when you left. And it was the turning- 
point in the story of his soul's conversion. Ah, Osmond, 
what feelings of gratitude yours must be ! He further 
charged me to tell you how sorry he was for all his hard 
ways towards you, and harsh words ; and, just before he 
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became unconscious, again desired me to telegraph for you. 
Then he repeated, " I was a wandering sheep," a hymn by 
the author of the little book he liked so much, and, with his 
hand resting in mine, he fell sweetly asleep/ 

* Dear old uncle ! * said Osmond, as he pressed his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. 

* I did so hope, when his mind was clear again, he would 
revoke the deed,' said Howard regretfully; *but, strange 
to say, it never seemed to cross his mind or distract his 
thoughts. I cannot understand it.' 

* He was occupied with higher, holier things,' said Osmond 
quietly, * and I have long since ceased to have a sorrowful 
thought on the subject.' 

* It is a- fair domain,' said Howard, as they sauntered 
along the soft grass amid the magniificent beech trees which 
formed the long and far-famed avenue of Willanslee. 

* Ah, but he has made a glorious exchange,' said Osmond. 
* One day he must have left it, but I had scarcely dared hope 
for such comfort in his departure.' 

* But to think that all this grand place, and the fabulous 
wealth your uncle has left, should pass to him — to For- 
tescue I The only thing that sobers me in the thought is 
the one controlling conviction that our Father has some 
good though most mysterious reason for His all-wise de- 
crees.' 

* And that must be quite enough to satisfy every anxiety. 
My concern is the people. I would fain see them with 
a master who would care for their souls. But God can 
make all things work together for His people's good.' 

• *•••.• 

*And now for the other will, Mr. Mackgrindle,' said 

Mr. Fortescue, as, on the day after Sir Harry's funeral, the 

agent met the relatives and trustees in the library, and 

produced his papers. * My uncle told me you had all his 
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deeds, and that no other settlements but those in your 
possession were to be held valid.* 

Mr. Mackgrindle laid down the deed he had just read. 
It was very explicit and formal. After deducting various 
legacies, which he directed to be paid within six months 
after his death, to friends and domestics, the testator made 
over to his nephew, Osmond Binning, his whole estate and 
moneys, landed and vested, without any restriction or en- 
cumbrances. 

* Well,' said Mr. Fortescue sharply, * that is the old deed ; 
produce the recent will, in which my uncle revoked that 
settlement, and made me his heir.' 

* I have no such deed in my possession,' said Mr. Mack- 
grindle coldly, *and never had.' 

*What?' said Mr. Fortescue, pushing back his chair 
violently, and rushing towards the lawyer, whom he seized 
by the button -hole, and on whom he glared fiercely. 
* What do you say, sir? Don't tell me any of your legal 
lies, old quirk that you are !' fairly losing all self-control in 
the heat of his indignation. * Table that deed, or you're 
a — a — a' — 

* Take down these libellous words, Maclaverty,' said the 
lawyer, with perfect sangfroid^ to a clerk who stood at a 
window, waiting any orders from his master. * Take down 
these words, do you hear ? Legal lies I Note that, gentle- 
men,' appealing to the amazed audience around him ; * old 
quirk !' 

* Come, come, have done with such child's play !' inter- 
rupted Fortescue passionately ; * who cares for your fame 
or feelings ? Pshaw 1 Produce that other testament, or 
will, or whatever you may be pleased to call it ; the settle- 
ment you made for my uncle in my favour — in my favour^ 
sir ! — the day after that gentleman,' pointing to Osmond 
with a sneer, * set out on his mission to the negroes I' 
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* I never made any such deed. Sir Harry Graeme,' turn- 
ing his back upon Mr. Fortescue, and addressing the other 
gentlemen and trustees, * Sir Harry sent for me, it is true ; 
and he told me how vexed he was that matters should have 
run so high between him and Dr. Binning, and that he 
thought of only giving him the half of his wealth, and the 
other half to Mr. Fortescue. But he never said a word 
about putting Willanslee past you, sir,* bowing low to 
Osmond. 

*Well, produce the deed of division !' burst in Mr. 
Fortescue. 

* But, gentlemen,' continued Mr. Mackgrindle, altogether 
ignoring Mr. Fortescue and his interjections, * he never 
altered a word of this deed,' holding up the parchment 
firmly between his finger and thumb, and shaking it triumph- 
antly in the air ; * and I congratulate you, sir,* bowing again 
profoundly to Osmond, * as the heir, the rightful, lawful, 
indisputable heir, of Willanslee.' 

• • • « • ' • 

* And so, Rose, you are to be lady of Willanslee after 
all ! ' said Chatty Preston, who with her father drove out 
to the *Be^-hive' to congratulate their relatives on their 
golden prosperity. * And only to think if you had married 
that corkscrew, and then had lost the property, and been 
saddled with him ! Gracious ! what a sell, as Stopford calls 
it, that would have been ! And what a splendid-looking man 
for your husband, too !' she added, as Osmond entered 
the room. * And that old Grundie Waddell, that you wrote 
home so amusingly about, she is dead too, we hear !' 
Charlotte rattled on. * And a queer sort of will she has 
made, hasn't she? Upon my word, there's nothing but 
wills, and properties, and weddings going !' 

Rose felt sure that, beneath all her rattle and sparkle, 
Charlotte had grave thoughts about grave subjects ; and 
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she rejoiced to think of the influence Arthur Bainbridge 
was exercising over her, and hoped for much in regard to 
her kind-hearted cousin. 

* And neither of you seem a bit uplifted or conceited 
with all your grandeur and things !* said Charlotte. * Dear 
me ! if it had been me, what a pompous " Lady of the Lee" 
— Willanslee, I beg your pardon, Rose — I should have 
made !' 

* And yet we are very happy about it all, too, you know. 
Chatty,' said Rose, who could not endure the notion that 
her cousin should think they were even cool in regard to 
an event which was productive of so much relief and plea- 
sure to them all. * Osmond loves Willanslee, it is so .rural 
and lovely, he says.' 

* And don't you think,' chimed in Aunt Hannah, laying 
down her preserves, * that it will be a great deal pleasanter 
to work among one's own nation and tongue, than among 
the negroes and Hottentots — Hindoos, I mean ?' 

* A vast deal pleasanter,' said Chatty. 

* Ah ! but we shall be able now for both, and all,' said 
Osmond with sparkling eyes. * We shall get up the hos- 
pital free of all debt. Ah ! but I must not say what. We 
have been learning how to live upon small means, Rose,' 
looking tenderly at her, * and now we must seek grace for 
what is perhaps a more difficult lesson to learn — how to 
dispose of ample means.' 

* I think I shall very soon learn,' said Rose archly ; * but 
it is nice to be able to do both.' 

* How has Miss Waddell Home disposed of her money ?' 
asked Colonel Preston, drawing his favourite Rose to his 
side. * Come and talk to me now, Rosebud, when I have 
come all this way to wish you joy !' 

* It was such a funny will, uncle,' said Rose ; ' part at 
least. She leaves a good round sum for behoof of sick 
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birds generally, and parrots especially, to be dispensed 
according to tlie judgment of her trustees. And last, not 
least, the great bulk of her property to be divided between 
Mrs. Stanhope and her two daughters. So gentle little 
Annette is an heiress, uncle I' 

' And Howard Eccles,' said the General, ' to whom she 
is engaged to be mairied, has taken my farm of Mains, and 
Glenard mansion-house — a very nice arrangement indeed 
for us and them !' 

' Excellent ! ' said the Colonel. ' And now, Rosie, re- 
member I am to be your first visitor at Willanslee. It has 
been my long-cherished wish to see you there, ever since 
Fortescue told me all about its charms. And I need not 
say, sir,' courteously addressing Osmond, ' how proud I am 
to welcome you as my nephew 1' 

Osmond, could only bow his acknowledgment to the 
rather hazy and mixed remarks of the gallant Colonel, and 
cordially join with Rose in giving a kind invitation to him 
and his family to be their early visitors at Willanslee. 
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darling 1 ' said Osmond one evening to Rose, as they stood 
together by the window in the drawing-room at ' Bee-hive.' 

' How I wish it could I ' answered Rose eagerly. 
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* But Halsey, to whom I mooted the subject, said, No ; 
it might bring back all my languor and sickness'.* 

* And that we dare not risk !' said Rose, as she looked 
sweetly up into his face. 

* How delightful, Rosie, that we can be home mission- 
aries, when we may not work in the foreign field ! And 
though, in one sense, our field is as far as our influence can 
reach in the wide, wide world, yet what joy that our sphere 
specially is Willanslee ! What happiness to have that fair 
spot as our home — our home ! ' 

* Yes,' said Rose, * that is it ; our home.' 

' May it be a centre of blessing, darling ! May we not 
live below our privileges and expectations as heirs of a far 
more glorious inheritance than evqn the beautiful earthly 
one our Father has been pleased to give us, as expectant 
partakers of that home where there is no night, nor death, 
nor imperfection, nor curse, because no more sin, and where 
the Lamb is the glory and light thereof. To have our 
thoughts and hopes clustering round such glory, such a 
home, while it will not detract from our enjoyment of our 
sweet earthly lot, will save us from being entangled here, 
too much absorbed here ; for we look for a better country, 
even an heavenly — a city whose builder and maker is God.* 

*And that glorious, great eternity,' said Rose, looking 
up into the clear sky, into which, even as they stood 
gazing, the stars came crowding, ' that eternity, the thought 
of which once filled me with such dismay, is really now 
begun. For* — and oh how reverently and thankfully did 
Rose say the words I — * this is life eternal, to know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent 
Never while memory lasts shall I forget that night — that 
awful night, Osmond, at Coire, when the thoughts suggested 
by your question about eternity filled all my soul ; and the 
peace which Jesus spoke to my anguished spirit, calmed, 

2A 
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as with His own gentle voice, the storm and tempest there. 
How blessed, and how past understanding ! Osmond, I 
feel so glad that I am young, that we are young. How 
sad to have only the dregs of one's existence to give to 
God ! >Vhat a bright, happy lot is ours !' 

Osmond pressed her to his heart again. 

* How I wish,' said Rose, * that I could write a book, and 
tell others the story of my life I Not that it is so wonderful,' 
she added with a smile, ' but just because I know there are 
so many — everybody, in short — seeking after happiness, 
and so many, many are going the wrong way. Maud and 
I were talking to-day about our walk to the Wishing Well 
at home, just before papa's letter came for me to leave 
it I seemed to others, I daresay, to have everything to 
make me happy, and yet I was discontented, and weary, 
and aimless, and sick at heart Maud had been so too ; 
and we set out to seek happiness in different ways. She 
told me her heart's desire, and I scoffed at her wish ; then 
I told her mine. And how often have her gentle, earnest 
words rung in my ears, as she replied, " I am certain that 
your wish to be happy and good, will never be realized 
except in the fulfilment of mine, to be a Christian — z. true 
and loving follower of Jesus !" And so, indeed, it has 
proved,' she added, with deep, sweet earnestness. * I have 
got my wish in her way. My cup runneth over. And, 
with Christ, God giveth all things richly to enjoy.' 

' And about the book, Rose,' said Osmond, as he listened 
with absorbed interest to her words. * I suppose it will be 
best written in our lives. Every one can read that. And 
if we are enabled to adorn the doctrine of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in our home and sphere, may we not hope that others 
shall be drawn to taste for themselves, and see tliat God is 
good?' 

Rose said Yes ; and felt thankful that in all her longings 
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after holiness and usefulness, she was to be blessed with 
such a helper, and such a companion and friend. 

From the glimpse we have now given into the happy 
and sacred hopes which were. filling the hearts of the 
two lovers on this, the very eve of their married life, the 
reader will perceive in what spirit they went forward to 
take possession of the worldly riches aad honours with 
which it had pleased their heavenly Father to bless 
them. 

The most striking and perhaps attractive feature in 
Osmond's Christian character was his lowliness. Round 
all his virtues and graces the mantle of humility was 
drawn; and if at times they appeared, he doubled the 
folds of the cloak, and pulled it more closely round. Yet 
were his aspirations in the divine life very high. 

* Nearer to Thee, my God, 
Nearer to Tbee, he cried ; 
E'en though it be a cross 
That draws me to Thy side.* 

The higher the tree, the deeper the roots ; and the more 
heavily laden the branch with fruit, the lower it bends to 
earth. 

The storm which, during the past two years, had so 
sadly swept round Rose's life, had served to strike her 
roots more firmly upon the Rock; and, ivy-like, she is 
clinging there in sweet and simple trust. Rather, shall we 
not say she is safe in the clefts, held there by the same 
loving, powerful arm that first drew her fi-om the waves and 
billows of a drowning world into her soul's happy hiding- 
place ? 

These * Passages ' have already extended so far, that we 
can only glance at Rose as she enters her fair Highland 
home. The wedding passed off, as Gilbert said, * to a 
wish.' The party went from Colonel Preston's house to 
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church, and returned thither to partake of an elegant 
dejeuner ; the whole establishment from the * Bee -hive* 
having moved to Park Lane a week before the wedding- 
day. Gilbert, whose depression at the altered fortunes of 
his master had developed the natural crustiness and as- 
perity of his disposition, rebounded at the very auspicious 
turn which events had taken. In his caution and pride, 
however, he exhibited to the mhiage at Colonel Preston's 
no outward sign of elation, but a very marked inclination 
to act as dictator-general in the elaborate arrangements for 
the great event. As he stalked about in his stiff, dignified 
style — his cool head erect, and looking as if the entire 
burden of things lay upon his square shoulders — ^his de- 
meanour was in striking contrast with that of the more 
bustling and demonstrative English domestics. * Little 
wit i* the head gies the feet muckle ado,* was his muttered 
remark to Phoebe ; which sarcasm would have been very 
irritating to those over whose heads it was breathed, had it 
not been simply unintelligible to their English ears. 

Rose, whose influence over her uncle had lost none of 
its power since the day she coaxed him to make his un- 
heard-of visit to Jeanie Bird in the dreadful court, turned 
it on the present occasion to a very happy result. 

' What a select party we shall be !' he said to Rose, as 
the invited guests were enumerated to him. * Nobody 
forgotten, Rose?* For there were Mrs. Willoughby, and 
Carry and Jane, and blooming little Minnie too ; Admiral 
and Mrs. Haynes, and sweet Julia ; Sir George and Lady 
Lucy Eccles, Dr. Halsey, and Maud; Arthur Bainbridge, 
and Howard and Annette, of course. * What a considerate 
little puss ! Nobody forgotten, upon my word !* 

* That is what I want so much,* said Rose archly. * There 
are only two others on my list, and then Chatty may come 
with hers.* And she put her arms gently on his shoulder, 
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and whispered in his ear, ' We must have Ina and Lionel, 
uncle.' 

He started. 

* You will not refuse me,' she said, in her quick, decided, 
but most winning way. * You will give me leave to have 
everybody I wish on my wedding-day.' 

And she had her wish; and a crowning wish it was. 
Ina, poor, dispirited Ina, was once more reconciled to 
her father and family; and though the wound healed 
slowly in the Colonel's breast, and never, indeed, was 
closed, he learnt to be thankful that the gulf between 
him and his child was bridged, and to feel assured that 
she needed not, in her blighted hopes and life, the added 
bitterness of a father's alienation and displeasure. Louey 
was a warm rejoicer in her darling Rose's happiness, and 
looked forward to spending happy days beside her at Wil- 
lanslee. . 

* How lovely your bridal dress looks !' said Chatty, 
coming into her cousin's room the night before the wed- 
ding ; * so pure and elegant* She touched lightly the 
snowy robe and veil which on the morrow were to en- 
velope the beautiful form of the young bride. * But oh ! 
dear cousin mine, I wish you were not going to leave us 
all. I want to talk to you, and I can only talk to you 
about things here.' And she pressed her hand upon her 
heart. 

* Well, dearest Chatty, you are coming with uncle and 
Louey to pay us a long visit, you know, at Willanslee; 
and Osmond, who likes Arthur so much, told me to-day 
that he too has promised to come, and we shall have long 
talks together then, shall we not, darling?' And she affec- 
tionately kissed her cousin. 

*0h, how charmingly delightful!* exclaimed Chatty; 
' that is something to cheer one in the sad parting, Rose- 
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bud.* And she fondly returned her cousin's embrace, and 
dashed away the tears which glittered in her. eyes. 

It was a glorious summer evening when the bridal 
carriage swept in at the lodge gates of Willanslee. All the 
villagers in the glen were astir, and it really seemed as if 
the entire population for miles around had turned out to 
do honour to the beloved young laird and his beautiful 
bride. The air was musical with the singing of birds and 
the hum of myriad insects on the wing ; but above and 
beyond all other sounds rose the round hearty cheers of 
many voices as they uttered their prolonged, enthusiastic 
Highland welcome. Anything more picturesque than the 
scene before her, Rose could not have conceived. Their 
route had been through most romantic scenery, now skirting 
the base of lofty hills, and again diverging into the most 
secluded glens ; while the sunshine, as it bathed the moun- 
tain peaks, or glanced upon the river, or played amid the 
dark larches and pines, lighted up the landscape with the 
golden glow of its summer glory. * Blessings on her bonnie 
face!' 'Welcome to Willanslee!' and many such exclama- 
tions, fell upon the ears of the young couple as they smiled 
and bowed their acknowledgments. 

* Drive slowly, Cameron,' said Osmond as they entered 
the splendid beech avenue, and the crowd seemed to have 
gathered strength ; * Drive slowly now !' 

A long concentrated cheer rent the air, and the de- 
voted people hastened to the carriage, and prepared to take 
out the horses, and * draw the laird and leddy to their 
ain ha' door.' But this Osmond would not permit ; and 
instantly appreciating their young master's motive, they 
contented themselves with following tumultuously the 
carriage as it proceeded slowly down the avenue, giving 
ample leisure for all to get a satisfactory view of the fair 
young bride. 
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* Who is that, Osmond?* said Rose at last, as they ap- 
proached the end of the avenue, and passed into the Park. 

A young man, whose face at the moment was partially 
hid by an immense bouquet of flowers which he held in his 
hand, was standing beside a beautiful floral arch, which 
spanned the entrance to the Park. As the carriage neared 
it, the youth lifted his gardener's cap, and with tearful 
eyes presented the flowers to Rose, who instantly recog- 
nised in him her friend and favourite, ' Simple Sam.' He 
gazed upon Osmond and Rose as if his full heart would 
speak its happiness. 

* Sam,' exclaimed Osmond with delight ; * Sam, my boy, 
how are you ?' He extended his hand ; it was reverently 
touched, but with such meaning as sent a thrill of happi- 
ness through Osmond's being. 

* What a beautiful device ! Look, Rose !' And she lifted 
her eyes, and read amid the gorgeous roses which so taste- 
fully traced the words, * Welcome to the Rose of Willanslee !* 

' I like that title best of all, Rosie,' said Osmond, looking 
lovingly at his fair young wife. * The Rose, my Rose, of 
Willanslee.' 

The arch was quite a masterpiece, and a long and 
laborious though most loving effort of 'Simple Sam' to 
testify to his dear young master and mistress the joy and 
gratitude of his heart on this glad occasion. 

On the turferi terraces there were kind and loving hearts 
waiting with their welcome too. 

In her father's arms Rose was first folded, and then in 
Aunt Hannah's. Lady Lucy and Sir George were there, 
and Maud also, and her baby boj^. 

There were refreshments and tea on the long tables under 
the trees for the assembled tenantry and retainers, and a 
dinner for the guests within ; and if ever Rose had a proud 
feeling in her heart, it was when, amid the hushed and 
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listening crowd, Osmond stood forth, so noble-looking and 
so bi 'ght, and delivered his little maiden speech. In simple 
but appropriate terms he warmly acknowledged the mani- 
festations of kindness, so gratifying to them both; and 
failed not, in few but earnest words, to own his Lord, and 
to express his humble gratitude to Him who had brought 
him to this large and wealthy place, and made his cap of 
happiness to run over. 

* He wasna ashamed o' his Maister even on sic an 
eventfu' day as this,* said a good old man, as he walked 
away with a neighbour from the happy scene. 

' Deed no ; an' I'm thinkin', Saunders, man, that if there 
was mair o' that speerit amang the nobeelity folks, there 
wad be mair prosperity an* peace. He was a dour, hard 
carl, the auld laird ; but they say the grace o* God fund 
him afore the breath was out o* him. We may be richt 
thankfu* that his brade acres has fallen into the hands o* a 
God-fearin*, feelin'-hearted man like oore braw new laird ! ' 

*Deed, an* we may, jist!* answered Saunders, with a 
significant shake of the head. And the good old man 
trudged briskly home to tell to his * frail auld wife* the 
story of this * grand day,* and to pour out into her sympa- 
thetic ear his joy at * having noo sic a fine young laird as 
theirs; ay, an* sic a w^insome leddy, too, as the sweet 
bonnie Rose of Willanslee !* 



THE END. 
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